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In the strangely compounded mixture which we so com- 
placently call the Anglo-Saxon race, the Norman element has 
exerted an influence strikingly disproportionate to its rela- 
tive amount. A few thousand Danskermen settled in the 
Danelagh, and a similar contingent in the motley crowd of 
adventurers who embarked at St. Valery with William the 
Manzer, or who subsequently flocked to the court of the 
victorious princes of the house of Rollo, have sutliced to 
infuse into the strong but sluggish original stock that active, 
adventurous energy which is rendering it the dominant race 
of the world. To the stubborn tenacity of the bulldog was 
then added the spring of the tiger, and it is the union of these 
two characteristics which has planted the flag of St. George 
from the Falkland Isles to Hudson’s Bay, and from Demerara 
to Shanghai. Learned ethnologists may measure countless 
crania, and decide upon the unity or diversity of races by 
comparing facial angles and occipital or parietal bones; the 
half-crazed Knox may declare that the Danish and Saxon 
elements have coexisted without commingling for a thousand 
years, and that the one is still a master, the other a serf ;— in 
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the excess of their anatomical knowledge they have forgotten 
that man has a moral as well as an animal existence, and 
have lost sight of the immense influence for good or evil 
which the virtues or vices of a strong dominant class will 
exercise upon the character of the inferior mass, unless that 
is reduced to the condition of utter Helotism. Clive at 
Plassey and the Rajah Brooke at Sarawak are the modern 
repetitions of William the Bastard at Hastings, though not a 
drop of the Northern pirate’s blood may course through their 
veins; while the steadfast courage of which Napoleon com- 
plained that it never knew when it was beaten, is the con- 
tribution of the original stock, which has added stability and 
usefulness to the more brilliant qualities of the victors, and 
at length has enabled the subject race to master its masters. 
In a literature rich and copious beyond that of any other 
nation, we should naturally expect to find detailed and glow- 
ing narratives, learned dissertations, and ample collections of 
original documents relative to the early annals of Normandy, 
in themselves so picturesque and so intimately related to the 
history of the parent country. Such expectations, however 
just, would be doomed to disappointment. England may 
almost be said to have no historical literature; or, at all 
events, what little she has looks beyond her own borders for 
the exercise of its powers. Perhaps it may be owing to the 
excessive importance attached to classical studies in the cur- 
riculum of an English education, that her only two popular 
historians whose works can rank with those of the French 
school — Gibbon and Grote —have sought the sources of 
their inspiration in antiquity; but be this as it may, we are 
yet in want of a History of England. Such a work, founded 
on original authorities, free from partisan or sectarian bias, 
broad in its views, minute in its details, and tracing the his- 
tory of the people conjointly with that of the court, would fill 
a gap which has thus far remained open, and would drive 
into oblivion those one-sided and untrustworthy compilations 
which, under the names of Hume and Lingard, are a standing 
disgrace to the English name. No nation in Europe has a 
more stirring or a more creditable history, and none has so 
utterly neglected it. While the learned energy of France 
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and Germany for the last two hundred years, assisted where 
necessary by the judicious liberality of governments, has pub- 
lished vast libraries of historical collections, illuminating every 
accessible spot not only in their own annals, but also in those 
of all nations with which they have had relations, what has 
England done? The Englishman’s love of land and rever- 
ence for its owners have led him to cultivate with energy and 
success the single department of topographical archwology, 
the scandals of the pimps and parasites who composed the 
Georgian courts have been industriously raked together in all 
their foulness, and the important political and ecclesiastical 
questions connected with the Reformation in England, the 
Great Rebellion, and the Revolution of 1688, have caused 
these periods to be tolerably well worked over; but beyond 
these, and with the exception of Rymer’s Fadera, the com- 
parison is humiliating, and the Englishman who seeks to 
understand the early history of his country is forced for the 
most part to have recourse to the documents and chronicles 
issued and edited on the Continent. In the work which we 
now propose to consider, there is scarcely a reference to a 
book published within the four seas. 

We have hopes, however, that this stagnation is at last 
disappearing. ‘The private enterprise of a bookseller has re- 
cently placed within the reach of students a series of transla- 
tions of the early muniments of English history ; an occa- 
sional isolated publication, more curious generally than useful, 
betokens an awakening interest; the Camden Society did 
some little service; and a Calendar of State Papers (in pro- 
curing the publication of which we believe our author, Sir 
Francis Palgrave, bore a prominent part) will throw much 
light on the transactions of the last three centuries. Other 
movements of like character are perceptible, and perhaps here- 
after England may be able to point to a succession of illus- 
trious names to rival those of Duchesne, Ducange, D’ Achéry, 
Baluze, Bougqnet, Mabillon, Lelong, and a score of others i 
France; of Freher, Struve, Pertz, and others in Germany ; 
Muratori in Italy; Langebee and Suhm in Denmark; and 
the long line of laborious scholars whose well-directed ener- 
gies have smoothed the path and earned the gratitude of 
succeeding students. 
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When that time shall come, the name of Palgrave will not 
be forgotten. A life spent among the archives of his country, 
and in collecting whatever of collateral information could 
elucidate those archives, has given him a familiarity with the 
origines of European history such as no English writer has 
yet surpassed. His “ Rise and Progress of the English Com- 
monwealth” we have not seen, but we learn on good author- 
ity that no work in the language is so necessary to the stu- 
dent who would obtain a clear insight into British laws and 
history; while four folio volumes of “ Parliamentary Writs,” 
two octavos of Records of the King’s Court during the reign 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, three octavos of Calendars of the 
Exchequer, and numerous minor publications, all illustrated 
by the profound and curious learning of the editor, bear 
ample witness to his industry, and pronounce hiin a worthy 
disciple of the great Continental scholars. 

The “ History of Normandy and of England” was origi- 
nally intended as a continuation of the author's “ History of 
the Anglo-Saxons”; but, seduced by the richness and freshness 
of his material, Sir Francis has been tempted to extend his 
plan so as to embrace the annals of the Norman duchy prior 
to the Conquest, and the seduction, once yielded to, has led 
him back to Charlemagne. ‘The first volume may thus be 
considered as purely introductory, as it brings the history 
down only to the memorable treaty of St. Clair sur Epte, by 
virtue of which Rollo and his pirates were established in 
Neustria. ‘The second volume reaches only to the end of the 
tenth century, breaking off with the accession of the Capets 
and the death of Richard sans Peur, leaving seventy stirring 
years still to be narrated before reaching the point at which 
the author first intended to commence. However much we 
may regret the curtailment which may thus be caused in the 
subsequent extent of the work, we cannot but feel grateful for 
the picture presented of the Carlovingian era. Unrestricted 
by the narrow limits of his title, Sir Francis has surveyed the 
whole groundwork of European history, and from Calabria to 
Friesland, from the Ebro to the Vistula, the entire continent 
passes in review, England being the portion of which we see 
and hear least. The epoch is one of the most important in 
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human annals; for then were laid the foundations of modern 
civilization, and scarcely an event of that period but has had 
its influence, direct or indirect, upon our own. ‘To the Eng- 
lish student, a guide through the labyrinthine ‘details of the 
ninth and tenth centuries was wanting, and he cannot expect 
a better one than is here afforded. ‘The period under consid- 
eration presents three great groups of events;— the rise of the 
House of Capet upon the downfall of that of Charles Martel ; 
the founding of the Germanic Empire, as distinguished from 
that of Charlemagne ; and the incursions and final settlement 
of the Northmen. Each of these great series of events is 
treated in detail, with its causes and its consequences, and 
the mutual reaction which they so prominently exercised, 
Profoundly versed in the details of his subject, our author 
never wearies us with unnecessary minutiw. The story de- 
velops itself in a series of vivid pictures, in which we seem to 
see the actors of a thousand years ago. That he has thought 
deeply as well as studied, the highly suggestive reflections 
which accompany the narrative abundantly prove ; while every 
page shows evidences of an immense range of knowledge in 
illustrations derived from the most widely varied sources, 
We cannot but regret, however, that the thorough acquaint- 
ance, incidentally displayed everywhere, with the customs, 
the jurisprudence, and the civil and social state of the people, 
should not have developed itself more fully and regularly into 
a few chapters specially devoted to the numerous questiones 
verat@ which no one is more capable of solving. 

Charlemagne weeping at the sight of the piratical vessels 
whose black sails enabled them to bid defiance to his unecon- 
quered and unconquerable military power, is an image fa- 
miliar to all readers, and one whose poetical justice renders 
fastidious too close an examination into its reality. We 
know that he keenly felt the insult when Godfrey, king of 
Jutland, in SLO, ravaged the coasts of Friesland, and that he 
was preparing a terrible vengeance when the knife of the 
assassin released him from an enemy as dangerous as Witi- 
kind the Saxon had proved. The lesson was not lost, how- 
ever, and the Emperor, recognizing the weak points in the 
organization of his frontier, proceeded to create a naval force 
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that should thenceforward protect the estuaries and coasts. 
His precautions, or the dread of his power, answered the pur- 
pose, and for some years we hear but little of the Danish 
barks. But with Charlemagne passed away the prestige, and 
the defences soon followed. Under Louis le Débonnaire a 
few sporadic forays were easily turned back, until the miser- 
able dissensions between that monarch and his rebellious 
sons offered too tempting an opportunity for the keen-eyed 
Danskermen to decline. Year by year their visits became 
more frequent, their numbers larger, and their courage fiercer, 
while the fatal legacy of discord, handed down from father to 
son in the Carlovingian family with all the regularity of 
heirship, rendered the empire less and less able to offer effect- 
ual resistance. While the sons of Louis le Débonnaire were 
marching to the fatal field of Fontenay, where, according to 
tradition, a hundred thousand of the bravest soldiers of 
Europe fell in ignoble mutual strife, Osker and his fellow- 
pirates were urging their daring barks up the Seine, and took 
possession of Rouen. No resistance was offered; the city’s 
defenders were busy in cutting one another's throats in far-off 
Burgundy; and the rich and smiling town was given up to 
the Northman’s indiscriminate rage for blood and plunder. 
Rouen thus burned and ravaged can scarcely be said to have 
again passed out of the Dane’s possession, while the sur- 
rounding province became thenceforth a centre of operations, 
to which the roving sea-kings resorted without fear of attack. 
Four years afterwards, in 845, the redoubtable Regner Lod- 
brok pushed his incursions farther, and boldly advanced to 
Paris. Resistance there was none, and the city, not as yet 
the capital of a kingdom, was occupied and pillaged. The 
unhappy Charles le Chauve, rendered powerless by his rebel- 
lious nobles, was reduced to purchasing the departure of the 
pirates, and seven thousand pounds of silver, the first Dane- 
geld, was the price of their retreat and the incentive to a 
renewal of the havoc. 


“Regner returned joyfully to Denmark ; he repaired to Erie the 
Red, boasting of his exploits and their profit, — how he and his Danes 
had rendered the Reemerige tributary, the money he had received, the 
booty he had carried away. Ilis bravery of speech affronted the 
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Over-king, who openly told the grim Sea-rover he did not believe him. 





Regner came again before his scofling sovereign, followed by gangs of bis 

























crew, some carrying the big crowbar of the Paris gate, the others laden 
with a carved larchen beam, plucked from the roof of St. Germain- 
des-prés. These trophies, laid before King Eric’s throne, were the silent 
but irrecusable testimonies of Regner’s victory.” — Vol. I. pp. 439, 440. 

With such guerdons held out, what wonder that the fierce 
Northmen swarmed around the coasts, passed up the rivers, 
stormed cities, and devastated the country more furiously 
than ever? The Elbe, the Rhine, the Scheldt, the Somme, 
the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone, in turn or 
simultaneously saw the torch and the sword of the Dane ply 
their dreadful trade. Py sea and land their boldness grew, 
and while their frail barks carried them to the coasts of Italy, 
their increasing numbers enabled them to leave their vessels 
and traverse the country to its interior, as their oft-repeated 
attacks gradually left nothing to be gleaned in the neighbor- 
hood of the water. Scarce a district of France, even the 
most remote, escaped; the whole valley of the Rhine, to the 
Swiss mountains, and a large portion of Spain, shared the 
same fate, and the despairing inhabitants, finding no refuge 
upon earth, turned to their last resource and poured forth the 
almost hopeless supplication, A furore Normannorum libera 
nos. ew and simple as are the words, they are terrible in 
their signification, chanted as they were in the daily litany of 
a whole nation. 

They were indeed no despicable enemies, those bold Vi- 
kings: audacious in their military plans, skilful in their exe- 
cution, dauntless in battle, terrible in pursuit, dangerous in 
retreat, they combined all the qualities requisite to constitute 
a conquering race. Where the sword failed, they knew as 
well as Lysander how to eke out the lion’s skin with the fox’s 
tail, and the astuteness, often degenerating into cunning, 
which they everywhere exhibited, rendered them on every 
point an overmatch for the unhappy Franks, and enhanced 
the panic fear with which their advent was regarded. This 
characteristic they communicated to the population among 
which they settled, and to our own day the proverbial “ rusé 
Normand,” “@ Normand, Normand et demi,” bear testimony 
to the craft of the wild freebooters. 
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Omitting more than half a century of unceasing devas- 
tation, which almost resolved society into its original ele- 
ments, we content ourselves with a brief reference to many 
incidents, interesting episodes to the main history. Passing 
over the battle of Brise-Sarthe, where the first of the Capets, 
Robert le Fort, met his untimely end; the four years’ siege of 
Paris, where his gallant son Eudes may be said to have won 
the crown which he knew so well how to defend ; the battles 
of Montfaucon and of Montpensier, where Eudes turned the 
tide which met so few interruptions; Godfrey the Dane’s 
acquisition of Friesland, his marriage with the royal Gisella, 
and his treacherous murder ;— we come to the founding of 
the Norman duchy. For nearly thirty years Rou or Rollo 
had been foremost among the daring pirates in the Gauls; he 
was growing old and tired of his restless life; the Frankish 
nobles, with Robert, Duke of France, grandfather of Hugh 
Capet, at their head, were equally weary of the ceaseless war 
which brought little profit and less honor; Northern France, 
or Neustria, was well-nigh in the undisputed possession of 
the Pagan Danes; for seventy years no mass had been sung 
in the cathedral of Coutances; little would be lost by giving 
it nominally as well as really up to them; and if by the 
cession Rollo and his marauders could be converted from 
active enemies into allies and subjects, it would be almost a 
clear gain. So reasoned Robert and the nobles, and Charles 
the Simple, who then filled the throne of Clovis, though wor- 
thy of a better reputation than has been generally accorded to 
him, was little more than a puppet in their hands, and was 
forced to yield his assent. ‘The boundaries of Normandy 
were not suflicient for Rollo’s eupidity ; Flanders was offered 
and rejected, then Brittany was proposed and accepted, — 
a good riddance, for when not occupied by the Danes, Brit- 
tany was rather a hostile neighbor than an integral province 
of the realm. ‘The territorial question being settled, Rollo 
condescended to accept the hand of tender Gisella, king 
Charles’s young daughter, and was baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith, with Duke Robert for his sponsor. 

This transaction was vastly more important in its results 
than appeared at the moment. A similar policy had fre- 
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quently been followed before, without leading to any perma- 
nent occupation. Three quarters of a century earlier, Louis 
le Débonnaire had set the example by cessions made in the 
Rhine country to Harold, king of Jutland, on the baptism of 
the latter. The Emperor Lothair had relieved himself of diffi- 
culties in a similar manner in 850, by bestowing part of 
Friesland on Roric, Harold’s nephew ; and his Danish god- 
son Godfrey, son of Harold, had in 853 received a grant of 
territory on the Seine from Charles le Chanve." In 882 
another Godfrey was bought off by Charles le Gros by the 
cession of the territory from the Weser to the Meuse, and the 
hand of another Gisella, King Lothair’s daughter. His mur- 
der in 855 by Counts Everard and Henry we have already 
alluded to,—a state necessity not thought worthy of much 
penance, as Willibert, Archbishop of Cologne, took a leading 
part in the transaction, but for which Count Henry paid the 
penalty, being killed within the year at the siege of Paris. The 
redoubtable Hastings had also received the important inland 
county of Chartres from Charles le Chauve, and his successor 
Gerlo, the founder of the proud races of Blois and Chartres, 
is likewise considered by some authorities to have been a 
Dane.t 

These precedents, however, were not followed by the vigor- 
ous Rollo. His talents as an administrator proved not less 
eminent than his military qualities, and while gratifying his 
wild followers with an occasional foray and a sporadic en- 


* Our author places this event in 850, during an expedition of Godfrey into the 
Seine, apparently following the chronicle of Hermannus Contractus, a writer of 
the eleventh century. Prudentius, Bishop of Troyes, who died in 861, is the best 
authority we have for this period, and he relates the event in 853, when Charles 
and Lothair united to attack Godfrey, ese ravaging the valley of the Scheldt 
The attempt was unsuccessful, and Charles bought the uncertain allegiance of 
Godfrey. The result was apparently unsatisfactory to the Dane, for in 855 we 
find him retarning to Jutland with his cousin Roric, in hopes of obtaining the 
throne, failing in which he retraced his steps and conquered Friesland. Godfrey's 
name occurs frequently in the stormy annals of Charles le Chauve, sometimes as 
acting with him, and sometimes in rebellion 

t This is the generally received opinion, and Palgrave has followed it. Richerius, 
however, an author of the next century, whose assertion for this period must be 
allowed to have some weight, gives an entirely diff 
the family of Chartres 


rent account of the founding of 
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largement of his boundaries, he set himself vigorously to 
work in improving the territory which now belonged to him. 
In this he was completely successful. Such of the inhabit- 
ants as had withstood the tempest of Danish desolation were 
allowed to remain, and gradually the two races coalesced. 
The laws of the country seem to have been adopted by the 
conquerors, and were sternly and impartially enforced. The 
“hue (haw) and cry” is said to be derived from “ Ha Rou!” 
—the interpellation to that ducal judge which never was in 
vain; and the security of property is shown by the tradition 
of the law which forbade the husbandman to remove his 
implements from the field. ‘The Dane seems to have taken 
little part in the general politics of France, but he remained 
true to the oath of allegiance which he had sworn at St. 
Clair sur Epte; when the nobles, with Robert at their head, 
renounced King Charles and elected Robert in his place, 
Rollo was one of the few who remained steadfast; and in 923 
a Norman contingent did ample duty at King Charles's side 
in the battle of Soissons, where the newly crowned usurper 
lost his throne and life. When, shortly afterwards, Charles 
was foully betrayed and cast into prison, where he languished 
for six years till released by death, Rollo recommenced the 
attack; Regnald, another Viking who was laying waste the 
Loire country, advanced to his assistance; and a desperate 
war ensued for several years, objectless, and without result 
except as regarded plunder. Peace was finally obtained with 
Rollo by a heavy Danegeld and another cession of territory ; 
while Regnald pursued his devastating career through Bur- 
gundy, sweeping back to the Loire. Not long afterward he 
made a descent upon England, which from that time claimed 
the greater share of Danish attention; and we hear litile more 
of fresh invasions of France, except when the naturalized 
Normans, hard-pressed, called for aid from the parent country, 
—a demand which was never refused. 

Meanwhile, Rollo the pirate was growing old. Ilis royal 
bride Gisella had borne him no successor, but his ducal 
throne was not for that reason likely to want an heir, More 
than twenty years before his marriage, in 890, at the capture 
of Bayeux, his share of the plunder had included a blooming 
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damsel, Popa, daughter of Count Berenger, and sister of the 
stout Bernard, Count of Senlis. Captivated with her beauty, 
he was united to her, more Danico, and the result of the 
union was a daughter Gerloc and a son William, known in 
history by the surname of Longsword. No priest had blessed 
the bridal bed, but he would have been a daring man who 
had stood up in the ducal placitum and objected to William’s 
heirship on the ground of illegitimacy. To him did Rollo 
confide the cares of government about the year 926, and, seek- 
ing retirement, died peacefully some years later. 

William Longsword is one of the conventional heroes of 
Norman history. Tall, handsome, brave, aflable, victorious 
both in bower and in field, skilled in military affairs, and 
versed in the learning of the schools, he was truly an accom- 
plished knight. ‘The grim old Berserker, his father, knew the 
value of education, having enjoyed none, and careful training 
became a tradition in the family. But William’s good quali- 
ties were mostly on the outside, — the varnish whose brilliant 
gloss attracts the multitude. Bold in front of the enemy, he 
lacked the steadfastness that could look evil fortune in the face. 
He was good-humored, but selfish; punctilious, but faithless ; 
courteous, but sensual ;—a very whited sepulchre, fair-seem- 
ing, but false. His reign was inaugurated by a desperate and 
dangerous revolt of the Britons, whom he completely sub- 
dued. This was speedily followed by a more dangerous in- 
surrection. William’s education had rendered him a French- 
man, and his policy was to Romanize his subjects. ‘The in- 
fluence of Gallic civilization was rapidly pervading the ferra 
Normannorum; but many of the intruding race resisted its 
blandishments, and looked with ill-concealed hostility at the 
progress which it was making under the fostering care of the 
new ruler. The state was divided into two parties; discon- 
tent rapidly ripened into rebellion, and the old Danish party 
suddenly rose in arms under the banner of Count Riulph. 
William was seized with panic terror. Secure within the 
walls of Rouen, he awaited the approach of the insurgent 
army, eagerly offering terms which only extreme fear could 
have dictated, but which were haughtily rejected by the rebels, 
whose demands increased as they approached the capital, and 
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whom, when fairly encamped before the walls, the imme- 
diate abdication ef the obnoxious chief alone could satisfy. 
Driven to despair, William sallied forth, but his heart failed 
him, and he proclaimed his intention of taking refuge in 
France. ‘The stinging reproaches of his adherents at last 
aroused his courage, and, leading his men to the attack, he 
utterly routed the insurgents. Riulph was captured, and with 
the cruelty of cowardice was put to a shameful death, leaving 
to his heirs a dark legacy of vengeance, which was carefully 
nursed and bitterly exacted. This contest decided the social 
condition of the province; the retrograde party was for a time 
destroyed, and William’s Romanizing tendencies had full 
sway. 

Not until the Capets were firmly established on the throne 
was Normandy regarded as an integral portion of the Gallic 
confederation, or were the Normans recognized as compatriots. 
At this period, loathed, dreaded, and despised, the remem- 
brance of their origin and their devastations were too recent, 
and the Franks still consoled themselves by affixing to them 
the stigma of pirates. And yet the influence of the new race 
was daily extending, and year by year their duke took a more 
prominent part in the concerns of the commontvealth. In 
934 young William Téte d’Etoupe, the puissant Duke of 
Aquitaine, an independent sovereign in all but name, solicited 
the hand of the fair Gerloc, Longsword’s sister, which, after 
some hesitation, was graciously accorded. 

Two years later another occasion presented itself of mani- 
festing the importance of the Norman duke among the Frank- 
ish nobles. When in 923 the unhappy Charles the Sim- 
ple was treacherously seized by Herbert of Vermandois, his 
faithful consort Ogiva managed to escape to the court of 
her brother Athelstan, king of England, taking with her, 
concealed in a truss of hay, her son Louis, barely three years 
old, known afterwards in history by the name of D’Outremer. 
Hugh the Great, Duke of France, son of the usurper Robert, 
held the kingdom in his hands, and, with a moderation which 
has baflled inquiry, bestowed the crown upon his brother-in- 
law Rodolph, Duke of Burgundy. A stormy reign had Ro- 
dolph, between Danskermen, Huns, and unguiet nobles; but 
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he too at length was gathered to his fathers, and in 936 the 
barons were again convened to fill the throne which they had 
deprived of all support. Again Duke Hugh had his grasp 
upon the crown, and again he selected another brow to wear 
it. ‘I'wo thirds of the kingdom urged his acceptance of the 
regal dignity ; but, preferring to reign in the name of another, 
he caused the stripling Louis to be brought from beyond the 
sea, and the nobles took the oath of fidelity which they never 
meant to keep. In these transactions William Longsword 
bore the part to which his station entitled him, and his infla- 






























ence was openly thrown into the seale of the descendant of 
Charlemagne. Ere the second year closed, however, we find 
him joining a powerful league against the vigorous young 
monarch; then again deserting his allies. ‘The very wanton- 
ness of faithlessness seemed to possess him, and without ap- 
preciable cause we see his name figuring first on one side and 
then on the other, amid the confused and endless quarrels of 
that dismal time. All parties had become thoroughly dis- 
gusted with him, and dark hints were given from one chief- 
tain to another that the pirate’s son was in the way and must 
be removed. He himself grew tired of his aimless and friend- 
less life, and a wild longing for conventual repose seized the 
boisterous gallant and warrior; but the sagacity of Abbot 
Martin of Jumiéges refused the dangerous neophyte, and he 
returned to his weary task. Suddenly he resolved to govern 
through the Danish party. Harold Blaatand, Over-king of 
Denmark, driven from his throne by rebellion, was permitted 
to settle in the Cotentin, and William planned an education 
for his young son Richard, that should render him a thorough 
Danskerman. But the doomsman was awaiting his victim. 





A burst of outrageous insolence at an interview between 
Otho the Great and Louis sealed his fate, and nothing was 
left but to plan the treachery by which he should be safely 
removed. 'l'wo congenial spirits, Arnoul the ‘Trickster, Count 
of Flanders, and 'Thibaut the ‘Trickster, Count of Chartres, 
his deadly enemies, speedily wove the web of treason. A 
meeting on the islet of Piequigny, a pretended reconciliation, 
an aflectionate leave-taking. a hurried calling back for a for- 


gotten word,—a sword flashes from beneath a cloak, and 
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before the eyes of his followers beyond the water, William 
Longsword lies a dishonored corse in the trampled mud. 
Balzo, nephew of the murdered Riulph, claims the well- 
earned revenge; but others give the honor of the deed to the 
Trickster of Chartres, who, spurring from the fatal spot ere 
the blood upon his sword is fairly dry, wins the hand of his 
victim’s widow, proud Liutgarda, daughter of Herbert of Ver- 
mandois. 
Soon after his accession, William had united himself by 
a Danish marriage to the fair and gentle Espriota. Himself 
a Christian, he had resolutely persisted in employing the Pa- 
gan rites at his bridal, urging that aught else would cast a 
slur upon his own mother and his own birth ;— 
‘Teele ama moult e tint chere; 

Mais a la Danesche manere 

La voult aveir, non autrement 

Ce dist l’estorie, qui ne ment.” 
In 933, at the hour of his sorest need, in Count Riulph’s re- 
bellion, she bore him a noble boy, known afterwards as Rich- 
ard the Fearless. Seduced by the intense desire which then 
possessed him of winning a social equality with the Frankish 
nobles, ere the boy was well in his second year, the faithless 
father and husband had married Liutgarda of Vermandois. 
No divorce was thought necessary to vacate the place for the 
new bride, while William’s sin was probably darkened by the 
continuance of his relations with the still beloved Espriota. 

Not six months before his death, as though presaging the 

end, William had caused the young Richard, not yet ten 
years old, to be accepted as his successor, and had appointed 
as regents and guardians Botho, Oslac, and wise Bernard 
the Dane, one of the last relics of Rollo’s men. No thought 
of insubordination seems to have followed the catastrophe, 
and Richard's splendid inauguration followed close upon his 
father’s obsequies. Still there were two mutually exasperated 
parties within the duchy, and, without, the Franks were eager 
to seize the opportunity and drive the detested Danes to their 
native wilds. What mattered oaths and treaties? What 
faith was to be kept with the faithless pirates?) Duke Hugh 
and King Louis forgot their perennial bickerings, and for 
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once were united. The Pagan party, under Thormod and 
King Sithric, obtained possession of young Richard, and pro- 
cured his apostasy from the Christian religion; but Hugh 
invaded the Evrecin, and Louis, advancing with a handful 
of troops, boldly attacked the Pagan forces. Thormod killed, 
and Sithric forced to flee, the conqueror entered Rouen. He 
obtained possession of the young Duke's person, but, the 
populace rising in insurrection, Louis in a panic granted the 
investiture of the Regnum Northmannicum to the boy, and 
received him to homage. Then, making with the child a 
progress through the duchy, he persuaded the regents to 
allow him to carry their young Duke to his court at Ladn, 
where alone he could receive the breeding befitting his sta- 
tion. 
** Mais une chose vous requier, 

Que Richart m’en laisseiz mener 

Por estre od mei tant et ester, 

Qu’il ait coneu et apris 

Ce qu’est honeur al siecle et pris. 


Aura engin et connoissance 
Mil tanz en mes palaiz en France, 
Qu’‘il n’en aureit en Normandie.”’ 


Singular as it may seem, the request was granted, the boy 
carried to Ladn; and Louis, feeling that Normandy was with- 
in his grasp, began to treat it as part of his own dominions, 
—a part much larger and more powerful than all the other 
territories which remained under the immediate sovereignty of 
the heir of Charlemagne. Meanwhile, the residence of Rich- 
ard at Ladén rapidly degenerated into captivity ; wardens 
were placed over him to answer for his presence with their 
heads; and prayers for his deliverance rose in all the churches 
of the Norman’s land. A scheme was laid for his escape, 
and the noble boy, with resolution beyond his years, deprived 
himself of food and sleep, until his hollow cheeks and failing 
limbs became convincing proofs that in a few days the line 
of Rollo would be extinct. Rapidly he declined, and when 
seemingly at his last gasp, a splendid feast drew off the atten- 
tion of the court and of the prisoner’s guardians. His aflee- 
tionate tutor, Osmond de Cent- Villes, seized the opportunity, 
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and the same expedient which twenty-one years before had 
saved the infant Louis now defeated his plans. In a truss of 
forage the young Duke was carried to the stables, and, ere 
dawn, was safe in the tower of Couci, under the protection 
of his great-uncle, stout Bernard de Senlis. Swiftly rode Ber- 
nard from Senlis to Paris, and warily broke the tidings to 
Duke Hugh, who graciously promised his protection, and de- 
nounced the remorseless ambition of the treacherous king. 
Richard was accordingly openly carried to Senlis, amid os- 
tentatious preparations of defence. Meanwhile, at Ladn all 
was confusion and blank dismay when the yet warm nest 
was found from which the bird had flown. Short time was 
given to unavailing regrets, however, and Louis hastened to 
open negotiations with the wily Duke of France. A demand 
for the surrender of Richard was met with contemptuous de- 
fiance, and then the king proceeded to buy the guardian 
whom he could not frighten. He bid high, — all Normandy 
beyond the Seine, the larger and richer share, should be his 
if he would join in despoiling the helpless boy, — and the 
protector’s indignation at the perfidy was easily forgotten. 
3oth marshalled their forces; Hugh laid siege to Bayeux 
and forced a capitulation, while Louis, with Arnoul of Flan- 
ders, laid waste the country, and, after defeating the Normans 
at Arques, entered Rouen as a conqueror. Cunning old Ber- 
nard the Dane, revolving dark plots to meet treachery with 
treachery, resolutely enforced submission to the usurper, and 
the malecontents gave way on every side. Louis, flushed 
with triumph, and deeming himself on the point of accom- 
plishing his dream of the restoration of his ancestral power, 
was easily persuaded by his perfidious Norman counseliors 
that he had committed a fatal error in admitting the over- 
grown power of Hugh to a partnership in the spoils, and he 
haughtily bade him withdraw. Growling curses at the cun- 
ning of the Dane and the short-sighted policy of Louis, Hugh 
abandoned his hard-won city of Bayeux, and with folded 
arins awaited the result. Bernard’s point was gained, the 
unholy alliance was dissolved, and the tortuous plot began to 
unwind itself. Suddenly on the western marches appeared 
the commencement of revolt. Stout Harold Blaatand re- 
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quited the hospitality of William Longsword by rising in 
arms, and round his standard flocked the Danes pur-sang, 
eager to throw off the yoke of the detested Frank. Louis 
assembled his troops, and marched to nip the rebellion in the 
bud. What followed is diversely related by different authori- 
ties. Our author gives us a spirited battle-piece, in the 
marshes of Corbon, with Louis flying wildly, twice captured, 
then lying perdu, but finally incarcerated in a Rouen dungeon. 
The French chroniclers represent an interview, like the fatal 
one of Picquigny, distrust on one side, but overmastering 
treachery on the other. ‘The result is the same, Louis, like 
his father, Charles the Simple, a prisoner in the hands of his 
deadliest enemies. And now Duke Hugh, seeing his time, 
came forward as the protector of young Richard. Never 





should Louis be released until he had renounced all claim 
upon Normandy, and given his two sons as hostages for 
their father’s faith, Much negotiation ensued, the end of 
which was that the royal infant Carloman was given up, with 
several influential nobles, and Louis, fancying himself once 
more a freeman, found that he had only changed jailers for 
the worse, Duke Hugh handing him over to the jealous care 
of Thibaut, the Trickster of Chartres. A year he lay in that 
stern captivity, and at length, yielding to the demands of his 
nominal subject, he purchased freedom by his only place of 
refuge, the tower of Ladn, long the object of Hugh's cupid- 
ity. At the same time Normandy was declared independent 
of the Frankish monarchy, save a nominal homage, and 
Richard returned in triumph to Rouen, a king in all but 
name. 

Louis's fortunes now seemed desperate. A baffled truce- 
breaker, stripped of his only strong-hold, with the ill-odor of 
unsuccessful villany hanging round him, his energy and ac- 
tivity were still unabated. He speedily formed an alliance 
with his brother-in-law, Otho the Great, while Arnoul of 
Flanders, dreading revenge for the murder of William Long- 
sword, eagerly mustered his troops to aid the projected enter- 
prise. Otho’s assistance was purcha ed by the surrender of 
the undefined Carlovingian claims upon Lorraine, and in the 


summer of 946, at the head of an immense army, : ippeared 
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three kings, Otho of Germany, Conrad of Burgundy and 
Arles, and Louis, nominal monarch of the Franks, with Ar- 
noul leading a powerful contingent, — the whole arrayed, as 
the chroniclers inform us, in straw hats. Meanwhile, the 
threatening preparations had drawn closer the alliance be- 
tween France and Normandy. Hugh had betrothed his 
young daughter Emma to Richard, and, expatiating on the 
isolation of the latter, at a time when the rising spirit of feu- 
dalism ranged every potentate in his appropriate place in the 
social hierarchy, had persuaded him to perform “ commenda- 
tion” to the duchy of France, thus giving rise to the suzerainty 
exercised over Normandy by the Capetian monarchs. 

The tide of war rolled on. An unsuccessful demonstration 
on rocky Ladn was compensated by the capture of Rheims, 
and, spreading over Hugh’s dominions, Louis had the satis- 
faction of giving his enemy’s domains to rapine and plunder. 
Hugh prudently ensconced himself in Orleans. After a fruit- 
less attack on Paris, the active dread of Arnoul persuaded 
Otho to resume the main object of the expedition, the de- 
struction of the intruding Northmen, and the army turned 
north towards Rouen. Ravaging the undefended open coun- 
try, they reached the Danish city, anticipating no resistance, 
Glorious in the Norman annals is the siege of Rouen, — the 
successful sorties, the baflled attacks, the quarrels in the be- 
sieger’s camp, the doubts of Arnoul’s sincerity, his sudden 
retreat before Otho’s rising wrath, and the panic flight of the 
boastful Germans, tracked; hunted, and massacred through 
the Forest of Lions by the avenging Danes. Through all 
these scenes of battle, the foremost figure is ever the young 
Duke Richard, whose deeds of knightly prowess, duly ex- 
tolled by courtly chroniclers, are fully set forth by our author, 
seemingly unmindful that by the calendar the young hero 
could have scarcely more than entered upon his teens. 

Odisse quem laseris, — the hatred of the wrong-doer is last- 
ing, especially when stimulated by a wholesome fear of retri- 
bution. The actors in the wars of Richard’s accession pass 
away one by one; but the antipathy of races remains, and 
private hatreds are transmitted as a legacy from father to son. 
Fourteen years of comparative peace ensue for Normandy, 
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during which Richard’s power is consolidated, his adminis- 
trative talents developed, and his duchy rapidly and quietly 
increases in influence. Meanwhile Louis d’Outremer is the 
first to disappear, in 954, worn out at the early age of thirty- 
one. Then dies Hugh the Great, broken down by ill-sue- 
cess and disease at the siege of Poitiers. The new gener- 
ation occupy the same positions, and prolong the inherited 
quarrels. King Lothair, on his accession, could extort no 
homage from Richard, who, however, paid it to Hugh Capet, 
heir of the duchy of France and of his father’s plans for sub- 
verting the Carlovingian dynasty; and not long afterwards, 
yielding to repeated solicitations, the Norman carries out the 
long-existing marriage-promise with the blooming Emma, 
sister of the Capet. 

Of the old confederates who had sworn the Norman’s ruin 
there yet remained Thibaut of Chartres. With the bloody 
shore of Piequigny fresh in his memory, he perhaps needed no 
stimulus to renew the conflict; but if he had, his wife would 
have supplied it. Proud Liutgarda, William Longsword’s 
widow, could hardly have regarded Richard the Fearless 
without more than the stepmother’s proverbial hate. Child- 
less herself by her first husband, she saw his throne filled by 
one whom the Franks openly stigmatized as his bastard; nor, 
if her own marriage was valid, was the stigma misapplied. 
The embers of discord were smouldering everywhere, and the 
Chartres couple readily fanned them into a blaze. Thai 
Richard must be made away with speedily, became an axiom 
of state policy, and Bruno, Archbishop of Cologne, Duke of 
Lorraine, and Otho the Great's favorite brother, undertook to 
lead the wild beast into the snare. <A friendly conference at 
Amiens, to reconcile the king and the duke, was proposed. 
Heedlessly Richard accepted the invitation, and gayly jour- 
neyed towards his doom. Suddenly his progress was arrested 
in the forests of the Beauvoisin. 

‘It was the sudden apparition of two Knights starting through the 
thicket, hot and fagged and dusty, so muilled in their mantles that their 
faces could not be discerned...... Noble Duke, said they, what choose 
ye to be your lot? Ruler among your own people, or a banished 


man? Shepherd, swineherd, or worse ? 
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“Richard was astounded. Richard-sans-Peur felt fear now; and 
when, in after times, the Knights told their own story, they related how 
Richard's color rose, not from anger, but from real and actual alarm 
and confusion. Silent awhile, he broke that silence : — Whose Lieges 
were they? What matters it, replied they, if faithful to thee? No 
more questions did Richard ask. His guerdons bespoke his gratitude 
for the warning, and also his comprehension of the snare. Richard's 
own golden-hilted sword did the one Knight receive. Four pounds 
in weight did that hilt weigh. The companion was honored with Rich- 
ard’s golden bracelet, — the ensign of his ducal dignity, equi-ponderous 
with the splendid sword-hilt, and also fashioned of the purest gold. 
The Monitors vanished, Richard rejoined his Nobles and Cortege,— 
Ciautier-le-Veneur no doubt amongst them, —and related the strange 
encounter which had befallen him. Some slight debate seems to have 
ensued ; but they were ultimately unanimous in accepting the counsel 
conveyed by the enigma. Forward would be folly; and forthwith 
must Richard return to Rouen.” — Vol. LL. pp. 725 - 727. 

Again was the lure displayed to entice the wary falcon. 
Richard owed homage to Lothair; the debt had not yet been 
paid, and now the neglect must be repaired. Richard de- 
murred; the transactions of 945 had released him, and his 
oaths were due only to the Duke of France. A conference 
was suggested; hopes of an entire pacification were thrown 
out, and towards the banks of the Eaulne hastened Richard, 
with a picked troop of Norman and Briton chivalry, while 
from the east swept Lothair, accompanied by Baldwin of 
Flanders, ‘Thibaut of Chartres, Geoflrey Grisgonnelle of 
Anjou, and a foree computed by the Norman chroniclers to 
amount to ten thousand fighting men. Their hope was to 
surprise Richard the Fearless, and in this they had nearly 
succeeded; but scouts had been thrown out, and when the 
shock came, the Norman knights were ready. Desperately 
the Franks endeavored to force the passage of the stream, 
and desperately were they resisted, Richard summoning to 
his assistance the warlike peasantry of the country, whom he 
had armed in expectation of treachery. As usual, there are 
two accounts of the skirmish:— one, that Richard, finding 
his enemies too powerful, withdrew in safety; the other, 
that the Franks, overcome by Norman valor, fled in wild dis- 
order and with heavy loss. ‘The result is the same, — baflled 


treachery and increasing hate. 
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There was no need of further concealment, and early in 
the following year (962) Lothair held a placitum, or national 
diet, at the royal city of Ladn, where he formally impeached 
Richard as a felon, and asked the aid of his lieges to reduce 
the traitor to submission. It was readily granted, and Lo- 
thair and Thibaut entered Normandy, and speedily captured 
Evreux. The gathering forces of Richard compelled their 
retreat, and the Normans burst in fury over Thibaut’s county 
of Chartres, burning, ravaging, and destroying. 'Thibaut re- 
paid the insult, and by a skilful and rapid movement reached 
touen, pitching his camp over against the city. Small re- 
pose had the beleaguering troops; in the dead of night the 
Normans crossed the Seine, torch and dagger did their work, 
and ere dawn the shattered remains of the Chartrain forces 
were flying wildly southwards. So far, Richard had man- 
fully held his own; but an harassing, desultory war succeeded, 
in which King Lothair, with Thibaut and Geoflrey of Anjou, 
kept his borders in continual alarm. Richard felt himself 
alone. His immediate suzerain, Hugh Capet, remained aloof, 
and made no attempt to exert his nominal authority over his 
vassals of Anjou and Chartres. In this isolation, the Nor- 
man’s thoughts turned to the fatherland, and he appealed for 
help to brave Harold Blaatand, who seventeen years before, 
after reinstating him on the throne, had returned to Denmark, 
and reconquered his ancestral crown. ‘The request was read- 
ily granted, and soon a fleet manned by hardy Danskermen 
ploughed the waters of the Seine, when Richard, warmly 
greeting the welcome allies, stationed them at Jeu-fosse, a 
commanding situation, whence their ancestors a hundred 

years before had repeatedly harried the surrounding country. 

This new and powerful element soon made itself felt in the 

war, and the rapidly spreading desolation caused by the 

fierce Pagans soon brought the Franks as humble suppliants, 
praying Richard to stay the pestilence thus let loose upon 
them. The Count of Chartres, pocketing his pride, stole 
silently to Rouen and begged for peace, abandoning hard- 
won Evreux, and Richard magnanimously forgave his mani- 
fold wrongs. King Lothair and the other nobles had mean- 
while opened negotiations through good Bishop Wolfadus, 
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and, as Richard was found willing to treat, an embassy was sent 
to Rouen and magnificently received. Richard was embar- 
rassed. His new allies had served his turn, but how was he 
to rid himself of their dangerous friendship? They spurned 
all thoughts of abandoning the pillage of the fat cornfields 
and rich vineyards of France. “ Go with us, and we will 
win all France for ourselves and for thee. Keep aloof, and 
we shall win all France for ourselves, but not for thee. 
Choose!” “Richard had a delicate task before him, requiring 
all his astuteness; and well he acquitted himself of it. For 
sixteen days the camp at Jeu-fosse was a scene of wild con- 
fusion, Richard prudently keeping himself out of the way, 
and treating with the most influential chiefs, into whose 
pouches Frankish money was lavishly poured. The clamor 
finally subsided, and the camp divided itself into two sec- 





















tions. The one received baptism and settled as colonists in 
Normandy ; the other, furnished with vessels, tried its ad- 
venturous fortunes in Spain, where, after overrunning Ga- 
licia, it was eventually exterminated by Gonzalo Sanchez. 
Shortly afterwards Lothair and Richard held a solemn inter- 
view, at which oaths of friendship were exchanged and the 
terra Normannorum assured to the progeny of Rollo for 
ever. ‘Thus ended the last of the Danish incursions, which 
for a century and a half had wasted the energies of France, 
and threatened to destroy the lingering remains of Roman 
civilization. 

We see little more of Richard. Vor thirty-three years 
longer he governed his subjects temperately and wisely, and 
to him may be attributed the peculiar forms of Norman 
cultivation, and the powerful influence exercised by Nor- 






mandy upon the conterminous states. In the revolution 
which placed the Capets on the Carlovingian throne he 
appears to have taken a leading part, but more by his per- 
sonal weight and authority in the secret intrigues of the 
time, than by open acts which appear on the pages of the 
annalist. As the family historian proudly asserts, 
















“Par le conseil del gran Barnage 
It par la foree de Richart, 
Par son conseil et son art 
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Fu Hugon Chapes recéu, 
Et en France pour Rei tenu. 






























Par Richart e par sa valor; 

Ki eu avait sa seror, 

Par son conseil et par s‘amur, 
Fu de France, Huon Seignur.”’ 


Following the traditions of the family, he had proved false 
to his marriage vow. Gentle Emma, the Capet’s sister, his 
wife in little more than name, had died childless a few years 
after her bridal, and Richard easily consoled himself with the 
smiles of Guenora, his favorite, whom he subsequently mar- 
ried. By her and by others he left a numerous progeny, the 
founders of many of the noblest houses of Normandy; and 
his great-grandson, the victor of Hastings, whose cognomen 
of the Manzer, or Bastard, was as truly bestowed as his more 
glorious after-title of the Conqueror, was not on that account 
less the legitimate heir to the throne than two thirds of his 
ducal ancestors. In 996 Richard died, full of years and of 
honors, stigmatized to the last, however, by the Frankish his- 
torian, as * Piratarum Dux.” 

H[ere our author concludes his second volume. We trust 
shortly to meet him in the promised continuation, which is to 
earry the history down to the reign of Edward the Third. 
The period indicated is one of the highest moment, presenting, 
besides the most stirring historical incidents, large questions 
of polity, the solution of which has exercised a powerful in- 
fluence on the existing condition of the civilized world. 
During the convulsive throes of the tenth century, society 
was born again, and the first faint struggles of the nascent 
modern civilization present a study of the deepest interest. 
The dawn of the new literature, the first appearance of the 
Tiers Etat as a political force, the gigantic advance in the 
power of Rome over the rights of both the civil magistracy 
and the religious hierarchy, the consolidation of feudalism into 





a complete and overmastering system, the rise of the institu- 
| tions of chivalry, the gradual evolution of the various consti- 
tutions of the European governments, so similar in their 
sources, so diilerent in their issues, the formation of trading 
communities or guilds, the development of the arts as typi- 
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fied in the wonders of Christian architecture, — all these, and 
many other points of scarcely less importance, we look to see 
elucidated with the profound research and trained judgment 
of which Sir Francis has already given us such convincing 
proofs. 

According to popular belief, the main object of a review is 
to show that the critic is a much cleverer man than his anu- 
thor. In pursuance of the duty which we thus owe to our 
brethren of the craft, we therefore proceed to notice a few 
trifling errors which have attracted our attention in the peru- 
sal of these volumes. 

Pepin the Second, king of Aquitaine, is spoken of (Vol. I. 
p- 398) as “king, pretender, monk, and pirate, married (as is 
supposed) to the sister of Robert-le-Fort.”. Such a marriage 
is too improbable to have deserved any sanction from the 
historian. The father of Pepin the Second, Pepin the First, 
in $22, by command of Louis le Débonnaire, married Ingel- 
truda, daughter of Theodebert, “Comes Matricencis” (see 
Eginhard, Annal., an, 822). Now, in the Carlovingian theory 
of Capetian genealogy, this Theodebert was the father of 
Robert le Fort, and thus the wild supposition alluded to has 
been suggested by some strenuous believer in the unity of 
the second and third dynasties. 

In discussing the various theories of the origin of the 
Capets, we find it stated (Vol. I. p. 407) with regard to 
Witikind, the supposed father of Robert le Fort, that “ Con- 
radus Urspergensis, Abbot of Lichtenau, proves that Witikind 
was no other than the great and heroic chieftain of the Saxon 
race.” Now Conrad was a compiler of chronicles in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, and the opinion thus attributed 
to him is full three centuries younger. Conrad, copying 
Richerius, a writer of the tenth century, merely speaks of 
Robert’s father as “ Vuitikinum, ex Germania profugum ” 
(anno 886). Ilis allusion is purely incidental, and he makes 
no attempt to identify the German fugitive with the Saxon 
hero, the discovery of the relationship being reserved for the 
over-learned of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘That 
Conrad was innocent of any such folly is suiliciently shown 
by his account of the hero Witikind’s posterity, in his chapter 
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’ where no mention is made of any 


“De Origine Saxonum, 

such illustrious oflshoot. The interminable controversies 
which have arisen upon these points have invested them with 
an adventitious importance not a little ludicrous. 

In speaking of the death of the usurper Robert, at the bat- 
tle of Soissons, in 925, it is stated (Vol. IL. pp. 40, 41): * The 
assailants thronged round the dying hing; seven spears trans- 
fixed him; one, whose trenchant iron clove through tongue, 
palate, and brain, was claimed by the Carlovingians as the 
weapon of King Charles. The legitimate monarch enjoyed 
the renown of giving the traitor the finishing blow.” Had 
Charles the Simple put forth any such claim, it would have 
been recorded by the contemporary chroniclers. ‘The author- 
ity for the assertion is Ekkehardus of Urangen, a German 
compiler of the twelfth century. Richerius, a much nearer 
authority, whose account of the battle Sir Francis has fol- 
lowed in most of the details, says positively (Lib. I. Cap. 45) 
that Charles, at the earnest request of the chiefs and bishops, 
took no part in the battle, but watched its progress from a 
neighboring eminence, — “ montem loco oppositum conscen- 
dit.....eventum belli inde expecturus.” Our author, how- 
ever, copies both Richerius and Ekkehardus in his statement of 
the number slain in the battle, each side losing more than half 
of those engaged. As the battle was a drawn one, no pursuit 
taking place, this immense slaughter is evidently fabulous. 
Richerius states that he gives the figures on the authority of 
Frodoardus, thus stamping his own assertion as an error, 
since Frodoardus says nothing of the kind. 

'The proceedings in 947 and 948, by which Louis d’Outre- 
mer invoked the assistance of the Pope and of the German 
princes in his conflict with Hugh, are highly curious, and 
especially interesting as one of the earliest instances of Papal 
interference in distant political quarrels. Vol. I]. p. 593, our 
author speaks of the Synod of Verdun as assembling January 
13, 948. Now the Synod of Verdun was held November 17, 
947, and that of Mouzon, January 13, 948. (Frodoardus, ann 
947, 948; and Richerius, Lib. Il. Cap. 65, 66.) In his ae- 
count of the Council of Engelheim, which soon followed, Sir 
Francis appears to confound the proceedings against Duke 
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Hugh with those against Hugh “ Parvulus,” com titor for 
the archbishopric of Rheims. “ Archbishop Artaldus then re- 
cited, with much detail, the acts of violence committed by 
Duke Hugh, and the vexation and persecution he had suflered 
from that arch-tyrant,” &e. (pp. 599-601.) The speech of 
Artaldus was directed entirely against the other Hugh, — 
“ Hugonem sibi subrogatum episcopum,”’ —and the quotations 
from the holy Fathers, Sixtus, Alexander, Innocent, Zosimus, 
&e., were launched at the Parvalus and not at the Duke. 

The transactions by which Hugh Capet mounted the throne 
on the death of Louis the Fifth possess the highest interest, 
elucidated as they are by the recently discovered Chronicle of 
Richerius. When the informal assembly of nobles at Com- 
piegne separated to meet again for the purpose of electing a 
king, Archbishop Adalbero proposed that they should bind 
themselves by oath to Hugh not to electioneer in the inter- 
val, —“vos nihil quiesituros, nihil molituros.” Sir Francis 
phrases it, that they should “abstain from any proceedings in 
the nature of an election” (Vol. Il. p. 870), which conveys an 
entirely diflerent idea; and immediately afterwards he says: 
“Nor..... could it be considered as very unfair that the oath 
of obedience should be given to Adalbero and to Hugh Capet.” 
Hugh alone was the recipient of the oath. Adalbero’s prop- 
osition was, “ Placeat vos mecum magno duci sacramento 
obligari,” and the chronicler proceeds: “ Sacramento itaque 
duct alligantur.” (Richerius, Lib. IV. Cap. 8.) The point 


is interesting, as showing the unquestioned pre-eminence of 


Hugh, his civil predominance being such as not to require 
the conjunction of the primate’s ecclesiastical authority in 
becoming the depositary of the dormant regal power. 

Vast is the influence of that indefinite entity which, for 
want of a better name, we call s/y/e. In Paris those abstrac- 
teurs de quintessence, the hommes de style, »ve a power in the 
state, to be bribed or bullied, cajoled or threatened, accord- 
ing to the strength or weakness of the powers that be. The 
charming trifles of Addison, embalmed, like flies in amber, in 
the graceful ease of his transparent sentences, bid fair to live 
as long as the language. ‘The compilations of Hume and 
Robertson, prejudiced, destitute of research, and utterly value- 
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less as histories, preserve their place as English classics be- 
cause they Tire easy to read and levy no tax upon the com- 
prehension of the reader. The want of these characteristics 
condemns many a valuable book to obscurity; and though 
such will not be the fate of the volumes under consideration, 
still they will have a circulation very far beneath their merits, 
and their influence will be exerted upon the popular mind 
chiefly by fashioning the thoughts of those who do the 
thinking for others. It is not that Sir Francis is dull, or 
heavy, or unintelligible; it is that he is fond of the bizarre 
and unexpected, and is perpetually startling the reader with 
abrupt contrasts of light and shade. It is hard for him to 
settle down into the sober jog-trot of continuous narrative, 
and he is constantly relieving the monotony by caracoling 
in a style as original as it is unlooked for. These eccen- 
tricities of manner are unfortunate, as with the common run 
of mankind they are apt to be taken for charlatanry, and to be 
considered rather as shams to disguise poverty, than as mark- 
ing the exuberant wealth of a powerful and richly stored intel- 
lect. There is nothing dull about Sir Francis, and as soon 
as one has become used to his caprices of manner, bis pie- 
turesque and eflective details, his dramatic touches, and even 
his colloquial and undignified forms of speech prevent the 
reader's interest from flagging. The attention thus kept 
alive is constantly rewarded by piercing views, which illumi- 
nate old questions and present them in new and suggestive 
forms; by novel and accurate estimates of the actors and 
actions discussed ; by scenes painted with a spirit and vigor 
which present them distinctly before the eye; by touches of 
healthy human sentiment which bring down the personages of 
the story from their high historic pedestal, and place them 
before us as living, breathing, rejoicing, and suffering men 
and women; and by glimpses into the internal life and polity 
of those distant ages, deeper and truer than any writer in the 
language has yet afforded. As an example of Sir Francis 

his quaint moods, we quote the following eflective and 
eccentric picture of the irraption of barbarians which shat- 
tered the Carlovingian Empire. His third chapter opens 


thus: — 
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“Internal enemies and external enemies, enemies known, enemies 
unknown, enemies provoked, enemies unprovoked, enemies from the 
East, enemies from the West, enemies from the South, enemies from 
the North, from the seas, the rivers, and the hills. — Our sailors box 
the compass, improving Charlemagne’s lessons. Charlemagne began 
to give the compound names by which the rhombs of the mariner’s 
card are known; and from every circling point of the horizon the 
wind wafied an enemy. Christians and half-Christians, Mahometans 
and idolaters, diverse races, and diverse tongues,— worshippers of 
Thor and Odin, Promo, Chrodo, Jutebog, Zernebog, Belbog, Zutebor, 
and lion-visaged Radegast, Swantowit with four heads, triple-headed 
Triglaw, and genial Siewa, the many-breasted teeming Siewa with 
the bunch of grapes in her hand,— Gascon, Vascon or Escaldua- 
nace, Celt or Breyzad, Jute, Norsk and Dansker; Ishmaelite, Moor, 
Saracen ; Sorb, Wend and QObotrite; Lech, Zech and Magyar, — all 
conjoined with the infatuated Carlovingian Princes and their more 
infatuated subjects in effecting the Empire’s destruction. 

* Alas! for Charlemagne’s victories, Charlemagne’s conquests, Char- 
lemagne’s wisdom, cultivation and knowledge — all come to naught, 
turned to confusion. Aquitania, a festering ulcer, rebellious, and 
tempting the offspring of the throne to disobedience and rebellion, 
Armorica, no longer merely an insurgent province, but a kingdom 
striving for independence and liberty, the Sclavonians breaking up 
the borders of the Empire. Worse than all, the extinction of nat- 
ural affection, truth, faith, honesty and loyalty; the hand of each 
brother, not figuratively but literally lifted against each other, every 
father distrustful, every son disobedient. Certain obscure ejaculatory 
English-Saxon verses are extant, describing a country in utter misery, 
which, partially divested of their archaic orthography, run as follows: — 


7 Land-king wilful, dooms-man nimmand, rich-man niggard, poor-man 


proud, qare loe broken, child unburom, churl unthe we d, fool reckless, 


old-man loveless, woman shameless, land lawless, better be liteless” — 

These rapid lines, of which there are many more, sounding as hav- 

ing been transmitted from remote antiquity, truly characterize the 
t 


wretchedness of the Empire —the whole one vast Luegen-feld, 


flooded by falsehood, without comfort, without rest.” 


We cannot repress a remonstrance at the language in 
which it sometimes pleases Sir Francis to disguise his 
thoughts. If he had been “at a feast of tongues and had 
brought away the scraps,” he could hardly set before us a 
more complete olla podrida. Archaisms and neologisms, clas- 
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sicisms and vulea‘isms, Gallicisms, Germanicisms, and Itali- 
cisms, bristle through his pages as the whim of the moment 
directs. We might pardon “ ebenbiirtigkeit,’ though the 
English paraphrase would be preferable ; but “ pentimento,”’ 
“ conventional gergo,” “ Luegen-felders,” “ Luegen-feldland,” 
“ prevented ” used in place of “ anticipated,” and “ reticences ” 
as a plural, are inadmissible. Such Johnsonisms as “con- 
siliency,”’ “ dispathies,” “ protoplast,” “ brumal,” and “am- 
bages,” present a striking contrast to “lick-spittle,” “ clemmed,” 
; while “ dependable,” “ pilgrim- 


* hoiking,” and “ fletchers’ 
ized,” and “ bucketted,” display a greater power in invent- 
ing new combinations, than command over such as already 
existed. 

But these are spots on the sun, and we fear that we have 
hardly done justice to the very favorable opinion which we 
have formed of these volumes. Only those who have strug- 
gled wearily through the jejune and scanty chronicles of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, so deficient in all that we particu- 
larly want to know, can estimate the powers requisite to 
weave their confused and reluctant facts into a flowing and 
continuous narrative, and to clothe their skeleton characters 
in the flesh and blood of living men. ‘This task no man in 
England could have accomplished as Sir Francis Palgrave 
has done it; for he is not only an archwologist of singular and 
accurate profundity, but he also possesses that breadth and 
strength of thought which looks on archwological research as 
a means, not as an end, and the laborious acquisitions which 
others fondly consider as a result, he regards as merely the 
material for combination and generalization. We trust that 
his example may not be lost, and that erelong England may 
be able to boast of more like him, worthy compeers of that 
illustrious band who, from Daniel to Henri Martin, have made 
French historical literature the first in the civilized world. 
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Arr. IL — Life of George Washington. By WasutnctTon 
Invine. Vols. I. to IV. New York: George P. Put- 
nam & Co. 1855-1857. Svo.* 


We have been told that, when Mr. Irving was a child 
five or six years old, he was walking one day, with a favorite 
Scotch servant-woman, in Broadway; not the Broadway of 
our times, in which Presidents and Generals are lost in the 
crowd, but that quict little thoroughfare, which, starting from 
the Battery as its court-end, ran on, through rows of modest 


dwelling-houses and still more modest shops, to the fields and 
gardens around the Park. In one of these shops there was a 
little more stir than usual, with a little bustle, too, of curiosity 
about the door, which attracted the good woman’s attention ; 
and on looking in for the cause, she saw that General Wash- 
ington was there. Seizing her young companion by the 
hand, she drew him forward, and led him right up to the 
General, exclaiming, “ Look here, sir, here is a bairn that is 
named for ye.’ Washington laid his hand upon the child's 
head, and from that day to this, the blessing of the “ Father 
of his Country ” has rested upon it. 

It is impossible to recall this little incident without re- 
ilecting, “ How mysteriously is the web of life woven! To 
Washington it was a trifle, dwelt upon, perhaps, with pleas- 
ure, for a moment, told, it may be, to his wife on his return 
home, and then forgotten amid the thousand anxieties of his 
position. He had just entered upon his duties as President 
under the new Constitution. Grave cares, intricate ques- 
tions of state, were weighing upon him, and what time had 
he to bestow anything more than a smile and a caress on this 
child of a stranger, even though bearing his own name? 
What would have been his sensations could he have foreseen 
the future career of that child! How would his cares have 


* We welcomed this work, on the appearance of the first volume, in an article, 
which, as a critical examination of it in so unfinished a state would have been pre- 
mature and necessarily incomplete, was chiefly devoted to an analysis of Washing- 
ton’s character. Our readers would hardly have excused us if we had failed to em- 
brace the earliest opportunity of returning to it. 
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been lightened, what a thrill would have shot to his heart, 
what a fervor would have glowed in his benediction, could 
some friendly voice have whispered in his ear,‘ This boy will 
one day bear his part in the great work of raising his country 
to the first place among the nations; he will compel her reluc- 
tant kindred beyond the sea to recognize her genius, as you 
have compelled them to recognize her power; he will fill 
public stations with dignity, and adorn private life with all 
the gentler virtues; and when, at last, after many wander- 
ings and many labors, he shall come and make his home 
upon the banks of that stream which was the scene of some 
of your greatest trials and noblest achievements, he will de- 
vote the mature wisdom and temperate eloquence of a green 
old age to the story of your life, and indissolubly unite his 
name with yours in a work which shall be the guide and the 
delight of the remotest posterity !’” 

Many concurring causes seem to have pointed out Mr. 
Irving as the historian of Washington. He had been the 
first to tell the story of Columbus fully, and to paint the 
struggles of that sublime genius in colors which, like those of 
the frescos on the ruins of old Roman palaces, will preserve 
their freshness unchanged, in spite of time and decay. He 
was known to have a rare talent for the study of character, 
seizing readily upon all those delicate shades and nice dis- 
tinctions which, though essential to the truth of a portrait, 
and often the only clew to apparent contradictions, escape the 
common eye. He was acknowledged to be one of the best 
of narrators, full of life and movement, carrying you from 
scene to scene with an interest that never flags, possessing all 
the warmth of a poet, and yet free from that melodramatie 
exaggeration which is the worst falsifier of history. He was 
the master of a pure English style, with its graphic epithets 
and rich cadences, which, while it addresses itself to the 
understanding and the heart, fills the ear with a delicious 
melody that thrills you like music. And with all this he had 
lived in the world, and that in an age full of great events; 
had mingled freely in the society of different nations; had 
met face to face the great men of his time; had seen kings 
upon their thrones, savage chiefs in their native wilds, gen- 
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erals fresh from the battle-field, statesmen surrounded with the 
pageantry of ollice, or mourning in involuntary retirement the 
loss of a power that had become essential to their happiness. 
He had lived, too, in delightful intercourse with the monarchs 
of the mind, the great poets who, from the seclusion of their 
closets, sent forth words that were repeated with rapture in 
courts and cottages, on the ocean and by the watch-fire ; and 
he had seen them pass away one by one, repeating the lesson 
of ages, that he who would live in the hearts of men must 
live for mankind. 

Therefore, when it was known that the first volume was in 
the hands of the printer, there was a general expression of 
satisfaction among the friends of American literature. They 
felt that this wondrous story would be told aright; that 
Washington would be drawn in all the majesty of his great- 
ness; that the charms of exquisite composition, gracing the 
record of virtue, would form a work which fathers would trans- 
mit to their children as a precious legacy. ‘This expectation 
has been abundantly fulfilled. Each new volume has been 
received with a weleome that must have carried a cheering 
glow to the author’s heart. You will meet them in steam- 
boats, you will meet them in the cars; they have taken their 
place at the side of the classics in the library, and lie, in rich 
bindings, among the ornaments of the centre-table. We have 
seen them eall a brighter flush to the check of youth, and 
heard their harmonious periods flowing with impressive solem- 
nity from the lips of age. Seldom has literature witnessed 
a more perfect triumph; never, one on which the recorder of 
her checkered annals can dwell with so serene and unsullied 
joy. 

The life of Washington had a’ready been writien by emi- 
nent men, and rightly filled an important place in American 
literature. The first of his biographers who had access to his 
papers was Chief Justice Marshall,—a man of rare intellect- 
ual vigor, large experience, untiring industry, a statesman, a 
diplomatist, a jurist, and a soldier. He had served through 
the war with credit; had, on two important occasions, been 
invited by Washington to connect himself with his adminis- 
tration; had lived with him on terms of confidential inter- 
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course; and after his death had been intrusted with his 
papers, as they had been arranged under his own direction 
and left by him in the archives of Mount Vernon. From 
































these authentic sources, illustrated by personal recollections, 
and by a careful comparison with printed works and ollicial 
documents, Judge Marshall drew the materials for his life of 
Washington; a work which, whether we consider the dignity 
of the subject or the character and position of the author, 
must always hold a conspicuous place in our historical litera- 
ture. ‘The first edition, in five octavo volumes, began to ap- 
pear within little over three years after Washington's death, 
and while most of the principal actors in the events which it 
records were still living; —a circumstance which may be con- 
sidered as having exercised both a favorable and an unfavor- 
able influence upon it. 

All the principal events of Washington’s life were still fresh 
in many memories. The old men had witnessed them; men 
of middle age, and some who were still young, had been 
actors in them; and children had grown up in the midst of 
those fireside recollections which make the first generation 
after a great event feel as if they had been its contemporaries, 
This familiarity with the details of his subject, both in himself 
and in his immediate readers, rendered it diflicult for Marshall 
to enter into the feelings of those of a later generation. 
Kiverything was so clear to his own mind, that he never 
paused to ask how it would strike others. The names of 
men and places, of encampments and battle-fields, awakened 
such vivid recollections, came before him with such a variety 
of characteristic circumstances, that he never thought of 
painting them. It was dillicult for him to conceive, in his 
intimate familiarity with them, what kind of questions one 
less familiar would ask. Why should he tell how Washing- 
ton looked in his tent, or sat his horse, when thousands of his 
readers knew it as well as he? 

But with all this he would be true to the spirit of the 
times. He would speak of things as they appeared to the 
actors themselves. He could not falsify the general character 
of an age which was still living to tell him if his portrait 
were unfaithful. He would retain enough of his early feelings 
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to reproduce his original impressions ; while many interesting 
circumstances would derive their authenticity from his testi- 
mony. If Marshall had been a poet, what a picture he might 
have drawn! How naturally the hero would have blended 
with the man! How like actual things all the great points of 
Washington's character, and all the important periods of his 
eareer, With their variety of incident and position, would have 
come before us, warming our hearts and kindling our imagi- 
nations as with a real presence! It would have been like a 
triumphal procession in an old bas-relief, in which, while the 
long ranks of victors and captives pass before you with their 
arms and trophies, and in all the magnificence of ancient war- 
fare, your eye still follows the general in his car of triumph, 
as the moving and master spirit of all. 

But Marshall was pre-eminently a man of pure intellect, 
expounding with lucid order the conclusions of an exact logic 
and profound analysis, but unskilled in the language of the 
imagination and the art of awakening vivid conceptions. 
His work is a clear exposition of causes, an accurate narrative 
of events, a faithful record of actions, a just appreciation of 
motives and characters, but formal, cold, and inelegant ; com- 
manding our confidence by its candor and our respect by its 
good sense, but failing to reanimate the past, and to bring us 
into the presence of its hero as a living being. 

Ramsay attempted less than Marshall. He had already 
written the History ef South Carolina and the History of the 
Revolution, and the Life of Washington seemed the natural 
complement of his labors. Like Marshall, he had been an 
actor in the scenes which he undertook to describe, had lived 
familiarly with the eminent men of the day, had had free 
access to oflicial documents, and had studied Washington in 
his own letters. He had, moreover, a more cultivated histori- 
eal sense than Marshall, and used language more effectively. 
He possessed in an eminent degree the power of compression. 
“His book is complete,” we once heard good old General 
Lafayette say of his History of the Revolution; “he has put 
everything into it: he abbreviates like Florus.” But his nar- 
rative, though clear, wants color: it has movement without 


vivacity ; distinctness without graphic power. He tells the 
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story, but fails to paint the scenes or the men. And thus, 
with a kind of knowledge which none but a contemporary 
can possess, with ample materials to draw from, and abun- 
dant means of verifying every statement by direct confer- 
ence with actors still in the full possession of their faculties, 
he has left us a meagre volume, which must always be con- 
sulted, though it will seldom be read. 

An interval of thirty years, which added but little to our 
knowledge of Washington’s history, brings us to Mr. Sparks. 
And now, for the first time, we find ourselves in presence of a 
man placed at suflicient distance from the scene to view it in 
all its complex relations, and eminently qualified by the bent 
of his genius, by habits of patient research, and by that sober 
earnestness Which never relaxes its exertions, to do full justice 
to the subject. The careful study which he had already made 
of the foreign relations of the most important part of this 
period, while editing the “ Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
Revolution,” had prepared him for entering with a more per- 
fect intelligence upon the examination of Washington's own 
papers. For ten years those precious documents, the origi- 
nals themselves, which Washington, with a full consciousness 
of their historical value,” had carefully arranged and preserved 
during his lifetime, and bequeathed at his death to his favor- 
ite nephew, as a special testimonial of his confidence, were 
intrusted to him, to select and annotate for the press, his 
daily companions, the absorbing object of his study and 
meditation. He read them all, more than two hundred folio 
volumes, carefully and critically, with pen in hand: and 
when he had gone through them once, and marked those 
which seemed best adapted to the plan of his publication, to 
guard himself, as far as conscientious industry could do it, 
against the danger of mistake, he began his task anew, and 
went over them all again. Nor did he close his labors here. 


or confine his researches to Washingion’s own correspond- 


ence. He travelled extensively, both at home and abroad; 


examined numerous public and private collections: conversed 


e Washington to the President of Congre from New Windsor, April 4 
Sparks’s Washington, Vol. VII. p. 46 
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with the surviving friends and companions of his hero; visit- 
ed every battle-field and every encampment; traced out the 
lines of march of the contending armies; and more than once 
had the good fortune to find some old soldier near the spot, 
to guide him in his observations. And that none of those 
influences which bring happy thoughts, and attune the facul- 
ties to harmonious action, might be wanting, he went, when 
these preliminary studies were completed, and took up his 
abode, with all the precious fruits of his labors around him, 
in the house in which Washington had passed the first trying 
and eventful months of the war. There, in the same room 
in which the “ Father of his Country,” as yet but imperfectly 
known to himself and to the world, had met in council the 
early companions of his cares, some of whom were to stand 
by him to the last, and some to fall from him in the proving 
hour, with the very paper before him on which that hand, 
which never traced a selfish nor an ignoble thought, had re- 
corded the wants and wishes of those gloomy. days, he took 
up his pen to tell the wonderfal story. How often must he 
have started at the opening door, the door through which 
Washington had passed! What solemn thoughts must have 
come over him as he raised his eyes to the window and 
looked forth, under the shadowing elms and across the green 
meadows where the Charles still winds its pleasant path to 
the bay! “ Those elms,” he may have said, “ were saplings 
when Washington was here, bending to every blast, casting 
no grateful shadows upon the greensward, drawing no music 
from the passing wind. Did Washington, as his thoughtful 
eye rested upon them and his spirit held anxious communion 
with the future, ever liken them to the tree that he was plant- 
ing? Did he ever say to them, * You will go on to the ful- 
ness of your growth, drawing strength from sunshine and 
shower, putting forth your leaves and casting them again, 
with each return of the seasons, till your tops reach high into 


_the heavens, and your broad branches spread out with a grate- 


ful shade: but who ean foretell the fate of that delicate and 
fragile tree which I am planting in darkness d gloom? Who 
can say what manner of men they will be who will one day 
come and seat themselves at your feet,—the hardy sons of 
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freemen, or the abject offspring of slaves, — reviling me as 
a rebel, or blessing my memory as the deliverer of my coun- 
try?’” How often must these and kindred thoughts have 
crowded upon the historian’s mind and checked his pen! 
What more could he have asked to aid him in combining the 
results of his long and laborious researches into a glowing 
and lifelike picture of Washington? 

But, unfortunately, the history of Washington’s life was less 
Mr. Sparks’s object than editing and illustrating his writings. 
Modestly overestimating Judge Marshall's work,” he contracted 
3 the plan of his own. With materials for five volumes, he has 
confined himself to one. With unrivalled stores of illustra- 
, tion, he has given us only enough to make us eager for more. 
As an introduction to Washington’s Writings, his work is 
a model, luminous, comprehensive, accurate, and just ; con- 





































ceived in the true spirit of historical appreciation, and written 
in a simple, manly, and dignified style. It will always retain 
the high position which it took from the beginning, and will 
be regarded as an indispensable auxiliary to the study of 
Washington’s character. 

Of foreign lives of Washington, we know of none that de- 
serves especial mention. The subject is still a diflicult, if not 
an ungrateful one, for an Englishman. Napier or Arnold 
might have treated it fairly; but by far the greater part of 
their countrymen, however lavish in their general eulogies, 
or however anxious, with Lord Mahon, “to render full justice 
to the opposite party,” | can hardly divest themselves of the 
feeling that the Revolution was a rebellion, and Washington, 
at the best, but a successful traitor. 

In German literature, there is nothing worthy of the sub- 
ject. How can there be while Germany remains what she 
is? In Italian there is Botta’s eloquent narrative of the war, 


* “ After the able, accurate, and comprehensive work of Chief Justice Marshall 
it would be presumptuous to attempt a historical biography of Washington.” — 
Sparks’s Washington, Vol. I., Preface, p. xii. 

‘But the American War is a fine subject, and treated, as you would treat it, 





with the same perfect fairness as the Succession War, its history would vindicate 
the honor of this country at the same time that it rendered full justice to the oppo- 
site cause.” —Southey to Lord Mahon, Appendix to Vol. VI. of Lord Mahon’s 
History of England, Ke., p. 1. 
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worthy, both in sentiment and in style, of the best days of Ital- 
ian literature, but necessarily imperfect as a personal history. 
The French have Guizot’s Essay, one of those profound and 
just appreciations, by which the philosophic historian has 
thrown such a flood of light upon some of the most impor- 
tant parts of human annals. With the last edition of this 
Essay, there is a Life of Washington by De Witte, a work of 
some literary pretensions, but inaccurate in many of its state- 
ments and judgments, and adding nothing to our knowledge 
of Washington’s character or actions. 

These, with the exception of the last, which had not yet 
appeared, were the principal Lives of Washington, when Mr. 
Irving took up his pen. It was no light task for one who had 
already reached that term of life which it was not given to 
Washington to pass. Would he be able to transcend the 
statesmanlike appreciation of Marshall? Could he hope to 
add to the facts that crowd the industrious pages of Sparks? 
or to rival the profound analysis and luminous generaliza- 
tions of Guizot? And, harder than all, would it be possible 
for him to preserve that calm and sober coloring which is 
the only coloring suited to the man and the times? 

Of all the ditliculties which he has had to encounter, none, 
perhaps, was so great, or so much to be feared, as his own 
reputation. For beauty of language, grace of style, delicacy 
of fancy, and genial sentiment, he had long held the first 
place in modern English literature. ‘The subjects of his pre- 
vious histories had been singularly in harmony with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of his genius, in which good sense and 
delicate appreciation of character are blended with elements 
eminently poetical. Columbus was a personage who might 
well excite the enthusiasm of a poet, while the narrative of 
his adventurous career demanded sagacious criticism, sound 
judgment, and the most skilful touches of art. A mind not 
used to kindle with its own conceptions, to see strange forms 
in the evening clouds, and to dream in the forest twilight by 
the side of fountains and meadow brooks, would never have 
understood that mingling of enthusiasm and practical sense, 
of daring enterprise and visionary speculation, which entered 
into the composition of his singular character, enabling him 
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to cling with as firm a faith to the creations of his own intel- 
lect, as to the revelations of his perceptive faculties. The 
unknown seas into which he sailed so boldly ; the New World, 
with its luxuriant scenery, its novel productions and strange 
inhabitants ; and, more than all, the deep tragedy of his pro- 
tracted suflerings and unworthy death, — are subjects so nearly 
akin to poetry, that, if the narrative of them had come down 
to us as the production of some legendary age, we should 
have hesitated to accept it as history. 

Nor was the miraculous rise of the Mohammedan Empire, 
and the sudden conversion of the idolatrous tribes of the 
desert into irresistible armies of religious enthusiasts, a sub- 
ject less suited to Mr. Irving’s pen. But in painting the 
sound discretion and sober enthusiasm of Washington, in 
describing scenes with which every reader had been more or 
less familiar from his childhood, in speaking of armies of 
mechanics and farmers, how would he be able to repress 
the fire within him, and to tame down his picturesque and 
flowing periods to the severe truth of history? 

The doubt was natural. A critical examination of the 
literary character of the work will give the best solution 
of it. 

It is generally understood that Mr. Irving began to collect 
his materials before his mission to Spain, and that his work 
has consequently been growing in his mind some fourteen or 
fifteen years. It was not, however, till several years after his 
return that he entered upon it seriously. Meanwhile the Life 
of Goldsmith, and the History of Mahomet and his Followers, 
were written, and the revised edition of his Works carried 
through the press. It was an interval of active exertion, 
during which he did enough to have made the reputation of 
any other man, and in fields remote from that which he was 
preparing to tread. But this was done without losing sight 
of his great subject, to which he returned from time to time, 
gradually extending his researches and enlarging his range of 
inguiry. He visited many, if not most, of the places con- 
nected with Washington’s private and public career. From 
his own garden he could look down upon some of the most 
interesting localities of the war. And the few who could 
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still speak of it as eyewitnesses were glad to repeat their 
stories to such a listener. Like Sparks, he studied Washing- 
ton’s letters in the originals, to which he could now add the 
writings of Hamilton, Adams, and Jeflerson, and the vast 
array of facts so laboriously collected and so judiciously 
arranged by Mr. Force, in his American Archives, one of the 
most remarkable monuments of historical industry of any age 
or country. And when the results of this deliberate and com- 
prehensive preparation had arranged themselves in his mind, 
in distinct and definite forms, the great drama of the Revolu- 
tion would seem to have unrolled itself before his eyes, in 
the full grandeur of its proportions, with Washington for its 
central and directing spirit. Then it was that he took up his 
pen, like a spectator fresh from some exciting scene, to pour 
out his recollections in a continuous flow of picturesque 
narrative. The first volume was published early in 1855 ; 
the second, before the close of the same year; the third, in 
1856; and the fourth, in 1857. At first he had expected to 
bring his story within the compass of three volumes; but as 
he proceeded, the figures came crowding upon the canvas till 
he found himself compelled to choose between expansion and 
mutilation. Fortunately for literature and for his own fame, 
he chose the former. Each part now fills its appropriate 
place, without jostling or jarring with the others. The first 
volume contains a full history of Washington’s youth, pre- 
sents an elaborate picture of the severe ordeal through which 
he passed in the old French war, gives graphic sketches of 
his domestic life at Mount Vernon, and, tracing carefully 
the progress of public sentiment during the opening scenes 
of the Revolution, closes with his arrival at the camp before 
Boston. The second opens with the siege of Boston, and 
brings the story down to the battle of Princeton and the 
first encampment at Morristown. The third is devoted to 
the campaigns of 1777-79. ‘The fourth contains the closing 
scenes of the war, and the melancholy history of the Confed- 
eration, and ends with the first inauguration; and a fifth will 


soon terminate the eventful drama. 
The first thing that strikes the reader, on closing these 
volumes, is the skill with which the work is divided, and 
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the judgment with which the proportions of the different 
parts of its complex narrative are marked out. ‘This alone 
would entitle its author to a high rank among historians; for 
it implies the power of vigorous conception, a quality which 
holds the same place in historical that invention does in poet- 
ical composition. ‘To conceive a complicated subject as one, 
to detect the principle of unity which binds its scattered and 
often discordant parts into an harmonious whole, and to feel 
your pen guided by this instinctive appreciation to put every- 
thing into its true place, as the particles of matter are ar- 
ranged by the force of gravitation at their proper distances 
from the common centre, is a rare and precious gift. A 
broken and ill-proportioned narrative is as repulsive to the 
mind as discord is to a musical ear, and this not merely from 
an inherent love of order, but because we can never fully un- 
derstand the spirit and relations of that which we cannot grasp 
as a whole. It is for this, in a great measure, that history is 
less read than it ought to be. ‘The events of history are full 
of variety and novelty, often carrying us so far beyond our 
conjectures as to have made it a common saying, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. Yet men of fine talents, of profound 
thought, of eminent literary powers, are frequently unable to 
excite our interest in the most eventful periods. ‘They fail to 
discover the latent principle of unity. They treat history as 
they study it, not as a living whole, with one great heart 
sending out the vivifying blood to every part of the system 
and receiving it back again to purify it and transmit it anew 
to the remotest extremities, but as an aggregate of parts, 
coherent indeed, but not essentially dependent on one an- 
other. Hume wrote the history of England backwards, and 
thus has given us a series of groups, instead of an harmo- 
nious picture. ‘The ancients, whose artistic intuitions hardly 
ever deserted them, seldom err in this; the greatest of them 
never. Sallust, Xenophon, and even Thucydides, were great- 
ly assisted by the nature of their subjects; but in Tacitus the 
principle is ever present, even in his Annals, in which the 
division by years necessarily gives a somewhat fragmentary 
cast to the narrative; and Livy is not more remarkable for 


his power of painting to the mind’s eye, than for the skill 
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with which he infuses into every part of his work the per- 
vading spirit of Roman genius.” 

Mr. Irving, too, was aided by the nature of his subject; 
for as regards unity of narrative, the biographer has a great 
advantage over the general historian. But the manner in 
which he has availed himself of this advantage deserves the 
highest praise. Washington is eminently an historical char- 
acter. From his youth upwards the larger part of his life 
was closely interwoven with the history of his country. He 
never stands alone. He is constantly surrounded by public 
men. Great events group themselves about him, as if by a 
natural law. Every movement of his seems to communicate 
life and energy to thousands. As with the prophet of old, 
his arms are still raised to insure the triumph of his country- 
men. And though the two or three intervals of his retire- 
ment from public life appear, at first, like the reigns of good 
kings, to afford but meagre materials to the historian, on 
looking closer, you perceive that a great work was still going 
on, and that he is its best exponent. 

Therefore, in tracing his career, the historian must frequently 
leave the immediate subject of his narrative, in order to follow 
the progress of events in which he does not appear person- 
ally. He must describe the movements of distant armies and 
battles won by other leaders. And yet, while he metes out 
to every one his due measure of praise, he must preserve for 
his own hero his appropriate place as guide and director of 
all. ‘This Mr. Irving has done with singular skill. Washing- 
ton is emphatically the hero of his narrative, standing out 
in bold relief from the group of eminent men that cluster 
around him, everywhere recognized as an all-pervading spirit, 
breathing life and energy into every part, and felt in the 
remotest extremities of the land by his controlling will and 
sublime example. You turn to him instinctively from every 

*** Ad illa mihi pro se quisque acriter intendat animum, qui vita, qui mores fue- 
rint; per quos viros, quibasque artibus domi militimque, et partum et auctum im- 
perium. sit. Labente deinde paullatim disciplina, velut desidentes primo mores 


sequatur animo : deinde ut magis magisque lapsi sint; tum ire ceperint precipites ; 
donee ad hee tempora, quibus nee vitia nostra, nec remedia pati possumus, perven- 


tum est.” This noble passage of his preface, one of the most perfect pieces of any 
age, has always seemed to us to contain the true secret of his success. 
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battle-field, to see how he will receive the tidings. You feel 
a double joy at every victory, in the thought that it will 
lighten his burden. You judge men by their fidelity to him, 
and measure their services by the estimate in which he held 
them. And this eflect is obtained without any exaggera- 
tion of Washington's actions, without forcing him from his 
natural position, or bringing him oiliciously forward out of 
time and place, by so guiding the flexible thread of the narra- 
tive as to make him the point at which you instinctively 
place yourself to watch the gradual development of the event- 
ful plot. 

It is, indeed, a striking and instructive lesson, to see how 
much a great man gains by a generous estimate of those 
around him. Washington is far greater, with Greene, Hamil- 
ton, and Knox for counsellors, than if, forgetting the complex 
responsibilities of his position, he had relied upon his own 
unaided judgment. ‘The personal devotion of such men was 
the highest tribute that could be paid to his intelligence and 
virtue. He calls upon them at all times and in all emergen- 
cies without reserve, and with equal unreserve they lay open 
their thoughts and their hearts before him. The decision 
rests with him; the responsibility is his, and his too the chief 
glory. But in no history of this period do his friends and 
associates appear to so much advantage, or come in for so 
large a share of praise. Schuyler’s claims to our respect 
were never so clearly set forth before. The comprehensive 
views and rare sagacity of Greene are fully recognized. The 
sound sense and unwavering zeal of Knox are painted with 
truthful simplicity. The shining talents of Hamilton receive 
a new lustre from the brilliant touches of Mr. Irving’s pencil. 
Even Lee, wayward and ungenial, and Gates, vain, arrogant, 
and selfishly ambitious, are not condemned unheard. Their 
real services are faithfully recorded; and if they do not stand 
in a brighter light, it was their own act that drew the cloud 
over them. Mr, Irving evidently set out with the intention 
of doing justice to every one; and we know of no writer 
within the circle of our reading, who has so successfully 
established his claim to the rare and ditlicult virtue of his- 
torical impartiality. 
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Of purely literary qualifications, the first in historical com- 
position is narrative power. Something more is implied in 
this than the art of telling a story well; for historical narra- 
tive is a succession of stories requiring a capacity of continu- 
ous exertion through a long series of events. In power there 
is the same difference between this and mere story-telling, that 
there is between carrying a burden a few paces and carrying 
it through the whole of a long journey. ‘The very men that 
would trip off the most briskly in one case, might be the first 
to sink from exhaustion in the other. In this respect, also, 
the ancients are far in advance of us. Their histories are 
eminently narrative. ‘The story begins with the first line, and 
is carried on to the end of the book with a life and move- 
ment that seldom flag. With what admirable simplicity 
and directness does Livy enter upon his narrative, and how 
quickly you find yourself in the midst of groups of living 
men, and in all the tumult of action! Some of the chroniclers 
of the Middle Age caught the same spirit, and, living in the 
midst of the scenes which they describe, gave to their stories 
the vivacity and freshness of their own emotions. The Italian 
historians followed in the track of the ancients. They nar- 
rate throughout, interweaving their reflections in the narra- 
tive sentences without clogging their movement. In our own 
days a systematic eflort has been made to revive this method 
as the only true mode of writing history. Barante* was the 
first to set the example, in his History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, a work conceived and executed in the true spirit of 
antiquity, and which presents the singular spectacle of a man 
of rare philosophical endowments sternly repressing his philo- 
sophical impulses in order to become a picturesque narrator. 
Thierry belongs, with some modifications, to the same school. 
The History of the Norman Conquest is one of the most 
brilliant narratives in modern literature, full of pictures, and 
glowing wit the wild and vigorous colors of the age which 
it delineates. And most of the recent French historians, 
accepting in a great measure the views of Barante and 


* Barante’s system is finely expressed by the passage from Quintilian which he 
takes for his motto: “ Scribitur ad narrandum, non ad probandum.” 
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Thierry, have endeavored to distinguish themselves by skill 
and eloquence of narration. 

Of Englishmen Macaulay is almost the only one that can 
be honorably compared with the great narrative historians of 
France; for Arnold’s brilliant career was cut short too early 
to allow him to take firm possession of the high place in his- 
torical literature which was his due, and Napier is more par- 
ticularly a military historian. Macaulay is a narrator of rare 
power, endowed with a singular skill in seizing upon char- 
acteristic circumstances, and a wonderful exuberance of pic- 
turesque expression. He is not afraid of calling attention to 
apparent trifles, always preferring the dignity of nature to 
the dignity of history. He feels that accurate knowledge 
depends upon detail, and that we can never form a lively con- 
ception of a scene, unless we come near enough to it to 
detect its peculiar features. He gives life to whatever he 
touches. ‘The past seems to rise up under his pen, with its 
passions, its virtues, and its vices, as if to renew before us 
the spectacle of its good and evil. It would have been 
difficult for Mr. Irving to choose a moment in which his nar- 
rative skill would have been brought to a loftier standard of 
comparison, or subjected to a more rigorous task. 

But he too is richly endowed with the higher qualities of 
the narrative historian. He possesses a lively imagination, 
enabling him to enter readily into the feelings and character of 
another age; an aflluent fancy, suggesting picturesque epithets, 
and happy trains of thought and expression; an extensive 
range of observation, giving distinctness and life to his con- 
ceptions; genial sympathies, which quicken and glow with 
the images that rise under his pen; and a power of continu- 
ous exertion that sustains him unwearied to the end. Sim- 
plicity and grace are among the most obvious characteristics 
of his narrative, —the simplicity of an earnest nature, and the 
grace of generous cultivation. ‘There is a fine movement in it, 
lively, animated, and richly varied. It is as clear as a mead- 
ow-brook, but rolls on like his own Hudson, now expanding 
into silvery lakes, now gently sweeping round some green 
and wooded promontory, and now gathering its waters into a 
deep and impetuous current, and pouring the resistless vol- 
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ume through a precipitous and rock-bound gorge. And yet, 
perhaps, if we were called upon to say in what its peculiar 
merit consists, we should name its full and equable flow. 
There is nothing abrupt in it. The sentences follow one 
another with such a natural sequence, so smooth, so har- 
monious, and withal so full of life, that you are carried for- 
ward without ever pausing to measure your progress. 

We have given the first place to narrative power, because 
we cannot conceive of a good history without it. It is the 
art of telling a story in such a way as to make the incidents 
their own interpreters. Description holds the next place, and, 
by bringing particular objects closer to the eye and investing 
them with their natural attributes, gives greater definiteness 
and vivacity to the conception. It demands a different kind 
of talent, consisting chiefly in the power of conceiving form 
distinctly, and combining it readily into groups and _ pic- 
tures. In narrative the historian is brought into relation with 
the poet; in description, with both the poet and the painter. 
Description, indeed, is painting to the mind’s eye, and re- 
quires that perfect command of the elements of form and 
color, that ready perception of appropriate shadows and dis- 
tances, that rare combination, in short, of intuitions and ac- 
quired knowledge, which enables the great artist to bring a 
group or a landscape before the eye with an eflect hardly infe- 
rior to that of the real scene. 

It has been said that Mr. Irving, in his younger days, gave 
Allston such an impression of his skill with the pencil, as to 
lead that great artist, whose noble nature was never disturbed 
by the fear of raising up a rival, to use all his influence with 
his friend in order to induce him to take up the profession of 
an artist. However this may have been, it is very evident 
from Mr. Irving’s descriptions that he might have become 
a great painter. His figures are full of individuality, and 
drawn to the life. There is no hardness in the outline, no 
faltering in the touch; everything is rendered with a free and 
firm hand. His groups are disposed with an instinctive ap- 
preciation of the mutual relations and dependencies of the 
characters. “The School of Athens” does not present a 
more admirable example than these volumes, of the art of 
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placing a variety of prominent figures upon the same canvas. 
There are some exquisite pieces, too, of landscape painting, 
bits of scenery that fill up the backgrounds with the happiest 
effect, and give a fine relief to the stern groups of warriors 
and statesmen. Sometimes he paints in detail, and with a 
wondrous truth* and vivacity of coloring. Sometimes he 
paints in outline, creating as it were an entire scene by a single 
touch of the pencil. All of his pictures reveal a careful study 
of nature, an accurate knowledge of details, fine power of 
combination, and a happy tact in adap.ing his style and 
coloring to the particular subject. 

No part of this work has apparently received more atten- 
tion than the characters or portraits, —a department which 
the great historians of ancient and modern times have re- 
garded as peculiarly fitted for the display of their best powers. 
It is in this that Clarendon takes so high a place among Eng- 
lish historians, and Sallust among the ancients; in Robertson 
and Hume the portraits are among the most elaborate portions 
of their works; and in no other department of our own histori- 
cal literature would it be so easy to make a large collection 
of brilliant passages. ‘The profound knowledge of human na- 
ture, and the power of detecting the secret springs of action 
and laying bare the hidden recesses of the heart, which this 
talent presupposes, have naturally caused it to be held in high 
estimation. If to know man so as to bend him to his own 
purposes be the boast of the statesman, to know him so as 
to be able to paint his passions and motives, may well be the 
boast of the historian. 

The history of the Revolution affords a fine field for the 
display of this talent, and Mr. Irving has availed himself of it 
with distinguished success. As the leading men come upon 
the stage, their previous history is sketched with a few rapid 
touches, and their characters are unfolded with a nice appre- 
ciation of circumstances and motives. Some are drawn with 
great attention, — full-lengths, in which all the characteristic 
features are carefully wrought up into a finished picture. 
Others are happily hit off by a few bold strokes. That fine 

* For he seems to have felt, with the great Roman critic, “ Historia . . . . tanto 
robustior quanto verior.” — Quint. Lib. IL. cap. 4. 
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discrimination which distinguishes the poet’s knowledge of 
the heart, is everywhere apparent. There is a felicitous con- 
ciseness, a happy reserve, which adds greatly to the impres- 
sion. He seems always to know when the portrait is com- 
plete, when the conception has been given, and instantly 
drops his pencil. 

He never indulges in disquisitions, though he often closes a 
chapter with some apposite reflection that rises naturally 
from the subject. ‘There are many just, many beautiful, and 
many noble thoughts interwoven with the narrative. But he 
would seem to have no ambition of being a maker of apho- 
risms. He for the most part lets the moral and wisdom of the 
story flow from the story itself; and appears to feel that the 
reader may be safely intrusted with the care of drawing his 
own deductions. In this, he has shown, we think, excellent 
judgment; for if history be philosophy teaching by example, 
it is to the vividness with which the example is brought be- 
fore us, rather than to any ethical elaboration of it, that we 
should look for the eilicacy of the lesson. 

The general tone of the work is sober and calm. ‘There is 
no exaggeration of style or sentiment in it. Mr. Irving has 
formed too just an idea of his subject to employ any but the 
simplest and most natural forms of expression. If his own 
good taste had not been suilicient to guard him against fan- 
ciful epithets and melodramatic effects, his excellent sense 
would have shown him how much they are out of place in 
speaking of Washingion. There is a sobriety in Washing- 
ton’s character which repels all the common artifices of 
rhetoric. His history is full of great results and simple 
means. If you would speak of him worthily, you must rely 
wholly upon the grandeur of the thought. When Homer 
makes Olympus tremble at the nod of Jupiter, he uses the 
simplest words that the language could supply : — 

"H, kai kvavenow éx’ dcbpiot veto Kpovioy * 
"Ap8pdova 8° dpa yaira éreppavarto dvaxtos 


Kpards dm’ dBavarow’ peyav 5° édedcEev “OAvprov.* 

* The stumbling-block of translators. Even Cowper transforms the simple 
vevoe into “the nod vouchsafed of contirmation,” and makes the mountain “ reel.” 
Pope’s version — or perversion rather — is a striking illustration of the danger of 
embellishing Homer. 
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In this Mr. Irving has caught the true spirit of antiquity. 
He is natural, simple, and earnest, and some of his finest 
eflects are produced with the least apparent effort. Now and 
then there is a kindling of the imagination, like the occa- 
sional flashings up of the more passionate elements of Wash- 
ington’s own nature; but the pervading tone is that of earnest 
sobriety. He is evidently full of his subject; believes all that 
he says; is impressed even to solemnity with the moral grand- 
eur of his hero; and, feeling how closely the events of that 
period are interwoven with the future destinies of our race, 
tells his story like one too well convinced of the importance 
of it to think of adding to its impressiveness by pomp of 
language or brilliancy of metaphor. This, which in some 
would be but a negative merit, in Mr. Irving is a positive 
one. For a man of his imagination, with all the wealth of 
one of the richest of languages at his command, the tempta- 
tions to let his pen run freely must have been incessant, 
and sometimes diflicult to resist. Many a brilliant thought 
must have started to his page, which his calmer judgment 
deliberately repressed. Many a period must have been cut 
down, which, in its original conception, glowed with gorgeous 
colors and flowed with majestic harmony. : 

We should do Mr. Irving great injustice if we were to pass 
lightly over this remarkable characteristic of his work. It is 
a tribute to historic truth, as diflicult as it is rare, and which 
deserves especial commemoration. It has been truly said, 
that a great poet never receives half the praise he is entitled to, 
because the world never knows how much he erases. It is only 
the rich man that can afford to cast his wealth away so freely. 


Gray struck out two of the finest stanzas of his “ Elegy, 


* “Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 
In still small accents whisp’ring from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 
This, in the original cast, was the last stanza but one. After the epitaph was 
added, the first draft contained the following exquisite lines : — 
“There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground.” 
LXXXVI.—NO. 179. 30 
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because they marred the general harmony of its structure. If 
this sacrifice to the laws of art be entitled to our approba- 
tion, what ought we to say of that self-denying spirit which, 
through four large volumes, can keep a rigorous watch over 
its own impulses, lest it should be betrayed into something 
inconsistent with the severity of its subject? 

It is in a great measure in consequence of this general re- 
serve, that you feel such confidence in the accuracy and fidel- 
ity of this history. A tone of sincerity that cannot be mis- 
taken runs through it. An atmosphere of truth surrounds it 
on every side. ‘There is an air of reality about it which you 
trust implicitly and without hesitation. It carries with it a 
weight of internal evidence which goes farther towards secur- 
ing your conviction than the most imposing array of citations 
and references. ‘The general truth of history has seldom been 
called in question by any but those who have reason to fear 
its decisions; but discredit has often been thrown upon de- 
tails by the historian’s assuming a greater familiarity with 
them than any but the actors could have had. St. Réal has 
left us a history of the Spanish conspiracy against Venice 
hardly inferior to the thrilling scenes which it suggested to 
the tender heart and picturesque imagination of Otway. But 
unfortunately the ambition of equalling Sallust led him to 
introduce circumstances which he had no means of knowing, 
and the false coloring which he thus gave to the narrative 
was probably one of the reasons which led a modern historian 
to call the whole story in question." 

Mr. Irving has taken advantage of every opportunity to 
introduce appropriate details; seasoning his narrative with 
characteristic anecdotes, which give a pleasant relief to the 
general gravity of the subject, and serve to bring out those 
familiar traits, without which our knowledge of a man 
is always indefinite and unsatisfactory. But he has dis- 


* La Harpe apologizes for him with considerable ingenuity; “ Les détails d’ane 
conspiration aussi singulicre que celle quil ecrivait ont naturellement une teinte un 
peu romanesque.” (Cours de Litt, Vol. IX. p. 346.) Daru has devoted the thirty- 
first book of his Histoire de Venise to an anti-Venetian exposition of the question, 
which has been fully met by Tiepolo in his Osservazioni, and by Botta in his Storia 
d’ Italia. 
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played superior discretion in the choice of them, accepting 
nothing which was not trustworthy, and rejecting those idle 
stories which float loosely in the wake of every great man, 
without any competent witness to vouch for their authen- 
ticity. 

It may seem superfluous to speak of Mr. Irving’s style; but 
it is so refreshing to meet with a work written in such good 
taste, and with so graceful an adherence to the pure traditions 
of our language, that we cannot resist the temptation of 
dwelling for a moment upon the grateful theme. Every age 
has a conventional style of its own, arising from circum- 
stances peculiar to itself, and reflecting, with more or less 
fidelity, its own characteristics. So long as the influences 
under which it grew up retain their power, it continues to 
hold its place as the popular standard. But no sooner do 
they cease to act, than it begins to lose its distinctive features 
and gradually to assume those of another period. Still there 
is an element in it which resists this constant tendency to 
change, and preserves itself with more or less purity through 
the entire series of transformations. This element is the 
genius of the language, a lithe and delicate spirit, assuming 
with miraculous flexibility a strange variety of forms, bending 
to the strong will, humoring the playfal caprice, diffusing 
itself with subtile expansion throughout the whole body of 
literature, and giving to the infinite creations of mind the 
form and lineaments of national unity. ‘Thus, while there is 
much in which the writers of different ages difler, there is 
something in which they agree; and this point of agreement 
furnishes one of the tests by which individual style should be 
judged. 

Some hold the great writers of their language in such ven- 
eration, that they hardly venture to use a phrase which has 
not received their sanction, and never seem to feel sure of 
themselves unless when treading in their footsteps. Others, 
tempering their reverence for the past by a cheerful recogni- 
tion of the changes which the progress of society and the rise 
of new arts and inventions introduce into the forms of speech, 
readily admit whatever may be necessary for the adequate 
expression of thought. A third class seem to throw them- 
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selves recklessly into the current, with an utter disregard of 
all the old landmarks and cherished associations of their fa- 
thers, confounding innovation with progress, and novelty with 
reform, too proud of the age they live in to remember how 
much it owes to the ages that went before, and filling their 
pages so lavishly with new infusions of form and diction, as 
to make it diflicult to recognize in the unnatural mixture the 
genuine characteristics of their mother tongue. 

No period of English literature has offered stronger tempta- 
tions to writers of this latter class than our own, in which the 
seeds of novelty have not only been scattered broadcast over 
the whole surface of society, but have, by the magnitude of 
our discoveries and the rapidity of our progress, become in- 
termingled with our common trains of thought and all the 
habits of life. ‘To resist this besetting sin, to acknowledge 
the claims of the age without blindly giving one’s self up to 
it, to detect those analogies which, running through the entire 
texture of a language, enable the judicious scholar to preserve 
its true spirit, even when he calls upon it to discourse of 
things which seem to lie beyond the limits assigned to it by 
its greatest masters, is a proof of a just and philosophic mind, 
and must be regarded as a merit of no common order. 

Of the three great American historians Mr. Prescoit, per- 
haps, has the fewest of those characteristic traits which may 
be regarded as distinctive of our own times. The general 
structure of his style resembles that of the best parts of the 
last century, though every sentence has that fine flavor of 
general culture which can be acquired only by a long and 
careful study of the most polished writers of every age. His 
sentences have an easy and natural flow, adapting themselves 
with graceful flexibility to the diflerent forms of expression 
which the subject requires, from a full picture to a simple 
outline. The rhythm of his periods is not always apparent, 
or, at least, not always prominent, for they are addressed to 
the eye rather than to the ear; but there is a sweet undertone 
of natural melody running through them, which mingles pleas- 
antly with their general flow, and fills the mind with an agree- 
able sense of harmony. ‘There is no apparent effort about 
them. Everything is natural and easy, like the free giving of 
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what has been freely received. You may sometimes feel the 
want of energy; of lucidness, never. ‘The words are for the 
most part happily chosen, indicating a judicious use of the 
different elements of our vocabulary without any exclusive 
preference. He does not indulge largely in epithets, though 
those which he employs are beautiful and appropriate. He 
has none of those fiery sentences which blaze up with spon- 
taneous combustion, as if they were about to consume the 
paper on which they are written; nor yet any of that other 
cast, so common among our modish writers, which seem to 
have been shot out like arrows from the bow, paining the 
sensitive ear by the incessant twang of the cord. But he ex- 
presses his thoughts with a genuine simplicity, a natural 
warmth, an unaflected dignity, that bring them before the 
mind of the reader as distinctly as they arose in his own, and 
leave them there like the recollection of a sunny landscape or 
a sweet song, which dwells in the soul as an unfailing re- 
source for secret refreshment. 

In striking contrast with these natural graces is the brilliant 
and elaborate tessellation of Mr. Bancroft’s style, into which 
rich and varied learning and wide experience of life have been 
wrought with lavish profusion. It is evident that Mr. Ban- 
croft has studied the art of writing with uncommon care. 
His sentences are shaped and modulated with unwearied 
pains. The words are inserted in their places with a curious 
felicity. The epithets are drawn freely from a wide range ot 
reading, and set off the thought with dazzling brilliancy. Like 
Miiller, the eloquent historian ef Switzerland, he loves to in- 
terweave with his own the language of the texts he draws 
from, forming a rich mosaic of skilfally assorted colors. He 
affects, too, a sententious energy, and the forms of abstract 
thought. But the energy of manner is not always sustained 
by energy of matter, and a portrait or an exposition some- 
times runs out into several pages of concise sentences. His 
periods are addressed to the ear as much, if not more, than to 
the eye; and you would say that he could never entirely di- 
vest himself of the feeling that he was speaking to the multi- 
tude. He draws largely from the science and vocabulary of 
the times, and seems to feel a peculiar pleasure in preserving 
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the coloring of his own age in his most elaborate pictures of 
the past. He never grows weary of touching and retouching 
till every detail has been carefully finished. But his vivid 
imagination has somewhat fragmentary in it, giving to parts 
a prominence which mars at times the harmony of the whole. 
And thus the general effect is like that of a harpist, who, while 
he commands your admiration by brilliant execution, dwells 
too long upon single chords to produce a gratifying sense of 
harmony. His individual sentences are never obscure, but 
the chapters do not always leave distinct impressions. He 
has many beauties, some of them of a very high order, which 
yet lose much of their charm by the lack of simplicity and 
repose. We are too constantly reminded of the effort by 
which they were produced, and are seldom allowed to forget 
the artist in his work. 

In Mr. Irving’s style there is less of the nineteenth century 
than in Mr. Bancroft’s, and more than in Mr. Prescott’s. ‘The 
character of his early works brought him into that kind of 
contact with his contemporaries which necessarily aflects the 
forms of expression by its influence upon the forms of thought. 
In painting objects that lay under his eye, he naturally em- 
ployed the language of daily life, and when he came to speak 
of the manners and arts of other ages, or to indulge in the 
genial exercise of creation, he had already caught as large 
a share of the characteristics of his own age as was suited 
to the nature and bent of his mind. His favorite studies, 
at the same time, served to moderate the effect of these con- 
temporary influences, and to aid him in forming a style in 
which the genius of the language is preserved without sacri- 
ficing the genius of the age. He had conceived an early pas- 
sion for the old poets and moralists, and had taken a special 
delight in those exquisite ballads into which men fresh from 
the people poured all the poetry of common life. He had 
made himself familiar with popular traditions, had studied 
the antique drama, and, living in daily intercourse with men 
of polite conversation, had gathered around himself an at- 
mosphere of pure literature, in which the best elements of the 
old and the new were naturally and harmoniously blended. 

Mr. Irving’s language is genuine English, with few words 
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that Addison or Goldsmith would not have used, and few 
that would not have been readily understood a hundred years 
ago in the same sense in which he employs them. The arts 
and inventions of the age have left just traces enough in his 
style to show that he belongs to a period in which great 
changes have been wrought in society by the progress of nat- 
ural and social science. He is fond of idioms, with which he 
is copiously supplied by extensive reading, directed and enli- 
vened by the habits of good society. He is usually very 
happy in the choice both of his words and of his idioms, 
and it is very seldom that one could change either without 
jeoparding the thought. He evidently feels the power of a 
word in its place,” and some of his pictures owe half their 
beauty to a felicitous selection of terms. There is a richness 
and splendor of diction in his essays and tales, which, in his 
histories, is sobered down to a calm aflluence, always ade- 
quate to the occasion, but never overflowing in those brilliant 
periods which are the legitimate ornament of imaginative 
composition. 

In the structure of his sentences there is a pleasing variety, 
although, like most moderns, he prefers short sentences. Their 
rhythm is singularly rich and sweet, free from every taint of 
monotony, and always gratifying the ear by spontaneous 
adaptation to the thought. Indeed, they leave upon the mind 
the same kind of impression which poetry does when it has 
once become associated with sweet music; one never recalls 
the verses without fancying that he hears the accompaniment. 

All is clear and distinct in his periods, which seem like 
mirrors to his thoughts, reflecting every idea so truthfully, that 
you feel, while reading him, as if you were iooking directly 
into his mind. And this arises in a great measure from his 
never attempting a style of writing that is not in harmony 
with his habits of thought; so that his words become the nat- 
ural expression of his conceptions. Without any ambitious 
endeavors to appear strong, he always leaves strong impres- 


* That faculty which Boileau justly makes a merit in Malherbe 


‘*D’un mot mis en sa place enseigna le pouvoir.” 
Art Pocétique, Ch. 1. 133. 
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sions." The image that has found its way to the mind 
through the medium of his words is sure to remain there in 
all its freshness. 

We cannot call his style simple; for it is too rich for abso- 
lute simplicity. And yet it is so natural, the ornaments are 
so chaste, the words seem to drop so readily into their places, 
the epithets seem to rise so spontaneously from the subject, 
the periods seem to flow so easily into one another, that you 
never think of pausing to reflect on the labor which it must 
have cost to learn how to use language so skilfully. ‘There is 
a fine flavor of culture about it which camnot be mistaken, 
but which, while it shows how conversant he must have been 
with the best writers, is free from all tincture of pedantry. 
He never harangues, though he is often eloquent. One may 
read his sentences effectively, but cannot declaim them. He 
has more movement than Mr, Prescott, more fluidity than 
Mr. Bancroft. If we were called upon to name the leading 
characteristics of his style, we should say that they were 
rhythm, artistic conception, and a constant play of fancy. 
It is to his delicate perception of rhythmical beauty that his 
sentences owe their just and harmonious proportions. — It is 
by his rare power of artistic conception that he enriches them 
with pictures full of life and movement. And the vivid play 
of his fancy gathers for him, from the wide realms of animate 
and inanimate nature, that store of felicitous epithets which 
illuminates them as with a perpetual glow of soft and rosy 
light. You never willingly lay down a volume of his till you 
have finished it; and when you take it up anew, you still feel 
the pleasure grow upon you as you read. “ Fascinating” 
the word that we should most readily apply to him as a writ- 
er, so irresistible is the influence which he gains over us, and 
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so serene a sense of secret satisfaction does he diffuse through 
the mind by the graceful flow of his periods. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. Irving has succeeded perfectly 
in the task which he had set himself,—a history of Washing- 
ton which should bring him home to every heart by bringing 


* Justifying the admirable precept of Seneca, — ‘* Debet enim semper plus esse 


viriam in actore, quam in onere.” — De Trangq. an. 5. 
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him distinctly before every mind. A psychological analysis of 
character, like Coleridge’s Pitt, or a philosophical generaliza- 
tion, like Guizot’s Essay, however valuable for a certain class 
of readers,— and surely their value cannot be rated too highly, 
— would have failed to meet the wants of the thousands who 
wish to know what Washington did in order to win for him- 
self the holy title of “ Father of his Country.” The historian 
of Washington is the great teacher of the nation, who tells 
us what sacrifices it cost our fathers to prepare for us the 
blessings that we enjoy; what heroism was required to over- 
come the obstacles that beset their path; what sel -denial it 
demanded to forget themselves in their love for posterity ; 
how strong their wills, how firm their hearts, how sound 
their judgment, how serene their wisdom. We should rise 
from the volume with the whole of the wondrous history im- 
printed upon our memories, and with our hearts glowing 
with fervent gratitude and generous patriotism. We should 
feel that a great soul has been laid open before us, and that 
we have been permitted to | ok into its innermost recesses ; 
that we have been brought nearer to one in the touch of 
whose garments are healing and strength, and that, hence- 
forth, when trials come upon us, and doubts assail us, and 
our hearts sicken and grow faint at the contemplation of evils 
for which we can discover no cure, the image of the great 
and good man will rise before us like a messenger from 
heaven, to teach us the power of faith and the beauty of 
virtue. 

We regard the brilliant success of these volumes as an 
occasion of joyful congratulation to the citizens of our re- 
public. It is eminently a national work, upon which they 
ean all look with unmingled pride. It has not merely enriched 
our literature with a production of rare beauty, but has given 
new force to those local associations which bind us as with 
hallowed ties to the spots where great men lived and great 
things were done. Few will now cross the Delaware without 
remembering that Christmas night of tempest and victory. 
Who can look upon the heights of Brooklyn without fancying 
that, as he gazes, the spires and streets fade from his view, 
while in their stead stern and anxious faces rise through 
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the misty air, ond amid them the majestic form of Washing- 
ton, with a smile of triumph just lighting for a moment his 
care-worn features, at the thought of the prize he has snatched 
from the grasp of a proud and exultingenemy? And Prince- 
ton, and Valley Forge, and Monmouth, and the crowning 
glory of Yorktown, — how do they live anew for us! With 
what perennial freshness will their names descend to posterity! 
And those two noble streams that flow to the sea through 
alternations of pastoral beauty and rugged grandeur, — the 
lovely Potomac, the majestic Hudson, — how have they be- 
come blended by these magic pages in indissoluble associa- 
tion, — the one the cherished home of Washington, the seat 
of his domestic joys, his rural delights, looked to with eager 
yearning from the din of camps and battle-fields, sighed for 
with weary longing amid the pomp and pageantry of official 
greatness, to which he returned so gladly when his task had 
been accomplished, and which, dying with the serenity of 
Christian resignation, he consecrated by the holiest of all 
associations, the patriot’s grave,—the other the scene of 
cares and triumphs, on whose banks he had passed slow 
days of hope deferred, whose waters had borne him to and 
fro through checkered years of dubious fortune, and had 
witnessed the touching sublimity of his farewell to his com- 


panions in arms, and the simple grandeur of his reception as 
first President of the country he had saved! How meet was 
it that, while his ashes repose beside the waters of the Poto- 
mac, his life should have been written on the banks of the 


Hudson! 
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Arr. Ill. — The North American Sylva; or a Description of 
the Forest Trees of the United States, Canada, and Nova 
Scotia ; considered particularly with Respect to their Use in 
the Arts and their Introduction into Commerce. To which 
ts added a Description of the most useful European Forest 
Trees, illustrated by 156 colored Engravings.  'Trans- 
lated from the French of F. Anprew Micnaux, Mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, ete., ete., 
with Notes by J. Jay Smirn, Editor of the Horticul- 
turist, Member of the Academy of Nataral Sciences, ete. 
In three volumes. Philadelphia: D. Price and N. Hart. 
1857. 





Tue name of Michaux has been intimately associated with 
American botany for nearly three quarters of a century. 
With the ardor of science both father and son explored the 
rugged mountains and fertile valleys of every section of the 
Union, gleaning not only from the woods and fields, but from 
the workshops and dock-yards, an immense amount of useful 
information. ‘They were not of that class of collectors who 
compass sea and land to transfer new plants to their herba- 
riums for the mere pleasure of possession; but they were 
eminently practical men, separating themselves from their 
fatherland, and undergoing privations and dangers for the 
advancement of science and the benefit of mankind. Above 
all botanists they deserve the honor of two great nations, 
to both of which their labors were a national benefit, by in- 
troducing to notice and developing the sylvan resources of 
our country, and transporting to their own and acclimating 
the most important species of the North American forest- 
trees employed in the mechanic arts. 

Not satisfied with the services already conferred upon us, 
Francois André Michaux, who recently died in Paris at the 





advanced age of eighty-live, has bequeathed to societies in 
Boston and Philadelphia liberal sums, as a testimonial of his 
heartfelt gratitude for the hospitality and assistance which his 
father and he had received in this country during the course 
of their long and toilsome journeys. 
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Having studied botany under the celebrated Jussieu, the 
Michauxs were particularly qualified by education, as well as 
by natural taste, to fulfil the commission of the French gov- 
ernment, in exploring the woods of North America, with the 
view of establishing nurseries of her valuable forest-trees, for 
the purpose of transmitting them to France. It was with 
this purpose that André Michaux, with his son, a lad of fif- 
teen years, sailed in 1785 for New York. Arriving there, 
they bought a plot of ground near the city, in New Jersey, 
and another in Charleston, 8. C., to which places they con- 
stantly transmitted the various trees and seeds collected in 
their travels, and from which they were eventually shipped 
to France. 

Living as we do in a country abounding with gigantic 
forests composed of a great variety of trees, most of our 
readers will doubtless be surprised to learn how small is the 
number of those which in France attain any great size. Mi- 
chaux enumerates but thirty-six species which reach the 
height of thirty feet, eighteen of these forming together the 
principal forest growth, and seven only of use in civil and 
naval constructions; while he alone had observed in the 
North American forests no less than one hundred and forty 
species of the above-named height, a large proportion of them 
useful in the arts. The swampy lands of France produce no 
wood of any value, while the same sort of soil here is covered 
with noble trees, such as the Red Elm, Willow Oak, White 
Cedar, and Black and White Cypress. The sandy and the 
poorer cretaceous soils of France give growth only to dwarf- 
ish and insignificant Pines, while the equally arid lands of 
our Southern States produce an abundance of the Live Oak, 
a tree of unequalled value in naval architecture. 

During the eleven years the two Michauxs spent in this 
country they traversed it in all directions, gathering up val- 
uable materials to enrich their native land, which meantime, 
convulsed by civil wars, and fighting single-handed with the 
whole of Europe, could no longer atlord to pay her natu- 
ralists abroad. Consequently Michaux was forgotten, and 
ceased to receive his salary. After the sacrifice of a portion 
of his own and his son’s fortune, they were obliged to return 
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home, but were unfortunately shipwrecked on the coast of 
Holland, and lost the best part of their immense collections. 

The elder Michaux never again set foot in America; but 
spent his time in cultivating the vegetable treasures which he 
had forwarded from the United States, and in arranging the 
materials for the “ Histoire des Chénes d’ Amérique,” and the 
“ Flora Borealis Americana,” until he accepted the situation 
of naturalist in a scientific expedition bound to the Austra- 
lian seas. Abandoning this at Mauritius, he went to Mad- 
agascar, where his useful life was terminated, in 1803, by the 
fever of the country. 

Francois André, commonly called the younger Michaux, 
made two more voyages to this country (remaining each time 
three years), under the patronage of the French government ; 
particularly devoting his attention to the collection of mate- 
rials for his great work, the title of which stands at the head 
of this article. For this purpose he visited the principal ports 
to examine the timber employed in ship-building, and entered 
workshops of every description where wood was wrought. The 
knowledge of which he stood in need being principally in the 
possession of mechanics, he accordingly consulted the most 
skilful workmen, and, by means of a series of questions pre- 
viously prepared, procured a great mass of new and practical 
information. 

The first volume of the French edition, entitled “ Histoire 
des Arbres Forestiers de Amérique du Nord,” appeared in 
ISL0, the second in 1812, and the third in 1813. This mag- 
nificent work, illustrated by one hundred and forty-four cop- 
per-plates, designed by the two Redoutés and by Bessa, and 
engraved by such eminent artists as Gabriel, Renard, Boquet, 
Bessin, and Dubreuil, was translated into English by an 
American, Augustus L. Hillhouse, and published in Paris 
in three volumes, 1817-19, under the name of “ The North 
American Sylva,” with the addition of several plates and 
some new observations by the author. Mr. William Ma- 
clure afterwards purchased the plates in Paris, and brought 
them to this country, to which circumstance is due the publi- 
cation of three American editions. The first was issued at 
New Harmony, Indiana, by Maclure, on inferior paper, and 
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with poor type, with the laudable design of rendering it a 
cheap edition accessible to all. After Maclure’s death the 
plates were presented by his executor to Dr. Morton of Phil- 
adelphia, and from these an edition was printed, in 1852, 
with notes by John Jay Smith. A reprint of this edition 
was destroyed by fire at the bindery in 1854; but the copper- 
plates, which were in another building, were preserved. 

The publishers of the present edition have spared no ex- 
pense in rendering these volumes acceptable to the public. 
The addition of Nuattall’s Sylva makes the work more com- 
prehensive, by including the results of the labors of that 
naturalist in our new Western States, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia, and carries out the idea suggested by Michaux himself. 
Nuttall’s two volumes are uniform with Michaux’s Sylva, and 
can be purchased separately. 

Rarely has a valuable scientific work been issued from the 
American press so perfect in all its appointments, its intrin- 
sic worth enhanced by the beauty of paper, type, plates, and 
binding, each reflecting on the other additional lustre. It is 
pleasant to find that so expensive an edition of a standard 
work was called for by the public, and we hope that the en- 
terprising publishers will be fully remunerated for their great 
outlay. For our own part, we must confess a penchant for 
fine paper and typography, and have always held our well-used 
copy of the Paris imprint of Michaux, with its wire-woven 
and cream-tinted pages, in high estimation; but the subject 
of this review, in its enlarged form, clear type, and brillianey 
of coloring, as it lies by the side of its elder sister, fairly bears 
away the palm from the old favorite. ? 

The notes by J. J. Smith are serviceable, and he has shown 
good taste in keeping them within narrow limits; but we do 
not understand why Michaux’s Introduction is omitted. One 
paragraph of this we quote from the edition of 1819, as it has 
a peculiar bearing upon our country. The same idea is con- 
stantly reiterated throughout the book, but for these many 
years the warning voice has fallen unheeded upon the dull 
ear of the federal government : — 

“1 have endeavored to impress on the American farmers the ad- 
vantage of preserving and multiplying some species, and of destroying 
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others; for, in my opinion, a bad tree should not be suffered to exist 
where a good one might grow, and in no country is selection more 
necessary than in North America. It may not be improper to observe, 
that the Europeans have great advantages over the Americans in the 
management of woods. The principal forests are in the hands of the 
governments, which watch over their preservation with a solicitude 
dictated by imperious necessity. Experience has amply demonstrated, 
that no dependence can be placed for the public service, or the general 
supply, upon forests that are private property; falling sooner or later 
into the hands of persons eager to enjoy their price, they disappear and 
give place to tillage. In America, on the contrary, neither the federal 
government nor the several States have reserved forests. An alarm- 
ing destruction of trees proper for building has been the consequence, — 
an evil which is increasing and which will continue to increase with the 
increase of population. The effect is already very sensibly felt in the 
large cities, where the complaint is every year becoming more serious, 
not only of the excessive dearness of fuel, but of the scarcity of timber. 
Even now, inferior wood is frequently substituted for the White Oak ; 
and the Live Oak, so highly esteemed in ship-building, will soon become 
extinct upon the islands of Georgia.” 

Why cannot the general government be induced to reserve 
some of its immense tracts of woodland for the public use ? 
Most of the sovereign States of the Union still hold, we be- 
lieve, uncultivated lands, which, particularly on the Atlantic 
coast, ought by legislative enactments to be converted into 
State forests, like the royal woods and chases of Europe. 
Such a treasury of notes, to be discounted by the Bank of 
Nature, for the benefit of our posterity, would not be subject 
to suspension, and would be the safest public debt to transmit 
to our successors. 

Forty or fifty years ago, great fears were entertained that 
the forests would become extinct in this country; but since 
the introduction of coal into common use, this popular fear 
has unfortunately abated. Unfortunately, we say; for al- 
though the domestic consumption of wood for fuel is no 
longer a patent fact to the eye of the most casual observer, 
yet the waste of wood is increasing rather than diminishing, 
as the railroads are gradually weaving their iron webs amid 
the primeval forests of the North, South, and West, and 
that dragon, the locomotive, daily consumes in its insatiable 
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jaws the growth of hundreds of acres. Year by year the 
pine forests of Maine, considered as an inexhaustible stock of 
masts, are gradually receding before the axe ; with the snows 
of every winter the camp-fires are lighted nearer the head- 
waters of the great rivers, and, unless some active measures 
are taken by government or individuals, the loss to the coun- 
try will be incalculable. 

In the time of Charles I. the waste of the forests had be- 
come so great in England, that government took the alarm, 
and Evelyn was appointed by the Royal Society, at the com- 
mand of the king, to repair, if possible, this loss. In the In- 
troduction to his world-renowned Sylva he remarks : — 


“This devastation has now become so epidemical, that, unless some 
favorable expedient offer itself, and a way be seriously and speedily 
resolved upon, for a future store, one of the most glorious and consid- 
erable bulwarks of the nation will within a short time be totally want- 
ing to it. 

“ After due reproof of the late impolitic waste, we should now turn 
our indignation into prayers, and address ourselves to our better-natured 
countrymen, that such woods as do yet remain entire might be carefully 
preserved, and such as are destroyed sedulously repaired. It is what 
all persons who are owners of land may contribute to, (and with infinite 
deiight, as well as profit,) who are touched with that laudable ambition 
of worthily serving their generation.” 


These remarks apply as well to this country as to England. 
Evelyn by his labors and writings stirred up in the British 
mind that “laudable ambition,” and Nelson’s victories were 
gained in ships built from the oaks which Evelyn’s hands had 
planted. 

The numerous vessels which the present Emperor of France 
is so diligently adding to his navy are doubtless built from 
trees planted by the Michauxs, some of which have been 
growing seventy years in the national demesnes. 

Another Evelyn is needed, to sound throughout our land 
a parenesis, to awaken the man of fortune and the farmer to 
the necessity of protecting and planting trees; for if govern- 
ment will do nothing, the only alternative is to induce indi- 
viduals to undertake the work. Men seldom plant trees until 
they grow old, and find by experience the necessity of it. 
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When Ulysses, after ten years’ absence, returned from Troy, 
and found his aged father in the field planting trees, he asked 
him “why, being so far advanced in years, he would put 
himself to the fatigue and labor of planting that of which he 
was never likely to enjoy the benefit.” The good old man, 
taking him for a stranger, gently replied: “I plant them 
for my son Ulysses when he comes home.” So among us let 
the old plant for their children, and the young follow them in 
the good work. 

“Agite, adolesceytes, et antequam canities vobis obrepat, stirpes 
jam alueritis, que vobis cum insigni utilitate delectationem etiam adfe- 
rent; nam quemadmodum canities temporis successu, vobis insciis, 
sensim obrepit, sic natura vobis inserviens educabit quod telluri vestrae 
concredetis, modo prima initia illi dederitis.” * 

The oracular Johnson remarks: “ There is a frightful in- 
terval between the seed and the timber. He that calculates 
the growth of trees knows that he is doing what will never 
benefit himself, and, when he rejoices to see the stem rise, 
is disposed to repine that another shall cut it down.” This 
assertion is easily controverted by the calculations of English 
planters, who have estimated that “a single acre planted with 
the poplar or larch will, in favorable situations, and in no long- 
er period than twenty years, yield a produce worth ten times 
the fee simple of the land.” The lower price of labor and 
higher value of wood in Great Britain are about balanced in 
this country by the lower value of land. Sir Walter Scott, 
who was a practical planter, found that in eleven years the 
necessary cuttings and trimmings from a larch plantation 
would pay the expenses attendant upon the first setting out, 
fencing, and rent of land; after which period the value in- 
creases in a compound ratio. 

Although numerous changes have been made in botanical 
nomenclature since the first publication of the North Ameri- 
can Sylva, yet this work has always held a high rank in 
the estimation of scientific men, and must continue a stand- 
ard book, to which both learned and unlearned will constantly 
refer, and whose value time cannot impair. 


* Pet. Bellonius, De Neglecta Stirpium Cultura. 
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The general plan adopted in this magnificent work is that 
of illustrating each species described, by a drawing of a branch 
of the tree, with its leaves, flowers, and fruit. These drawings 
and engravings are admirably executed. The letter-press con- 
tains, first, a short Latin description of the species; then fol- 
low in English the locality where it most abounds, the growth 
and appearance of the tree in its native forests, the uses to 
which it is applied in various places, its adaptation to the 
several mechanic arts, the diflerent names by which it is 
known to the country people, and any other local information 
the author could obtain. " 

The first volume commences with the Oaks, which are 
arranged in a natural series, and separated into two divisions 
and five sections. This grouping of the family has been gen- 
erally followed by later botanists. Emerson, in his Report on 
the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts, adopts it as the best. 
In this volume, twenty-eight species of Oaks are depicted 
and described, and Nuttall’s supplement adds six new species 
of our Western States unknown to Michaux. Of this valuable 
family, the Black Oak, Quercus tinctoria, and the White 
Oak, Quercus alba, are particularly recommended for plant- 
ing in the Northern and Middle States. The Live Oak, 
Quercus virens, and the Cork Oak, Quercus Suber, are the 
species which should be most highly valued at the South. 
From the last-mentioned species France alone manufactures 
annually twenty-six millions of corks, which sell at one dollar 
seventy cents per thousand. Speaking of the Cork Oak, our 
author says :— 

“This tree would be an important acquisition to the United States, 
and would grow wherever the Live Oak subsists. It has great advan- 
tages over several other species, such as the Olive and the White Mul- 
berry. To fit their produce for consumption, particularly that of the 
Mulberry, requires complicated processes, which can be performed with 
advantage only in populous countries. The bark of the Cork Oak, on 
the contrary, might be transported to the Northern States, or might be 
made into corks upon the spot by a simple operation performed by a 
single person with instruments of which the price does not exceed two 
or three dollars.” — Vol. I. p. 57. 


We are glad to learn, from the Patent-Oflice Report of 
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1855, that government has at length imported the acorns of 
the Cork Oak, and distributed them at the South. After giv- 
ing an account of the tree, and of the periods at which the 
bark can be cut, the Report adds : — 

“ The comparatively long time which is necessary for its growth, be- 
fore much if any profit can be realized, should not deter the prudent or 
sagacious husbandman from extending its culture. Considering it in a 
politic as well as economical sense, seasonable measures should be 
taken to form plantations of this tree, sufficient for the future supply of 
cork, particularly for the increasing demands for that material which 
are likely to arise from the culture of the vine. ..... It may be stated 
that the amount of cork which is yearly imported into the United States 
is valued at more than 284,000 dollars.” — p. xx. 


Good corks cannot be made from the bark until the Oak 
has attained the age of forty years. Had Michaux’s hints 
been taken on the first publication of his work, we should 
now be entirely independent of the Old World in regard to 
this article of constant use. 

The seventeen species of Pines indigenous to the United 
States are most perfectly figured, and one who has lived amid 
the pine forests of Maine scarcely knows which to admire the 
most, the illustrations, the graphic descriptions, or the amount 
of local information which the author has given us. 

The Wild Pine, or Scotch Fir, Pinus sylvestris, a Euro- 
pean species, is recommended for cultivation, 

“Tt is seen flourishing on sandy wastes exposed to the saline vapors 
of the sea, and, which is more remarkable, on calcareous lands, a large 
tract of which in the Department of the Marne, called /a Champagne 
pouill use, has begun within forty years to be covered with it after 
lying desert from time immemorial. The proprictors who first con- 
ceived this fortunate plan have already seen their barren ground ac- 
quire a tenfold value.” — Vol. III. p. 101. 

The latter years of Michaux’s life were particularly spent 
in experimenting upon those heaths, which occupy two mil- 
lions of acres in France. In a letter to the President of the 
Philosophical Society, shortly before his death, he speaks of 
the last-named pine as the one to which he gives the prefer- 
ence over all with which he has experimented, and recom- 
mends it to the particular attention of agriculturists in the 
Northern and Middle States of the Union. 
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Time would fail us to enumerate the variety of useful and 
ornamental trees which these volumes describe; but we trust 
that enough has been said of the general outline and scope of 
the work to interest every one who is not already familiar 
with its charming pages. ‘To those who have long known 
and appreciated its worth, the beauty of the present edition 
will lend new attractions to an old friend. 

At the time of Michaux’s death, he was preparing a work 
for publication, —the result of his practical experience, — for 
the benefit of the landholders of the United States. Let us 
hope that this will not be lost to us; but that able hands will 
put together the material he has left, and publish it, even in 
an unfinished state, that the experience of a life of eighty-five 
years may shed additional lustre upon the honored name of 
Michaux, and keep his memory green among American ar- 


boriculturists." 


Arr. IV.— Life and Times of Alexander Hamilton. By 
Samvuet M. Savucker, A. M. Boston and Chicago: L. P. 


Crown & Co. 1857. 


Tur absence of dramatic material in our history has often 
been remarked. Eloquent writers have had recourse chiefly to 
its moral aspects to render their narratives spirited and attrac- 
tive ; and when Napoleon sneered at the limited and homely 
means whereby our independence was gained, Lafayette de- 
fended the claims of the land in whose behalf his youth was 
devoted, by reference to the greatness of the cause which had 
thus triumphed and the prospective and incalculable national 
growth which had thence resulted. ‘The intensely practical 
character of the struggle, its prudential and unpicturesque 
method, the utilitarian habits of the people, the poverty of the 


* F. A. Michaux died of apoplexy on the 23d of October, 1855. By his will 
he left to the American Philosophical Society the sum of fourteen thousand dollars, 
and to the Society of Agriculture and Arts in Boston eight thousand, for special 
purposes connected “ with the progress of agriculture with reference to the propaga- 


tion of useful forest-trees.”’ 
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government, the absence of pomp, of discipline, of historical 
associations, of time-hallowed precedents, of opportunities for 
display, taste, organization, and insignia, — in short, of the out- 
wardly poetic and impressive, —left no scope for romance in the 
military and civic transactions which gave birth to the repub- 
lic. When we compare the record of those memorable events 
with that which transmits the great crises of any other nation, 
ancient or modern, — for instance, with any brilliant episode 
in Grecian annals, even as coldly described by Grote, or in 
Roman, as illuminated by Niebuhr,— with the struggle for 
liberty in the Low Countries, the conquest of Mexico, or the 
wars of Ferdinand of Spain, as pictured by Prescott, — or with 
the French Revolution as dramatized by Carlyle, — it becomes 
evident that reflection more than observation, the latent vir- 
tues and subsequent fruits rather than the immediate process, 
lend dignity and significance to the initial chapters of Ameri- 
ean history. Accordingly romance thus far has sought na- 
tive inspiration among us most successfully in the eras ante- 
cedent to the Revolution. The details of border life and of 
primitive settlements adapt themselves more readily to the 
imagination than even the heroism and the victory that laid 
the foundation of our existing prosperity. Cooper ranges 
with most freshness and freedom on the trail of the Indian 
and the pioneer; Hawthorne expatiates with the greatest 
subtlety and power in the sphere of colonial superstition ; and 
Longfellow finds in the cruel exodus of the early French 
émigrés from Nova Scotia a theme on which a picturesque 
fancy can best luxuriate. 

Doubtless a prevalent motive which lures imaginative and 
artistic writers from the more recent and historically impor- 
tant to the distant and traditional, is that instinct which de- 
mands perspective, and seeks it in the mellow tints of an- 
tiquity. While those yet live who can speak from memory 
of remarkable events and characters, they are too near to 
assume just proportions, or to wear to the vision of Art 
the peculiar interest they are destined ultimately to possess. 
In regard to individuals especially, the atmosphere must be 
cleared of all incidental obscurities; the dust of faction must 
be laid, the false shadow of prejudice dissipated, and the 
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winds of passion stilled, ere the heroes and statesmen, the 
patriots and philosophers, whose valor, wisdom, forbearance, 
and loyalty won and transmitted constitutional freedom, can 
be appreciated. ‘Time alone annihilates the paltry jealousies, 
the partisan injustice, the gross misconstruction, which dim 
the traits of eminent characters. Their deeds and thoughts, 
if original and disinterested, gradually work themselves clear, 
become identified with the progress of society, appear as 
landmarks along the path of civilization, and beneficently 
assert, as well as permanently maintain, the individuality of 
their authors. And thus, as party after party becomes merged 
or modified by our political exigencies, as the history of civil 
liberty, with its spasmodic upheavings, its casual triumphs, 
lapses, and struggles, is written in events, analyzed by science, 
or celebrated in song, the men whose names are for ever as- 
sociated with the grandest, and thus far the most successful, 
experiment in self-government known in the world, inevitably 
reappear as oracles, witnesses, and champions, and are more 
and more invested with the light of fame, as the needs and 
the recognition of humanity expand and become definite with 
time. And when the light and shade, the distance and fore- 
ground, the chiaro-’scuro and the aerial perspective, become 
harmonized, we know not a character connected thus with 
our revolutionary, constitutional, and political history that 
will afford larger scope for dramatic interest and treatment 
than Alexander Hamilton. Let us withdraw ourselves, in 
imagination, from the picture now so near us, and endeavor to 
call up its features as they will one day appear to the con- 
templative artist. 

In his island birthplace between the tropics, giving the first 
indication of future greatness by his eloquent description of a 
hurricane, — uttering the promptings of a vague but ardent 
desire for illustrious action in the confidence of youthful 
friendship, — visiting the United States for the education 
which his recognized talents peremptorily demanded, — in his 
novitiate, by his argumentative skill and graceful oratory win- 
ning admiration from comrades and wonder from professors, 
—in early youth kindling patriotic aspirations in the hearts of 
a popular assembly, and confuting the reasonings of veteran 
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pamphleteers by anonymous responses,—the volunteer cap- 
tain * and self-taught engineer, the confidential aid and secre- 
tary of Washington, the favorite companion of the French ofli- 
cers, the confidant of the unfortunate André, the gallant young 
soldier at White Plains t and Monmouth, Brandywine and 
Yorktown, —the restorer of a nation’s credit, —one of the 
chief architects of an original and prosperous form of govern- 
ment, — the expositor of new and great political principles to 
the popular mind, —the irresistible advocate, the urbane and 
elegant man of society, the idol of domestic retirement, — 
soldier, jurist, philosopher, statesman, gentleman, — in all char- 
acters eminent,— the intrepid leader of a phalanx, and the 
persuasive guide to conviction, — his life crowded with vast 
interests, and environed by memorable characters and events, 
to be, at last, suddenly cut off in its prime, the harvest of 
glory but half reaped, and not a faculty or a feeling impaired, 
what scenes, associations, attractions, and influences does 
such a career involve and suggest! ‘Two peculiar charms 
belong to the life of Hamilton as compared with his contem- 
porary soldiers and statesmen,—his youth and his gifts of 
expression. ‘The variety of his services, his exalted patriot- 
ism, and his untarnished honor endeared his genius to the 
higher order of minds; while his errors, however they may 
diminish his glory to the eye of the moralist and the Chris- 
tian, add yet another eflective element to his nature as a sub- 
ject for delineation. His were errors of passion, not of caleu- 
lation, and prove him weak, not inhuman. This weakness con- 
trasted with the moral consistency of Washington, this yield- 
ing to the wiles of love and the sophistry of a false code of 


* “ As General Greene, one day, on his way to Washington's head-quarters, was 
passing through a field, — then on the outskirts of the city, now in the heart of its 
busiest quarters, and known as ‘the Park,’—he paused to notice a Provincial 
company of artillery, and was struck with its able performances, and with the tact 
and talent of its commander. He was a mere youth, apparently about twenty years 
of age, small in person and stature, but remarkable for his alert and manly bearing. 
It was Alexander Hamilton.” — Irving's Life of Washington, Vol. II. p. 250. 

+ “I noticed,” says a veteran, “a youth, a mere stripling, small, slender, almost 
delicate in frame, marching beside a piece of artillery, with a cocked hat pulled 
down over his eyes, apparently lost in thought, with his hand resting on the cannon, 
and every now and then patting it as he mused, as if it were a favorite horse or a 
pet plaything.” — Irving's Life of Washington, Vol. III. p. 8s. 
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honor, associated as it is with the pre-eminent merits and 
transcendent abilities of Hamilton, gives an extraordinary 
pathos to the drama of his life. Cireumstances here blend 
with character, tears with triumph, admiration with sorrow, 
to produce the highest tragedy of human existence. 

Those who delight to trace the hand of a wise and benign 
Providence in the succession and relation of historical events, 
who recognize in Franklin’s first mission to England and ap- 
peal to Pitt the first divinely forged link in the chain of events 
by which our independence was acquired and our nationality 
established, will behold also in the opportune advent and con- 
tinuous agency of Alexander Hamilton the same high and 
propitious guidance, his pen having been as obviously a prov- 
idential instrument as the sword of his august leader. And 
thus regarded, the “little West Indian clerk,” faithful in his 
vocation, but chafing in its ignoble sphere, and longing for a 
war as the means of giving scope to his aspirations, is a form 
not less prophetic in its degree of the vast national problem 
to be solved for the good of humanity on this continent, than 
that of the Virginia surveyor, unconsciously preparing in 
bivouacs and on expeditions to guide armies and sustain a 
people's cause. 

The most superficial observer of human character, if at all 
given to analysis, soon finds himself impressed with the re- 
ciprocal influence of blood and of circumstances, —the former 
accounting for special instincts, the latter giving occasion for 
their development. ‘The chief inherited traits of Hamilton 
were Scotch and French, — on the one hand, acute intelligence 
and invincible pertinacity, on the other, vivacity and urbanity. 
These traits were again modified by the peculiar type of his 
ancestry. The Gallic blood in his veins was Huguenot, the 
Scotch noble; and herein were involved both generous and 
intrepid elements above the level of merely national char- 
acteristics. A more desirable combination can scarcely be 
imagined ; for, if any historical inference may be drawn in re- 
gard to individual endowments, from such a stock we should 
expect both the insight and the chivalry, the mental enter- 
prise and the social glow, which, united, form the most 
efficient men in field and cabinet, and the most attractive in 
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private life. The desire of knowledge and the power of ex- 
pression, ardor and reflection, the love of glory and the love 
of kindred, intellect and enthusiasm, loyalty and independ- 
ence, are to be traced in their noblest manifestations through 
branches of the races whence sprang Hamilton’s immediate 
progenitors. 

Next in the order of time, if not in that of influence, in 
moulding character, we must rank the place of nativity and 
the surroundings of childhood, As a speculative question it 
would be curious to estimate how different might have been 
the result had Hamilton's childhood been passed in the North 
American Colonies, instead of the British West Indies; and 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture that somewhat of his 
warmth of temperament, refinernent of manners, and sensibil- 
ity to the beautiful, may have been caught from intimacy 
with nature and life, in the fair island familiar to him from 
infancy. The alternate wet and dry seasons of that Amer- 
ican archipelago, the radiant summer, the gorgeons flowers 
and birds, the magnificent nights, the deluge of autumnal 
rains, giving occasion for indoor studies, the refreshing sea- 
breezes, inviting to exercise and observation in the open air, 
the luscious fruits and grand umbrageous trees, so graphi- 
eally classed by Humboldt and so attractively described by 
St. Pierre, could not have appealed in vain to the dawning 
intelligence and vivid emotions of Hamilton. 

Nevis, where he was born, is little else than a mountain of 
evidently volcanic origin, with a broad basilar circumference 
of twenty-three miles. Its staple product is sugar, and it con- 
tains one fortified town. ‘Thence the boy was sent, while 
very young, to school at St. Croix, and, after a brief period of 
elementary instruction, entered as a clerk in the counting- 
house of Nicholas Cruger. Inadequate as this primary educa- 
tion may seem, its deficiencies were in no small degree atoned 
for by the keen mental appetites and the indefatigable energy 
of the young West Indian. His cravings were judiciously 
gratified by a kind Presbyterian clergyman, Mr. Knox, whose 
paternal interest in his culture Hamilton never forgot, as ap- 
pears from his subsequent correspondence. This also proves 
that, at the very outset of his mercantile life, his mind, with 
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intuitive foresight, anticipated a more brilliant destiny, and 
prepared for it. “I would willingly risk my life,” he then 
wrote, “to exalt my station.” Yet, with the practical good 
sense and honorable faith that ever distinguished him, he 
would not suffer these promptings of a noble ambition to 
lure him from the path of actual duty. So capable and faith- 
ful was the clerk that, in times of his superior’s absence, all 
the affairs of the house were intrusted to his supervision ; and 
his letters are full, precise, and suggestive, in regard to the 
mercantile interests at stake. Meantime, however, his read- 
ing was assiduous and thorough. Such works as he could 
command in science, history, and belles-lettres occupied his 
leisure hours, disciplined his powers of reasoning, excited his 
speculative tendency, and enlarged that capacity of verbal ex- 
pression which he instinctively cultivated. 

It is a pleasant coincidence, that the same phenomena 
which first revealed the talent for expression of a youth 
destined to find the widest imaginable scope for his gifts, 
and endeared to a nation by their eflicient and patriotic 
exercise, should also have occupied the pen of another man 
of genius, whose memory is cherished for what he was, rather 
than for what he accomplished, — whose life-long problem it 
was to find an adequate sphere and satisfactory use for powers 
not less remarkable, but far less eflective, than Hamilton’s. 
In the morning of life, health, and intelligent activity, the 
boy Hamilton described a West Indian tornado so graphi- 
cally, that the picture insured him an education and an 
arena. In the waning days of an invalid prime, the man 
Sterling wrote his impressions of a like event, and left them 
to be gathered up by the hand of friendship, with other frag- 
mentary products of an erratic mental activity, as a memorial 
of baflled aspirations. “A West India tornado,” says Car- 
lyle, “as John Sterling witnesses it, and with vivid authen- 
ticity describes it, may be considered worth looking at.” 
Both hurricanes occurred in the month of August,— one 
in 1772, the other in 1831. 

“T found,” writes Sterling, “in pushing at the leaf of the shutter, 
that the wind resisted more as if it had been a stone-wall or a mass of 


iron than a mere current of air. A man was blown down the hill in 
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front of the house; the rain on my hands and face felt like so much 
small shot from a gun; the panes of glass were smashed by the mere 
force of the gale ; before long the roof went.” 


He then goes on to speak of the ravaged fields, the lofty 
surf, the uprooted trees, and the imminent personal danger. 

The American newspapers of the autumn succeeding the 
first tornado contain numerous extracts from letters dated at 
the Leeward Islands, which give details of the catastrophe. 
It is difficult to identify that of Hamilton, but there is one 
which mingles reflection with fact, and has a rhetorical flow 
that, to say the least, is in his vein. 


“No state,” says the writer, “though ever so happily cireum- 
stanced, can promise itself duration of felicity. We may flatter our- 
selves, indeed, but vain is that flattery if the hand of Providence 
interferes to blast our hopes. ..... Words are too faint to paint the 
horrors of that day. The hurricane began about nine o'clock in the 
morning, and continued, with unremitted fury, almost north, until 
eleven, in which time about forty houses were levelled with the 
ground, and the helpless inhabitants beyond expression wretched. 
Horror and dismay seized on all ranks and conditions, and destruction 
seemed suspended by a thread over the heads of all.” * 


A minute statement of incidents and an estimate of losses 
follow. Whether this letter was that which drew attention 
to the youth, and his claims to higher intellectual advantages 
than an insular mercantile life yields, is comparatively un- 
important; the circumstance itself is, however, full of sig- 
nificance. It shows how instinctively Hamilton seized the 
refinements of language, and how early and accurately he 
observed. A newspaper gave the first impulse to his remark- 
able career, and embodied the final results of his mature 
thought and practical influence; and the merchant’s clerk of 
St. Croix, who knew how to describe justly a convulsion of 
nature in an obscure island gazette, as the Publius, the 
Pacificus, and the Phocion of New York journals, appeased 
the storms of partisan malevolence, reconciled the discor- 
dant elements of political controversy, and calmed by the 


* New Hampshire Gazette, October 9, 1772. 
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eloquence of truth and wisdom the tumult of contending 
interests, 

The academic education of Hamilton began upon his ar- 
rival in New York, where the most desirable introductions at 
once brought him in contact with the learned and the distin- 
guished. He commenced his studies in preparation for college 
under a teacher whose school, at Elizabethtown, N. J., was 
an object of peculiar interest to Elias Boudinot and Governor 
Livingston. Its master’s name afterwards was enrolled with 
honor among the military patriots of the Revolution, Under 
the auspices of Francis Barber his progress was rapid, chiefly 
owing to habits of constant application. In a year he was 
ready for examination as Freshman, at Princeton College. 
Having now realized his own capacity for acquisition, he en- 
deavored to persuade Dr. Witherspoon, the President, to ad- 
mit him, on condition that his advancement in rank should 
keep pace with his proficiency ; as if, aware of the exigencies 
about to occur, he was anxious to be equipped as soon as 
practicable for the duties of actual life. But this course was 
unprecedented ; and although in the demand itseif the Presi- 
dent beheld the indication of a superior and energetic mind, 
he reluctantly declined the proposal, and Hamilton entered 
King’s, now Columbia College, in the city of New York. 
Around the memory of no alumnus of that comparatively 
ancient seat of learning lingers a greater traditional fame. 
The vivid sympathies, intense diligence, and aspiring genius 
of the young West Indian gained him love and distinction. 
In the debating club he was the most effective speaker; 
in the recitation-room, the most thorough scholar; on the 
green, the most charming friend; in the trial of wit, the keen- 
est satirist. At this period, a taste for science, partially cul- 
tivated, led him to contemplate the profession of medicine, 
and, during the regular college course, he paid considerable 
attention to anatomy. Now also he experienced the most 
fervent religious emotions, examined the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and gave utterance to devotional feeling in prayers 
and hymns whose eloquence was long traditional. There 
was nothing morbid or fanatical in this phase of his college 
career ; but, as with all natures rich alike in sensibility and in 
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intelligence, as life and consciousness awakened, and their 
problems demanded solution, he meekly and ardently, and 
from a spiritual necessity, sought communion with Eternal 
Truth; and amid the excitements, the ambition, the daring 
speculations, the brave and absorbing enterprise, the glory 
and the errors of after years, the convictions thus borne in 
upon his youthful heart were never effaced. 

But the spirit of the times had already penetrated the re- 
tirement of study, and, at the appeal of outraged human and 
civil rights, the heart of the earnest and gifted youth awoke, 
and his mind was launched into premature but most conge- 
nial activity. The violent controversy incident to the Boston 
Port Bill agitated the whole fabric of society, awakened new 
inquiries into the foundations of colonial authority, excited the 
deepest concern among the reflecting, and aroused the wild- 
est opposition in those whose sense of justice and prescient 
sagacity could anticipate from our political wrong the pos- 
sible future consequences. ‘The seeds of American liberty 
were planted in these early furrows of social dissension. On 
the one side were the clergy of the Episcopal Church and 
their adherents, absolutely devoted, with few exceptions, to 
the British government, and content to obey its most tyranni- 
eal behests; on the other, the independent thinkers, the wor- 
thy lovers of the soil, and the aspirants for a free and pro- 
gressive national life. Among the latter were both veterans 
and youths, and, as in all reforms, the college sympathized 
with the forum; so that when, at the voluntary gathering of 
citizens, a student mounted the rostrum, no observer of hu- 
man naiure could be surprised. But the juvenile aspect, the 
self-possessed mien, the stringent reasoning, and the captivat- 
ing style of that collegiate orator, excited not only surprise, 
but admiration. Thus, while a mere boy, on a sammer even- 
ing, under the open sky, did Hamilton set forth the justice of 
constitutional freedom as a right of humanity; opposed by 
no less an antagonist than the President of the College of 
which he was a member, and by the banded conservatives of 
the whole metropolis. Having thus thrown down the gaunt- 
let, he instantly entered upon the contest, with pen and voice, 
in a manner so able, so winning, and so courageous, as to 
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rally around the cause hundreds of his fellow-citizens, place 
in an absurd light the best concocted arguments of Toryism, 
refute the subtleties of experienced casuists, and kindle the 
patriotic enthusiasm destined to achieve a country’s freedom. 

The pledge thus given at the age of seventeen was re- 
deemed by life-long devotion, first to the establishment and 
then to the elucidation of the principles so emphatically 
avowed and so powerfully advocated. When remonstrance 
failed, and recourse to arms alone remained, the orator pre- 
pared to gird on his armor. He joined a militia corps, and 
studied tactics, while still a collegian; and from the com- 
mencement to the final scene of the Revolutionary war, we 
find him incessantly and variously active, — one of the young- 
est, yet one of the most important figures of the central group. 
There is scarcely a stratagem or an embassy, a council or a 
proclamation, a plan or an achievement, in which, directly or 
indirectly, his agency is not apparent. In the sad but master- 
ly retreat from Long Island, he brings off the rear in safety ; 
at White Plains, his battery wins the favorable regard of 
Washington; he shares that consummate leader's disasters 
and triumphs in the Jerseys, goes for reinforcements to Gates, 
conveys the first intelligence of Arnold’s treason,” soothes the 
last hours of André, narrowly escapes the bullets of the en- 
emy on the banks of the Schuylkill, commands an artillery 
corps, confers with Congress and the French allies, comforts 
his baflled commander at Valley Forge, defends him against 
the slanders of rivals, leads the victorious charge at York- 
town,} negotiates the exchange of prisoners when hostilities 
cease. And while thus enacting the part of a gallant soldier 
in the camp, he anticipates his future and more renowned 





* “He met Washington, as he and his companions were coming up from the 
river, spoke to him a few words in a low voice, and they retired together into the 
house, when these documents of deep-laid treachery were put before him.” — 
Irving’s Life of Washington, Vol. 1V. p. 33. 

t “Hamilton to his great joy led the advance of the Americans; and was the 
first to mount the parapet, placing one foot on the shoulder of a soldier, who knelt 
on one knee for the purpose. The loss of the enemy was eight killed and seventeen 
taken prisoners. Among the latter was Major Campbell, who had commanded the 
redoubt. A New Hampshire captain of artillery would have taken his life in re- 
venge of the death of his favorite Colonel Scammel, but Colonel Hamilton pre- 
vented him. Not a man was killed after he ceased to resist.” — Ibid., p. 376. 
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triumphs as a statesman, by indicating in a letter to Robert 
Morris his financial scheme, whereby the credit of the nation 
was finally upheld and its imminent necessities provided for ; 
and in a letter to James Duane, during the same year, he 
foreshadows the grand principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, which now form the pillars of the republic, in a project 
for reorganizing the State and central authority, through the 
medium of a popular convention. 

It is difficult even for the student of our annals, though 
an adept in the knowledge of human nature, the idiosyncra- 
sies of race, and the philosophy of history, to conceive the 
actual exigencies to be met, the resources to be provided, and 
the obstacles to be surmounted by wise and conscientious pa- 
triots when the British forces were recalled, the war of the 
Revolution ended, and peace formally declared. There re- 
mained an unpaid army, inadequate civil authority, discontent- 
ed factions, ambitious leaders of parties, intense local preju- 
dices, vast conflicting interests, a wayward and self-suilicient 
popular will, an exhausted treasury, palsied industry, and, to 
balance these elements of anarchy, only, to use the moderate 
language of Washington, “the opportunity of becoming a 
respectable nation.” That a war of opinion should follow 

- the war of independence was a natural result; and the cor- 
respondence of the most enlightened and the most self-de- 
voted of the men who had gained this splendid vantage- 
ground, shows how early distrust of the forbearance and the 
harmony of freemen succeeded to the elation of victory. The 
weakness of the Confederation had been revealed, the jeal- 
ousy of States exhibited, the fanaticism of political animosity 
made apparent; “chaos had come again.” The fruit of 
eight years of sacrifice, toil, patience, and valor had at length 
ripened, almost by a miracle; but whether it was to be gar- 
nered to neurish a great national life for ages, or to perish 
through neglect and violence, was the momentous question, 
not only for the country, but for humanity. ‘To solve this 
problem, to arbitrate this destiny, a convention assembled ; its 
history is one of the brightest pages in the chronicle of na- 
tions ; its spirit breathed a magnanimity and a wisdom un- 
paralleled in assemblies of men; its results are visible to-day 
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in the spectacle of an intensely active, an unprecedentedly 
prosperous, and a constantly developing self-governed people. 
In the last analysis, this is owing to individual character, to 
the force of example, to the influence of mind, nobleness, 
good faith, and moral energy; and no one contributed more 
to these redeeming and creative forces than Alexander Hamil- 
ton. He was one of those best prepared for the crisis. Po- 
litical philosophy had been his favorite subject of thought, 
reading, and experience. The artist about to realize a con- 
ception over which his imagination had brooded until it had 
attained shape and expression, to the minutest details, in his 
consciousness, never seized clay or crayon to design the model 
with a more distinct confidence, than that with which Ham- 
ilton elaborated in conversation, debate, formal report, and 
vasual argument, his theory of constitutional government. 
For every provision he had a eogent reason, for each plau- 
sible objection a logical reply. How and why the nice bal- 
ance of authority emanating from popular will should be 
adjusted; by what means the machinery of state could 
work elliciently, yet ever be controlled by the deliberate views 
of the majority ; in what manner the legislative, the judicial, 
and the executive power should sustain one another without 
mutual interference ; through what resources of counsel and 
of oflicia!l right the lives, property, and freedom of the citi- 
zens should be at once protected and fostered, — were all 
clearly solved problems to his conviction. And what he 
believed and knew, he had the ability to prove and _illus- 
trate. His comprehensive eye took in the wide horizon of 
national life. His prolific memory commanded the facts of 
the past, ancient and modern, European and American. His 
insight was keen, his foresight prophetic. Ardent in his 
desire for the recognition of his ideas, he was calm and per- 
suasive in their exposition. Impressive in the @tyle of his 
advocacy, he trusted to practical rather than rhetorical argu- 
ments. What he sketched in outline at the age of twenty- 
three, he filled up, rounded, and made vitally complete during 
the four months of earnest discussion which resulted in the 
adoption, by the delegates, of the Federal Constitution ; and 
what he so eflectually helped to construct in council, he 
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subsequently confirmed to the popular mind in a series of 
essays which has since become a classic manual in political 
science. 

“Sole lords and proprietors,” wrote Washington at this juncture, 
“of a vast tract of country, comprehending all the various soils and 
climates of the world, and abounding with all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life; and acknowledged possessors of absolute freedom 
and independency, — this is the time of their political probation ; this 
is the moment when the eyes of the whole world are turned upon 
them: this is the time fo establish or ruin the national character jor 
ever.” 

In addition to the intrinsic perplexities of the crisis, we 
must remember how limited then were the facilities for 
moulding public sentiment. Patriotism itself was confounded 
with local perversity ; communities were scattered ; the means 
of communication were slow and diflicult; a proposition or 
vote could not be telegraphed; steamboats and railways were 
unknown ; the press was comparatively isolated ; the genius 
of intercourse — since one of the mightiest agents of union 
and conformity — was yet in embryo; education was a rare 
and not a universal blessing ;— and from these physical and 
moral causes, the views, even of the upright and intrepid, 
were often narrow, unenlightened, and illiberal. The fusion 
of opinion, the homogeneous enterprise which the journal, the 
steam caravan and telegraph, in our day, render so practica- 
ble, was then to be essayed only by tardy correspondence, 
rare conferences, sparsely circulated gazettes, and prolonged 
oral discussion. Well might Washington write to Lafayette, 
in view of all those tendencies to diversity of opinion and 
feeling : “It appears to me little short of a miracle, that the 
delegates from so many States, different from each other, as 
you know, in their manners, circumstances, and_ prejudices, 
should unite in forming a system of national government 
so little liable to well-founded objections.” And no indi- 
vidual contributed more to this miracle than Hamilton, as his 
acknowledged prominence in the conception and his logical 
zeal in the advocacy of the Constitution, and his written testi- 


mony, both prior and subsequent to its being submitted to 
the decision of the people, emphatically prove. 
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That he appreciated the emergency, and with no rash 
impulse thus confidently exercised his genius for political 
action, may be inferred from the earnest appeal which fol- 
lowed the adjournment of the Convention : — 

“It may be,” he writes, “in me a defect of political fortitude, but 
I acknowledge that I cannot feel an equal tranquillity with those who 
affect to treat the dangers of a longer continuance in our present situa- 
tion as imaginary. A nation without a government is an awful spec- 
tacle. The establishment of a Constitution in a time of profound 
peace, by the voluntary consent of a whole people, is a prodigy to the 
completion of which I look forward with trembling anxiety.” 

As a delegate to Congress, and a member of the State 
Assembly and Convention, Hamilton was assiduous and suc- 
cessful in his eflorts to avert the impending evils which threat- 
ened the nascent republic, his labors in debate and on com- 
mittees alternating with the more general advocacy of vital 


measures through the press. ‘Two of his eminent services are 
conspicuous in the record of that transition era of our civil 
history, — his adjustment of the serious difficulties consequent 
upon the independent position of Vermont, and the gradual 
preparation of the community for federal institutions. 


When these were established and organized, the next great 
national want was money and credit. Political economy was 
not then a recognized science ; few had studied Adam Smith, 
and the “ Wealth of Nations” had scarcely been analyzed. 
A distrust of government securities, incident to the deprecia- 
tion of the currency and the apparent evasion by Congress of 
the most sacred obligations ; the confusion into which a long 
war had thrown the resources of trade; the unsettled basis 
of currency and exchange, and, especially, the prevalent in- 
experience and contracted ideas on these and kindred subjects, 
were inauspicious to the public appreciation or the official 
adoption of any extensive and original system of finance. 
The sword had been sheathed, but the purse was empty ; 
while that other grand resource of nations as well as men, 
the pen,—as an instrument of thought, a divining-rod or 
electric telegraph of the brain, indicating and disseminating 
the creative principles of financial development, — was free 
and inspired in the hand of Hamilton, who, by his corre- 
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spondence with Ro’ ert Morris, his economical studies, and his 
insight into the latent means and the urgent wants of the 
country, stood forth again the specially endowed and accred- 
ited champion of America. Thus he appeared, once more, 
to the sagacious eye of his chief, now President of the United 
States ; and, reluctant as he was again to plunge into a sea 
of troubles and to assume new and vast responsibilities, the 
consciousness that he was the man for the hour, — the claims 
of the land for which he had fought and pleaded, and to- 
wards whose incipient course the gaze of Europe and the 
hopes of ages now turned with alternate triumph and so- 
licitude, — led him to enter upon the bold experiment, and, 
with a clear perception of the momentous task involved in 
the office, to become first Secretary of the Treasury. What 
he thus accomplished is best shown by the immediate and 
subsequent national prosperity. The means and processes 
are revealed in his consummate ollicial reports and his po- 
litical essays. Webster’s description of this achievement has 
passed into household words : — 

“Tlow he fulfitled the duties of such a place, at such atime, the 
whole country perceived with delight, and the whole world saw with 
admiration. He smote ‘he rock of the national resources, and abun- 
dant streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead corpse 
of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet. The fabled birth of 
Minerva, from the brain of Jove, was hardly more sudden or more 
perfect than the financial system of the United States, as it burst forth 


es 


from the conceptions of Alexander Hamilton. 


“'To ripen inquiry into action, it remains for us to justify 
the Revolution by its fruits.’ Such, in his own words, was 
the wise and patriotic object of Hamilton; and his views as 
to the method of so doing coincided with those of Washing- 
ton, who, in a letter to Jay, writes : — 

“Experience has taught us, that men will not adopt and carry into 
execution measures the best calculated for their own good, without the 
intervention of coercive power. I do not conceive that we can exist 
long as a nation, without lodging somewhere a power which will per- 
vade the whole Union in as energetic a manner as the authority of the 
State governments extends over the several States.” 


* Works of Daniel Webster, Vol. I. p- 199. 
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It was, however, with no extravagant partiality that Hamil- 
ton regarded the Constitution. If he argued cogently for its 
redeeming principles, he no less acutely discerned its proba- 
ble errors. “If the Constitution did not succeed on trial,” 
remarks Dr. Johnson, a Connecticut delegate, “ Mr. Hamilton 
was less responsible for that result than any other member, for 
he fully and frankly pointed out to the Convention what he 
apprehended were the infirmities to which it was liable”; and 
he added, that, “if it answered the fond expectations of the 
public, the community would be more indebted to Mr. Hamil- 
ton than to any other member; for after its essential outlines 
were agreed to, he labored most indefatigably to heal those 
infirmities, and to guard against the evils to which they might 
expose it.” 

How easy is it, from our vantage-ground, to recognize the 
sincerity and patriotism of all the higher minds whence pro- 
ceeded our system of government! Who does not now con- 
cede the equally conscientious motives of the leaders of the 
two great original parties? It was inevitable that a man of 
practical sense and observation, like Hamilton, should feel the 
moral necessity of stringent executive powers. He had experi- 
enced for eight years almost insuperable obstacles in prose- 
cuting a war of self-defence, from the inetliciency of legislative 
bodies, and the mutual shifting of responsibility between State 
assemblies and the Continental Congress. He had witnessed 
the vainly reiterated appeals for troops, provisions, money, cloth- 
ing, ammunition, counsel, encouragement, — all the physical 
and moral sinews of war, — from the commander-in-chief to the 
governors, and thence to their legislatures, — the vain plead- 
ings, the irresolute tone, the vague pledges, the almost fatal 
delays, the imminent and sometimes actual rebellions, — all 
consequent upon inadequate and ill-defined authority. To 
confirm the stern lessons of experience, he had the evidence of 
the prosperous workings of the British Constitution, which, 
with all its defects, had preserved greater personal liberty and 
induced with inferior material advantages a richer national 
development than any other form of government in existence. 
He had studied and learned to appreciate this charter oi law 
and liberty; and ‘ad therefore arrived, in common with 
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Washington, at the conviction that influence is not govern- 
ment, and that the popular delegation of oilicial power, re- 
strained and subject to withdrawal in case of abuse, but 
adequate to the exigencies of the country and the duties of 
administration, was the only safeguard and guaranty for fu- 
ture order and progress. “ The centrifugal is much stronges 
than the centripetal force in these States.” 

On the other hand, how natural was it for a man like Jef- 
ferson— who had not personally suflered from the imbecility of 
the Confederation, and who had witnessed abroad the demor- 
alization incident to kingly and ecclesiastical sway, and the 
awful reactionary consequences —to be morbidly jealous of 
centralized political rule, and to advocate a limitless faith in 
the instincts and capacity of the masses! The mental char- 
acter of these two leaders was as diverse as their experience. 
Jeflerson was a man of detail; he noted facts, but they were 
special and material; he corrected Butlon in regard to points 
in natural history, sympathized with the alert and scientific 
French mind, and was a disciple of its self-confident but 
irreverent philosophy. Hamilton’s intellect delighted in gen- 
eralities; he sought for the law, rather than for the minutia 
of whatever subject he investigated; he was more of a phi- 
losopher than a naturalist, and* was more aspiring than 
shrewd. When to these diversities were added the repellent 
motives of party animosities, it is not remarkable that even 
Washington’s magnanimous intervention failed to secure 
more than an outward reconciliation between these men. 
Yet, when we read the mutual recriminations of that day, 
recall the personalities then rife, and compare them with the 
verdict of time and posterity, we perceive the fallacy of sec- 
tarian reasoning. Where is the “awful squinting towards 
monarchy” ascribed to the Federal leaders, and the eager- 
ness to “uproot the foundations of order, and let loose the 
havoc of French infidelity,’ charged upon the Democratic 
oracle? Forgotten, even as gossip, in the memory of the 
practical truth and auspicious influence which survive in the 
institutions of the country. ‘The very names of her opposite 
factions are lost in a succession of inferior and accidental 
questions, — Free-trade, Masonry, Romanism, Temperance, 
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Slavery, having formed the nucleus around which the positive 
and negative elements of a dismembered political organiza- 
tion have again and again rallied, to disperse once more on 
new Issues, 

If the elements of our embryo life as a nation were thus 
discordant and complex, even to the perception of those ac- 
tually engaged in their organization, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that they have been, and are still, so little understood 
by distant spectators, accustomed to such widely different po- 
litical associations. On the continent of Europe, the idea 
still prevails that Washington was a successful general and 
a gifted protector, instead of a pure and devoted representative 
of the highest existing public spirit; and the wisdom of the 
framers of the Constitution is lost sight of in favor of popu- 
lar leaders of subsequent political parties. ‘Thus a leading 
French journal says: 

*Washineton a conquis lind pendan e nationale et fondé le gou- 
vernement de Union Americaine; Jefferson a établis au soin de ce 


gouvernement le culte des libertés locales. Washington a vaincu lAn- 


gleterre et tiré les Etats Unis de limpuissance et de l'anarchie ; Jeffer- 
son a etouflé dans son pays toute germe de centralization et de monar- 
chie.” . 
, . 
The wisdom, not less than the integrity, of the ideas ot 


which Hamilton was the skilful expositor, has been amply 
confirmed by experience. The greatest cause of patriotic 
anxiety we have known since his death has been the lack, 
rather than the abuse, of executive and administrative power 
It has been demonstrated that unusual decision of charae- 
ter is indispensable to insure efliciency in the head of the 
national government. Want of vigor, and not personal am- 
bition, has chietly jeopardized our national interests. Sacri- 
fices to party, and not usurpations of prerogative, have been 
the alarming errors of those vested with leadership. Incom- 
petency, peculation, and compromise of authority have proved 
the most dangerous of political sins. Again and again have 
exigencies arisen in which executive power has been stretched 


to the utmost limits of the most liberal interpretation of the 
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Constitution ; existing circumstances have justified the as- 
sumption to the people’s ultimate judgment; and it is re- 
markable that some of the most famous of these instances of 
what is called “taking the responsibility” have occurred on 
the part of ostensible disciples of that system which Hay il- 
ton’s adversaries befriended. Jefferson himself acquired Lou- 
isiana; Jackson conquered Nullification in South Carolina, 
and removed the depo its from the national | unk, while 
Polk annexed Texas. Municipal and State disturbances 
» LTOSS ollic ial lit al cl and dishone sty, lor- 
1 


eign interference, and numerous other evils, have 


threatening anare hy 
demanded, 
in the judgment of the most democratic, the very power to 
act with promptitude and energy which the Federal leaders 
so earnestly claimed for those vested with authority. ‘There 
was something offensive to the popular self-confidence in this 


i 


reliance on law, and something that ministered to compla- 
cency in the apparent deference to the will of the majority 
by the opposite party, which tended to exclude Hamilton 


from the sympathy of the masses; but the greatest patriot 
of this or any other country, and the best judicial mind of 
that day, perhaps of the last century, Washington and 
Marshall, held strennously, and from pure conviction, the 


same opinions. Washington called the passing epoch * an 


| 
era of probation”; and they all felt the necessity of antici- 
pating the political expansion and elevation of the people. 
Hamilton has been aceused of despising the popular judg- 


ment, and of disowning reliance on patriotism as a motive: 
but let it be remembered that no man strove more wisely and 
patie ntly to educate the common mind in the rights, duties, 
and dangers of citizenship; and that his constitutional theory 
derived all civil power from the people, modified it by the 
most judicious gradations, and made its temporary possessors 
responsible to the country and the law. “ Real liberty,” he 
declared, — and with what truth let history attest, — “is nei- 


ther found in despotism nor in th 


e extremes of democracy, 
but in moderate governments.” 

Equally prophetic was his conviction, and equally unjust 
the treatment he received, in regard to the French alliance. 


“Though I felt.” he writes, “in common with those who had par- 
l 
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ticipated in the Revolution, a lively sentiment of good-will towards a 
power whose co-operation, however it was, and ought to have been, 
dictated by its own interest, had been extremely useful to us, and had 
been afforded in a liberal and handsome manner; yet, tenacious of the 
real independence of our country, and dreading the preponderance of 
Sor ign influence as the national disease of a popular government, I was 
struck with disgust at the appearance, in the very cradle of our repub- 
lic, of a party actuated by an undue complaisance to a foreign power, 
and I resolved, at once, to resist this bias in our affairs: a resolution 
which has bee 7 the chief cause of the jp rse cution I have endured in the 
subsequent stages of my political life.” 


“ Persecution ” is a mild term to designate the opprobrium 
and vindictiveness he incurred as a political and public man. 
His first-born son fell in a duel in his father’s defence. If 
there be a meanness in party warfare thoroughly infamous, 
it is the use of personalities as if they were licit weapons; 
and if there be a cruelty in civilized society essentially par- 
allel with savage disregard of all humane instincts, it is the 
deliberate endeavor to identify the uncompromising antago- 
nism of opinion with that personal insolence which, according 
to the code of honor conventional between the parties, obliges 
aman to risk his own or take another's life. Hamilton was 
the victim of both these malicious arts. An amorous in- 
trigue was made the basis of a charge of peculation, and a 
general course of frank and determined opposition was 
wrenched into the significance of a personal insult, in order 
to destroy the antagonist with whom it proved useless to 
compete. In both instances advantage was taken of the 
delicate sense of honor, acknowledged to be at once Hamil- 
ton’s noble and his vulnerable point. 

From the camp, the representative assembly, and the cab- 
inet, Hamilton retired first to the study and subsequently 
to the practice of law. Talleyrand, upon being asked what 
chiefly struck him in America, replied: * ‘The most remarkable 
sight | beheld was Alexander Hamilton going to the court- 
house, in New York, with his law-papers and books in his 
hand. A man who had rendered such public service to be 
thus drudging with the herd for subsistence was to me a 
marvellous spectacle.” We can imagine how one accus- 
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tomed to the gifts of royalty and destined to reap an imperial 
harvest, at the moment when he was impoverished and in 
exile because of the misfortunes of his regal patron, should be 
moved on beholding the leading spirit of a new and prosper- 
ous government obliged to toil for bread. But ‘Talleyrand, 
although he might thus conceive an unfavorable notion of 
republican gratitude, failed, at the same time, to appreciate 
the diflerence between devotion to a king and to a people, — 
between patriotism and diplomacy; nor did he know how 
sweet are the well-earned trophies of professional skill and in- 
dustry, — what gratification to an honorable ambition awaits 
the respected and suecessful advoeate. ‘Through this con- 
genial career Hamilton was rapidly advancing in a new 
sphere of renown, usefulness, and fortune, — his labors with 
his briefs and clients alternating, as he humorously writes, to 
Lafayette, with “rocking the ecradle,’— when both the elo- 
quent tongue and the conjugal and parental heart were ab- 
ruptly stilled on earth for ever. 

We have spoken of Hamilton’s character and career as 
requiring only the perspective of time to atlord the most 
ellicient dramatic material; and the last occurrences of his 
life, moulded into artistic sequence and heightened by inci- 
dental circumstances, aflord a tragic dénovement worthy the 
hand of a master. ‘The long political rivalry between him 
and his enemy; the singular coincidence in some points of 
their intellectual, and the intense antagonism in their moral 
natures; their prominence as the respective leaders of two 
great parties in the state, and as competitors in the same pro- 
fession; the personal attractiveness of both in society; the 
strong passions enlisted in the war of opinion and the race of 
ambition in which they were opponents; the brilliant ante- 
cedents of one, and the equivocal reputation of the other; the 
universal interest felt and manifested throughout the country 
in the men and the causes they represented ;— what con- 
trasts and associations are these to weave around the fatal 
rencontre, and to subserve for the elaboration and vivid dis- 
play of character! Both possessed military talents, were 
gentlemen in manners, and cherished great political schemes, 
Equally distinguished at the outset for rapid mastery of legal 
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knowledge, the bar was to them what the arena of old was to 
gladiator and charioteer, —a scene where skill, power, and 
grace were tested before entranced spectators; and public life 
yielded another and more extensive theatre whereon they 
and their coadjutors strenuously contended for the mastery. 
It was the same in society ; polished address, knowledge of 
character, the ability to please, and the desire of convincing 
one sex and charming the other, were characteristic of both. 
With these general resemblances there were the most ex- 
treme diversities. Hamilton’s political genius was construe- 
tive and conservative; Burr's schemes were those of con- 
spiracy and invasion. Hamilton “disdained duplicity” ; his 
candor was a normal attribute ; by direct, open, earnest appeal, 
either to reason or feeling, he sought to accomplish his ends; 
while Burr’s chief menta! quality was acuteness; he was, by 
nature, subtle; intrigue was his habit; as a lawyer he trusted 
to shrewdness, while Hamilton leaned on philosophy. The 
style of the one was flowing; of the other, keen and pointed. 
The one was plausible, the other persuasive ; the one cunning, 
the other comprehensive; the one secretive, the other ingenuous; 
the one insinuating, the other eloquent; the one selfish, and 
the other generous. Similar contrasts marked their social char- 
acter. Hamilton won the admiration of men and the favor of 
women by a frank ardor and graceful intellectuality; Burr, 
by adroitness and a kind of arbitrary fascination. ‘The former 
attracted, the latter cast a glamour. Hamilton yielded to 
passion, Burr cultivated it. Hamilton was impulsive, Burr 
calculating. ‘The one trusted to valor, the other to stratagem. 
Their experience corresponded with their natures. Washing- 
ton, who instinctively confided in Hamilton at the first meet- 
ing, looked with immediate dstrust on Burr. The former 
lives in history as one of the chief framers of a great political 
system and one of the most self-devoted of patriots ; the name 
of the latter is for ever identified with treason in the judicial 
annals of the country. ‘The one died in his prime, amid the 
tears and laudations of a whole people; the other lived an 
outeast, — indigent, reckless, despised. ‘The memory of the 
one is consecrated, that of the other anathematized. 

The circumstances attending the duel are too familiar for 
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repetition. ‘The documentary evidence is complete. A gen- 
eral inquisition as to the remarks of a public man in regard 
to a political antagonist, was wrested into an accusation of 
specific insult; the reply of Hamilton, “I stand ready to 
avow or disavow promptly and explicitly any precise or defi- 
nite opinion of mine which | may be charged with having 
declared against any gentleman,” was made the basis of a de- 
mand for a positive denial of any and every observation person- 
ally derogatory, — a demand utterly impossible to comply with, 
and wholly unjustifiable to profler; and the refusal was the 
subterfuge whereby a claim for redress by single combat was 





enforced on one of well-known scrupulousness on points of hon- 
or, to betray him into fatal collision with an expert marksman. 
How shrewdly every attempt at conciliation was avoided, 
how vindictively the deadly purpose was followed up, and 
how magnanimously it was encountered, are not specula- 
tive inferences, but facts testified by the hands of the princi- 
pals, and confirmed by the evidence of the seconds. “ Gen- 
eral Hamilton is just dead,” said one to Burr. “ Ah!” was 
the reply, “did he suffer much pain?” “ Yes.” “ T regret 
it; it was my p: rpose to have spared him needless pain.” 
“ This is a mortal wound, doctor,” said Hamilton, as he lay 
in the boat while crossing the river; “my sight is indistinct. 
My poor wife and children! Let the event be gradually 
broken to her. Pendleton knows that I did not intend to fire at 
him.” ‘These expressions, winged by a thousand voices over 
the land, — the one a remorseless and cool acceptance of the 
deed of blood, the other the last faltering utterance of a noble 
and generous heart, — stamped this so-called duel for ever on 
the national memory, as an assassination ;* and the apology 
of Hamilton for thus disposing of an invaluable and honored 
life, while it is vain in an ethical and religious, was deeply 
affecting in a patriotic view : — 

“ The ability to be in future useful, whether in resisting mischief or 
effecting good, in those crises of our public affairs which seem likely to 
happen, would probably be inseparable from a conformity with public 


prejudice in this particular.” 





* “Tle [Burr] gave me an account of his duel with Hamilton; he was sure of 
being able to kill him; so I thought it little better than a murder.’ — Bentham’s 
Works, Vol. X. p. 443. 
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The relation of Hamilton to Washington was one of the 
most interesting, honorable, and delicate which can be imag- 
ined; so much so, indeed, that only those endowed equally 
with a chivalric spirit and a genuine moral sensibility can 
adequately comprehend it. ‘The difference of age, talents, and 
disposition, the natural reserve and self-respect of the one and 
the fluency and loyalty of the other, kindred nobleness and 
self-devotion in the same great cause, and the implicit mutual 
confidence implied in the peculiar associations of life and 
labor that so long existed between them,—all tend to give 
often a high moral charm, and always a delicate significance, 
to their intimacy. ‘The promptitude with which Washington 
recognized young Hamilton’s ability and worth is remarkable. 
His perception of character was, indeed, a rare and valuable 
instinct, almost infallible, and events continually proved the 
correctness of his original impressions and judgment. His 
confidence in the man who thus won his esteem at the first 
interview, never wavered. He divined, at once, the sphere 
wherein he could most advantageously work; and, on the 
earliest oceasion, enlisted his eminent literary and colloquial 
talents. His counsel became equally precious as its rational 
and sagacious inspiration commended it more and more to 
the appreciative mind of the commander-in-chief; and friend- 
ship soon hallowed the bond which duty and experience thus 
wove. As the ardent Max impressed the heart of Wallen- 
stein, so, we may conjecture, did Hamilton in the Revolu- 
tionary drama appear to Washington. “ He stood before 
him like his youth.” Occasionally there break through the 
formal demeanor and the grave responsibleness of the man, 
the times, and the oflice, expressions indicative of this peculiar 
sympathy. Hamilton is one of the few to whom Washing- 
ton is known to have used the language of an unrestrained 
and even playful familiarity; and in his letters to him is 
observable a strain of confidential communication rare in his 
official correspondence. Affection no less tempered respect 
in the bearing of the young aide-de-camp towards his chief. 
When the latter, for a moment, lost his self-command in the 
mortifying crisis at Monmouth, Hamilton impetuously rode 
through the m/¢/ée to his side, and exclaimed, “ I will stay 
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with you, my dearest General, and die with you; let us all 
die rather than retreat.”* When the perverse Gates was to 
be propitiated to obedience, the French admiral to be re- 
ceived, the traitor Arnold to be pursued, any oflice requiring 
address, facility, tact, good sense, and courage to be filled, 
Hamilton was the man whom Washington preferred, His 
deliberate opinion was often expressed in unequivocal terms. 
Thus in a letter to General Sullivan be writes : — 

* ] can venture to advance, trom a thorough knowledq: of him, that 
there are few men to be found of his age, who have a more general 
knowledge than he possesses; and none whose soul is more firmly 
engaged in the cause, or who exceeds hun in probity or in sterling 
virtue.” 

In a letter from Mount Vernon to John Adams, while he 
admits that Hamilton is ambitious, he defines the trait as 
“an ambition of that laudable kind which prompts a man 
lo excel in whatever he takes in hand” ; and he adds, * He is 
enterprising, quick in his perceplions, and his judgment is intui- 
tively great.” These few well-considered phrases of Wash- 
ington, if pondered in their full meaning, will be found to 
contirm all that Hamilton’s more glowing eulogists have 
claimed as the essential qualities of the man. What Wash- 
ington’s pen recorded, his actions invariably sanctioned ; and 
accordingly, when, for the last time, in anticipation of a war 
with France, he was appointed to lead the armies of his 
country, he made it a condition of acceptance that Hamil- 
ton should hold the second rank, as his coadjutor and suc- 
cessor. Washington thought, said Morris, in his oration at 
Hamilton’s funeral, “ The sword of America might safely be 
contided to the hand that now lies cold in that cotlin.” In 
his last public act, the “ Farewell Address,” he summoned his 
former aide-de-camp and secretary for assistance and sympa- 
thy; the first who wore the insignia of the Cincinnati, as 
president, after Washington, was Hamilton, and the tears of 
the latter, when his illustrious friend was no more, washed 
out all memories but those of love and reverence. Their 
names are indissolubly blended in history, and in a nation’s 
honor and gratitude. 


* Lossing’s Field-Book of the Revolution, Vol. II. p. 154. 
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In view of these facts, so honorable and affecting, the nar- 
rowness and indelicacy which have sometimes induced an un- 
worthy criticism of this beautiful relation, are offensive and 
reprehensible. Who, with a spark of natural honor, an emo- 
tion of noble sympathy, can find any satisfaction in analyzing 
the written memorials of these celebrated men, in order to 
discover which conceived or wrote this or that argument, 
project, or appeal?) Hamilton excelled in language, he held 
the pen of a ready writer, and that pen was ever devoted to 
the service of his country and his chief; but, of all men, he 
would have been the last to claim merit, and the first to pro- 
test against a division of the publie labor, so confidential and 
mutual, which he was too proud and happy to share with the 
man in whom centred a nation’s confidence. What signifies 
it whether this phrase in the Farewell Address, or that rea- 
soning in the administrative correspondence of Washington, 
emanated from Hamilton? It is enough to know that the 
former acknowledged a sentiment, ratified a proposition, or 
placed his signature to a document. ‘The object in view was 
too entirely disinterested, the spirit of both too magnanimous, 
to admit the petty cavillings of mere vanity, and, while ab- 
sorbed in a people’s welfare, to weigh in the microscopic 
balance of insatiate self-love the grains and scruples of their 
respective originality in thought or utterance. Yet again and 
again this process has been applied to the Farewell Address, 
and others of Washington's ostensible writings. ‘There is no 
inextricable complicity in this instance, such as might render 
the views and style of two illustrious men dillicult to separate. 
Washington was educated as a country gentleman, Hamilton 
as a scholar and advocate. ‘The one valued language as the 
simplest and most direct medium of thought, — he never 
studied its possible graces, and was far more a man of action, 
of atlairs, of practical duties, than of words; while the other 
had a rare gift of speech, had cultivated the arts of compo- 
sition, and knew the power of rhetoric. ‘Thus considered, as 
a literary question, there is no resemblance between the 
styles of the two; and so far as language may be considered 
as the mirror or medium of character, the diversity is still 
more emphatic. Hamilton always writes like a scholar; 
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Washington, like a man of the highest common sense. Not 
that the two are not perfectly compatible, and often coinci- 


dent; but the form of expression is naturally and uncon- 
sciously modified according as either predominates in the 
writer. Washington, to speak phrenologically, was deficient 
in language; Hamilton had the organ large. 

In Washington writing was irksome ; he complained, after 
his retirement, of the weary task imposed on him by a multi- 
farious correspondence, and preferred a ride over his estate, 
or a consultation about internal improvements, to being con- 
fined toa desk with heaps of letters. Whoever has compared 
the early with the later epistles of Washington, especially 
in the original drafts, must have remarked how gradually the 
copiousness, and even the orthography, improves with practice. 
He often hesitates for a word, substitutes one for another, and 
the manuscript suggests to an experienced eye a writer who 
has more ideas than words to express them, and more feeling 
than terms to utter it conscientiously. With time and greater 
exercise of the pen, the flow of expression becomes more and 
more free. It is and ever was singularly appropriate. In his 
style of writing, as in his dress, manners, and entire conduct, 
his moral qualities are distinctly revealed." Thus there is 
no extravagant word. His adjectives modify rather than in- 
tensify his statements. Perspicuity is obviously the chief 
aim; and so straightforward, exact, and authentic are his 
letters, whether as evidences of his opinions, descriptions 
of his life, arguments on public questions, or expressions of 
private sentiment, that his last biographer, renowned as he is 
for aptness and grace of diction, frankly acknowledges that 
he can find no language to portray the career or the character 
of his hero so satisfactory as that indited by his own candid 
and unadorned pen. Such is the individuality of Washing- 


ton’s epistolary style. 


“ There was a straightforward simplicity in Washington's addresses to his 
army ; they were so void of tumid phrases or rhetorical embellishments ; the coun- 
sels given in themt were so sound and practicable ; the feelings expressed in them so 
kind and benevolent, and so perfectly in accordance with his character and con 
duct, that they always had an irresistible effect on the rudest and roughest 


hearts.” — Irving’s Life of Washington, Vol. IV. p. 437 
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The more elaborate and finished composition of his faith- 
ful secretary and friend, Washington most thoroughly appre- 
ciated and wisely used. Indeed, it was owing to his convic- 
tion that Hamilton could best serve the cause with his pen 
and counsel, that the only breach between them occurred. — It 
seems plain from Hamilton’s correspondence, before and after 
the temporary coldness, that he was heartily weary of what 
appeared to him a secondary part in the great drama then in 
action. He announced to his father-in-law, General Schuyler, 
his intention of availing himself of any misunderstanding to 
withdraw from the confidential relation of private secretary 
involved in that of aide-de-camp to Washington, and thus 
to secure the opportunity of a separate military command. 
When, therefore, an instance of apparent disrespect on his 
part, in keeping the General waiting, occurred, instead of 
explaining that he had been detained by Lafayette, which 
would have settled the question instantly in his favor, Hamil- 
ton made no excuse, accepted the charge as ground for retire- 
ment, and declined the speedy overtures of Washington with 
the view of his resuming his place. It was because of his 
great efliciency in that situation, and of the difliculty, if not 
impossibility, of supplying the vacancy, that Washington de- 
sired to keep Hamilton at his side. ‘Throughout the war and 
the administration of the government, Washington was re- 
markable for looking to the public good, rather than to the 
desire of personal distinction, as motives for his appointments. 
He seldom failed to put the right man in the right place. 
Brave and able soldiers were more easily found than eloquent 
and facile writers, or men of acute political sagacity and 
learned in the philosophy of government, among the Amer- 
ican patriots. It was natural for one so young and heroic 
as Hamilton to thirst for the glory he beheld encircling the 
brows of his brother oflicers, and to chafe at his most useful, 
but comparatively obscure labors. The lapse of intimacy, 
however, did not in the least diminish the confidence or the 
sympathy of these illustrious men. ‘That we have not mis- 
judged Hamilton’s feelings on this occasion is clear from his 
letters. He writes to Morris, “ My military situation has 
become so negative, that | have no motive to continue in it”; 
and to Schuyler he says :— 
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“T always disliked the office of an aide-de-camp, as having in it a 
kind of personal dependence. I refused to serve in this capacity with 
two Major-generals, at an early period of the war. Infected, however, 


with the enthusiasm of the times, an idea of the General's character 
overcame my scruples, and induced me to accept his invitation to 
enter into his family......It has been often with great difficulty 
that I have prevailed upon myself not to renounce it; but while, from 
motives of public utility, I was doing violence to my feelings, I was 
always determined, if there should ever happen a breach between us, 
never to consent to an accommodation.” 


Subsequently he does justice to Washington’s candor in 
the inevitable delays in appointing him to a command, and 
exhibits the greatest solicitude to vindicate his own motives, 
to the purity of which Washington bears cordial testimony.’ 
His gallantry at Yorktown must have soothed his military 
pride, and subsequently his pen became enlisted in still more 
confidential services for his revered commander. 

To a discriminating reader, Washington's own letters vin- 
dicate his highest renown, by atlording the clearest revela- 
tions of character. The tone of each measures exactly his 
degree of confidence in the person he addresses, ‘The sen- 
tences are not rounded with art, but they are emphatic with 
truth. Wisdom, sincerity, modesty, conscientiousness, self- 
respect, patriotism, aflection, and fidelity, — the resplendent 
virtues of the man,—are unconsciously but vitally incorpo- 
rated in his writings, which, if not exemplars of the refine- 
ments of literary style, are unrivalled in the literature of good 


* “My principal concern arises from an apprehension that vou will impute my 
refusal of your request to other motives than those I have mentioned.”— Washington 
to Hamilton. “1 assure your Excellency that I am too well persuaded of your 
candor to attribute your refusal to any other cause than an apprehension of incon 
veniences that may attend the appointment.” This desire for military distinction 
was, indeed, a strong and prevalent feeling with Hamilton. Fisher Ames remarked 
that it was the only ambition of a common kind which belonged to him. He writes 
thus to Washington in 1783: “I explained to you candidly my feelings with re- 
spect to military reputation; and how much it was my object to act a conspicuous 
part in some enterprise that might, perhaps, raise my character as 4 soldier above 
mediocrity.” And again, thus: “I build a hope that I may be permitted to pre 
serve my rank, on the peace establishment, without emolument and unattached to 
any corps, as an honorary reward for the time I have devoted to the public. I may 
hereafter travel, and may find it an agreeable circumstance to appear in the charac- 
ter which I have supported in the Revolution.” 

» 
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faith and public duty. An anecdote illustrates Washington’s 
considerate use of language, even when under excitement. He 
did not, even in the heat of indignation, call Lee a coward 
for ordering a retreat at Monmouth; but, arresting his flight, 
he asked, “ What means this i//-timed prudence?” And what 
can excel the profound sarcasm, under a courteous guise, such 
as the occasion demanded, of the expressions in a letter. to 
Gates in reference to the underhand insinuations of Conway? 

“Tt is, however, greatly to be lamented that this adept in military 
science did not employ his abilities during the progress of the campaign 
in pointing out those wise measures which were calculated to give us 
that degree of success we could reasonably expect. The United States 
have lost much from that wnseasonable diffidence which prevented him 
from embracing the numerous opportunities he had of displaying those 
rich treasures of counsel and experience he has since so freely laid 
open to you. I will not do him the injustice to impute the penurious 
reserve which ever appeared in him on such occasions, to any other 
cause than excess of modesty.” * 

The method whereby Washington availed himself of what 
he considered powers of expression superior to his own, in 
public communications, is not left to conjecture. Among 
the Madison manuscripts is a letter in which our peerless 
chief gives the substance and the ideas, the sentiment and 
the argument, of the Farewell Address, and requests Madi- 
son’s advice and assistance in its preparation. We quote it 
entire, as the best illustration at once of his earnest reflective 
powers, his emphatic style, and his characteristic modesty, 
agreeing heartily with the editors of the journal which first 
published it (from the original in the, possession of Madison’s 
nephew) in their remark, that 

* The letter aids us in the formation of one important and interesting 
conclusion, that although Hamilton, as is generally supposed, may have 
drafted the Farewell Address, and given to it its clear, elegant, and 
affecting style, yet the prominent ideas of that grandest legacy ever 
made to a free people by its ruler, upon withdrawing from the cares of 
state, had been previously expressed by Washington himself, as they 
were conceived in his own noble and sagacious mind.” 


* Washington to Gates, Valley Forge, February 9, 1778. Sparks’s Writings 


of Washington, Vol. V. p. 505 
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“Mount Vernon, May 20, 1792. 

“My pear Sir:— As there is a possibility, if not a probability, 
that I shall not see you on your return home, or, if I should see you, 

that it may be on the road, and under circumstances which will pre- 
vent my speaking to you on the subject we last conversed upon, I take 
the liberty of committing to paper the following thoughts and _re- 
quests. 

“T have not been unmindful of the sentiments expressed by you in 
the conversation just alluded to; on the contrary, I have again and 
again revolved them with a thoughtful anxiety, but without being able 
to dispose my mind to longer continuation in the office I have now the 
honor to hold. I therefore still look forward to the fulfilment of my 
fondest and most ardent wish, to spend the remainder of my days (which 
I do not expect to be many) in case and tranquillity. 

“Nothing short of conviction that my dereliction of the chair of 
government (if it should be the desire of the people to keep me in ii) 
would involve the country in serious disputes respecting the chief mag- 
istrate, and the disagreeable consequences that might result therefrom 
in the floating and divided opinions which seem to prevail at present, 
could in any wise induce me to relinquish the determination I have 
formed; and of this I do not see how any evidence can be obtained 
previous to the election. My vanity, I am sure, is not of that east as 
to allow me to view the subject in this light. 

“Under these impressions, then, permit me to reiterate the request I 
made to you at our last meeting, namely, to think of the proper time 
and the best mode of announcing the intention, and that you will pre- 
pare the latter. In revolving this subject myself, my judgment has 
always been embarrassed. On the one hand, a previous declaration to 
return not only carries with it the appearance of vanity and self-im- 
portance, but it may be construed into a manceuvre to be invited to re- 
main. And, on the other hand, to say nothing implies consent, or, at 
any rate, would leave the matter in doubt; and to decline afterwards 
might be deemed as bad, and uncandid. 

“T would fain carry my request to you farther than is asked above, 
although I am sensible that your compliance with it must add to your 

trouble ; but as the recess may afford you leisure, and I flatter myself 
you have dispositions to oblige me, I will, without apology, desire (if 
the measure in itself should strike you as proper, and likely to produce 
public good, or private honor) that you would turn your thoughts toa 
valedictory address from me to the public, expressing in plain and 
modest terms, that, having been honored with the Presidential chair, 


and to the best of my abilities contributed to the organization and ad- 
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ministration of the government, — that having arrived at a period of 
life when the private walks of it, in the shade of retirement, become 
necessary and will be most pleasing to me,—and the spirit of the 
government may render a rotation in the elective officers of it more 
congenial with their ideas of liberty and safety, that I may take my 
leave of them as a publie man; and in bidding them adieu, (retaining 
no other concern than such as will arise from fervent wishes for the 
prosperity of my country,) I take the liberty at my departure from 
civil, as I formerly did at my military exit, to invoke a continuation of 
the blessings of Providence upon it, and upon all those who are the 
supporters of its interests, and the promoters of harmony, order, and 
good government. 

“That to impress these things it might, among other things, be ob- 
served, that we are all the children of the same country, —a country 
great and rich in itself, — capable, and promising to be, as prosperous 
and happy as any which the annals of history have ever brought to our 
view. ‘That our interest, however diversified in local and smaller mat- 
ters, is the same in all the great and essential concerns of the nation. 
That the extent of our country, the diversity of our climate and soil, 
and the various productions of the States consequent on both, are such 
as to make one part not only convenient, but perhaps indispensably 
necessary, to the other part, — and may render the whole (at no dis- 
tant period) one of the most independent in the world. That the es- 
tablished government being the work of our own hands, with the seeds 
of amendment engrafted in the Constitution, may by wisdom, good dis- 
positions, and mutual alliances, aided by experience, bring it as near to 
perfection as any human institution ever approximated; and therefore 
the only strife among us ought to be, who should be foremost in facili- 
tating and finally accomplishing such great and desirable objects, by 
giving every possible support and cement to the Union. ‘That how- 
ever necessary it may be to keep a watchful eye over our public ser- 
vants, and public measures, yet there ought to be limits to it; for suspi- 
cions unfounded, and jealousies too lively, are irritating to honest feel- 
ings, and oftentimes are productive of more evil than good. 

“To enumerate the various subjects which might be introduced in 
such an address would require thought; and to mention them to you 
would be unnecessary, as your own judgment will comprehend a/? that 
will be proper. Whether to touch, specifically, any of the exceptional 
parts of the Constitution may be doubted. All I shall add therefore at 
present is, to beg the favor of you to consider, first, the propriety of 
such an address ; secondly, if approved, the several matters which ought 


to be contained in it; and, thirdly, the time it should appear; that is, 
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whether at the declaration of my intention to withdraw from the ser- 
vice of the public, which will end with the next session of Congress, 
(the probability being that that body will continue sitting until March,) 
when the House of Representatives will also dissolve. 

“Though I do not wish to hurry you (the cases not pressing) in the 
execution of either of the publications before mentioned, yet I should 
be glad to hear from you generally on both; and to receive them in 
time, if you should not come to Philadelphia until the session com- 
mences, in the form they are finally to take. I beg leave to draw your 
attention also to such things as you shall conceive fit subjects for com- 
munication on that occasion, and, noting them as they occur, that you 
would be so good as to furnish me with them in time to be prepared 
and engrafted with others for the opening of the session. 

“With very sincere and affectionate regard, 
“Tam ever yours, 
“G. WASHINGTON. 

“James Mapison, Jr., Esq.” 

In one respect Hamilton has been fortunate beyond all his 
illustrious comrades. His published writings are an adequate 
monument, not only of his talent and disposition, but of his 
integrity and pre-eminent services. Their clear, vigorous, and 
often elegant style, rescues them from the oblivion to which 
the mass of oflicial documents and political arguments are 
destined. Whoever carefully examines the correspondence, 
essays, and reports of Alexander Hamilton, will discover not 
only an intrepid and powerful intellect, a solid and compre- 
hensive judgment, a positive genius for administration, and a 
profound insight into the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment and of national finance; but, at the same time, he will 
trace the career of a noble, wise, and patriotic character. Its 
features will become distinct to his recognition. Respect 
for the thinker will be equalled only by grateful admiration 
for the patriot. 

The chief of these remarkable writings, because the most 
complete, is the series of essays afterwards collected under 
the title of “ The Federalist,” the greatest favorite in general 
literature among all political disquisitions, if we except the’ 
letters of Junius. In these papers, the dangers which threaten 
the republic from foreign interference and internal dissension, 
the utility of the Union as a means of self-preservation, and of 
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advancing commerce, naval power, and public economy, the de- 
fects of existing legislation, the systems of militia and of taxa- 
tion, the relation of the States to tile general government, and 
other subjects of immediate yet permanent concern, are treated 
with a clearness and strength of reasoning, a knowledge of 
history, a foresight, and a perspicuity, which rendered them 
intelligible to all and eminently suggestive to the few; the 
different branches of the proposed government are described, 
and their relative and mutual action defined; and the work, 
appearing as it did, in the form of newspaper articles, did 
more than any other expedient to prepare the diflerent States 
to ratify the Constitution. Although the joint production of 
Hamilton, Jay, and Madison, the greater part and the most 
significant of these essays were written by Hamilton, under 
the signature of Publius. Another series of articles from 
the same pen, signed “ Pacificus,” similar in style and in 
argumentative perspicacity, most effectually defended Wash- 
ington’s course in opposing the French alliance. 

Of writings purely official, the Report on Public Credit is 
enough to establish the fame of Hamilton as a statesman and * 
financier. He begins by an earnest recognition of integrity 
as a moral requisite in communities not less than in the indi- 
vidual; enlarges on the sacred nature of the national debt, — 
“ it was the price of liberty”; and then advocates its liquida- 
tion, that the American name may be respected, the calls of 
justice met, and the friends of good government satisfied. 
He shows how a restoration of public credit will restore 
landed property to its due value, furnish new resources to 
agriculture and commerce, cement more closely the union of 
the States, add to their security against foreign attack, and 
establish public order “on the basis of an upright and liberal 
policy.” Then follow his plan for a national bank, and his 
views of manufactures, duties, loans, a mint, ete.,— the pro- 
gramme which elicited ‘Talleyrand’s admiration and Webster’s 
emphatic tribute, and whence dates our commercial prosperity. 

Even our comparatively impartial estimate of the motives, 
opinions, and temper of the memorable era when the whole 
intellect and heart of America were absorbed in the vital 
questions involved in the political future of the nation, can 
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scarcely exceed in justice and intelligence the prophetic view 
sketched by Hamilton while in the midst of the conflict. 





































“We have already,” he writes in The Federalist, “ sufficient indiea- 
tions of what will happen in this as in former cases of great national 
discussion. A torrent of angry and indignant passions will be let loose. 
To judge from the conduct of the opposite parties, we shall be led to 
conclude that they will mutually hope to evince the justice of their 
opinions, and to increase the number o- their converts, by the loudness 
of their declamations and by the bitterness of their invectives. An en- 
lightened zeal for the efficiency of government will be stigmatized as 
the offspring of a temper fond of power and hostile to the principles of 
liberty. An over-scrupulous jealousy of danger to the rights of the 
people, which is more commonly the fault of the head than the heart, 
will be represented as mere pretence and artifice, — the stale bait for 
popularity at the expense of public good. It will be forgotten, on the 
one hand, that jealousy is the usual concomitant of violent love, and 
that the noble enthusiasm of liberty is too apt to be inflated with a 
spirit of narrow and illiberal distrust. On the other hand, it will be 
equally forgotten that the vigor of government is essential to the secu- 
rity of liberty; that, in the contemplation of a sound and well-informed 
judgment, their interests can never be separated; and that a dangerous 
ambition more often lurks behind the specious mask of zeal for the 
rights of the people, than under the forbidding appearance of zeal for 
the firmness and efficiency of government.” 

When a New York printer waited upon Hamilton to ob- 
tain his consent and co-operation for the issue of a new edition 
of the work of which this extract is part of the Introduction, 
the author demurred, and expressed his belief that “ The Fed- 
eralist ” had answered its purpose, and was not called for by 
the public. Convinced, by the assurance of a demand for the 
book, that it ought to be reprinted, he made some corrections, 
and said, in handing the copy to the printer, “ Mr. Hopkins, 
we have given the people heretofore milk; we will now give 
them strong meat,” — an expression which indicates his con- 
fidence in the ultimate triumph of his ideas, and in the pro- 
gressive intelligence of the public mind to be secured by 
political discussion and the habit of self-government. 

His defence of himself against the vile charges of official 
dishonesty, shamelessly made and utterly refuted, is a model 
of manly self-exculpation. His official correspondence, while 
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aide-de-camp and secretary to Washington and one of his 
cabinet, forms a valuable compendium of practical and politi- 
cal wisdom. ‘To arouse a sense of the danger from France, 
he wrote several articles under the pseudonyme of “ Titus 
Manlius.” It has been stated by a careful investigator, that 
“of the celebrated Camillus papers” in defence of the British 
treaty, “commonly ascribed to Hamilton, all, excepting the ten 
first, were from the pen of Rufus King.”* But in the shape 
of anonymous pamphlets, his first medium of communication 
with the public, of occasional articles in the journals, of out- 
lines of Reports, and even o° actual speeches and arguments 
furnished to his friends, the fecundity of his pen was aston- 
ishing. It was within the vivid remembrance of a lady but 
recently deceased, and connected by marriage with Hamilton, 
that one morning he detained the family from the breakfast- 
table while he was busy at his desk. To his repeated and 
urgent request that they would take their places without him, 
one of the guests replied, “ We will do as you wish, on con- 
dition you read us what you are writing.” A few minutes 
after, he read the announcement of Washington’s death made 
to Congress that very day in Philadelphia by General Lee, 
and usually attributed to him, and which has become prover- 
bial from the phrase, “ First in war, first in peace, and first in 
the hearts of his countrymen.” His pen was, indeed, in con- 
stant requisition, and was most generously exercised through- 
out the war and the subsequent administration, in behalf of 
individuals, assemblies, and principles identified with the na- 
tion’s welfare. ‘These writings, extending over his entire life, 
are singularly consistent in the nobleness of their general aim, 
efficient in their argumentative force, and luminous through 
their impressive style. ‘They were adapted to the moment; 
but from their breadth and logic, as well as their finish, they 
have a permanent value. 

His private letters are a chart of his life and a delightful 
reflection of his character. ‘The few of a commercial nature, 
dated at St. Croix, are business-like, terse, and statistical. His 
correspondence with Washington, Jay, Lafayette, Steuben, 


* “ Dealings with the Dead,” by an Old Sexton. 
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Robert and Gouverneur Morris, De Ternay, Colonel Laurens, 
Duane, and other fellow-laborers in war and government, is 
of singular historical interest, and distinguished for good 
sense, perspicuity, candor, and courtesy. From these letters 
we obtain the clearest ideas of the successive campaigns, of 
the characters of those engaged in the struggle, of the salient 
incidents of the war, of camp life, its difliculties and dangers, 
and of the courage, patience, mutual confidence, and elevated 
motives then and there at work. As illustrations of his char- 
acter, the letters he writes and those he receives are equally 
instructive. Thus his old friend, the St. Croix clergyman, in 
acknowledging one of his letters, after the commencement of 
hostilities, says: “ 1 always told my friends, that, if you sur- 
vived the campaign and had an hour of leisure to write to 
me, [ expected a more (rue, circumstantial, and satisfactory ac- 
count of matters in your letter, than by all the public and pri- 
vate intelligence we have received here.” With the French 
oflicers he corresponded in their own language, and their 
letters overflow with the gallant spirit of their national 
amity. “ The pen of Junius is in your hand,” writes Colonel 
Laurens. “Cold in my profession,” says Hamilton, “ warm 
in my friendships, I wish it were in my power to convince you 
that I love you.” 

The tendency in Hamilton’s mind towards philosophy, 
history, and politics, is clearly manifest in the earliest taste 
he exhibited in reading. While he was a clerk at St. Croix, 
among his favorite authors were Plutarch and Pope; and 
among the incidental notes in his pay-book, when he was 
a young captain of artillery, are allusions to Rousseau’s 
Emile, Robertson’s Charles V., Baretti’s ‘Travels, Hobbes, the 
Essays of Montaigne and Bacon, and the Orations of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero,— works rarely the intimate solace of a 
young soldier of that era, and in our comparatively unlet- 
tered camp. Hamilton could, at will, concentrate his mind; 
and usually labored for several consecutive hours with in- 
tensity. His conceptions were quick, and he rarely corrected 
what he had once deliberately put in writing. Like most 
men of genuine power, he cast off mental toil with great 
apparent ease, and was social and sportive in his leisure, as 
he was absorbed in busy hours. 
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In specifie qualities, the character of Hamilton resembles 
that of several prominent men who have acted illustrious 
parts in war, jurisprudence, society, literature, and govern- 
ment. In the maturity of his political insight at an early 
age, and in his blended courage and candor in the discussion 
of opinions and measures, he reminds us of Francis Horner ; 
in the graceful and energetic flow of his rhetoric and reason- 
ing, and in the facility with which he acquired and digested 
knowledge, he often brings vividly to our thought the splen- 
did elaborations of Burke; and in his captivating address, 
chivalrous spirit, genial sympathies, as well as in his impas- 
sioned temperament, we are not less struck with an occasional 
likeness to Fox. As a financier, his patriotism finds a reflee- 
tion in Lafitte. The rapidity of his military training and the 
enthusiasm of his soldiership evince the heroic zeal which 
insp red Korner. ‘Those familiar with the recent history of 
Sardinia will find a spirit kindred to his in the labors of D’ Aze- 
glio and Cavour. He had studied too fondly the administra- 
tive genius of Pitt not sometimes to catch its intrepid and 
bold spirit. ‘The thinker, in his mental constitution, predomi- 
nated over the scholar; he could reason better than he could 
construe, and valued facts in their relations, rather than as 
isolated elements of knowledge. Causality was a prevailing 
faculty in his brain. His estimate of that abstruse work, 
Edwards on the Will, illustrates this. 

“ Nothing ever came from the human mind,” he writes, “more in 
proof that man is a reasoning animal. It is an unrelaxed, logical state- 
ment throughout, a consecutive series of arguments, the only digressions 
from the main proposition being qualifications of the sense, expressed 
in the same brief, rigid style.” 

Foresight and comprehensiveness were intimately blended 
in his intellect, and these qualities primarily adapted him to 
the analysis of questions involving great prospective interests. 
But his reflective power was, to a remarkable degree, made 
efficient by natural felicity and readiness of language. For 
clear, emphatic statement, so requisite for popular impression, 
he was aways distinguished, and when the occasion justi- 
fied, from this solid vantage-ground he could expatiate with 
the most persuasive eloquence; while at the same time pre- 
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cision, vigor, and point were never sacrificed to oratorical dis- 
play. 

He had both the courage and the forbearance of the true 
hero. The first to mount the rampart of the enemy at York- 
town, he was equally prompt to check the onslaught when 
its object was gained. 

In accordance with his character, lofty as were the tributes 
paid to his memory by contemporary love and sorrow, they are 
remarkable for their discrimination. ‘l'hey prove that he was 
no shadowy idol of the hour, but a substantial and distinct 
individuality, clearly discerned through the magnetic influ- 
ences with which intellectual power, winning yet dignified 
manners, and brilliant public services, surrounded him ; clearly 
discerned, also, through the glow of political fraternity and 
the fever of political hatred, and, what is more remarkable, 
through the pitiful and indignant tears called forth all over 
the land by his premature and cruel death. “ You have 
seen him,” said Gouverneur Morris, to the weeping crowd at his 
funeral, “ contending against you and saving your dearest 
interests in spite of yourselves.” “ No man,” declared Fisher 
Ames, “ more promptly discerned truth, no man more clearly 
displayed it”; and he claims for him the great test of books 
and men, — “the extent and durableness of their impression.” 
Pulpit eloquence was exhausted in condemnation of the 
method, and in praise of the patriotic antecedents of his death. 
The senate and the forum recalled in him the glory of Aris- 
tides and of Germanicus. The popular heart trembled at the 
blow, with a sense of bereavement unsurpassed except when 
Washington expired. “ Party distinctions,” it was truly de- 
clared, “ were confounded at the event,’ * and Hamilton was 
compared to Hercules, “ treacherously slain in the midst of his 
unfinished labors.” His “regard for justice,” in the grateful 
retrospect of a career of national usefulness now finished, was 


* A striking evidence of this may be found in the leading New York journal 
opposed to him. A short time before the duel, it contained the following bitter 
paragraph: “General Hamilton, having defended his position as Secretary of the 
Treasury, had better now give us a history of his amorous adventures.” Yet the 
same journal announced his death as a national loss, and apologized for postponing 
a tribute to his memory, on account of the bewilderment and oppression of great 
personal sorrow. 
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pronounced ‘ solemn,” and his “public life” declared to be 
“without a stain.” “ While patriotism glowed in his heart,” 
said one, “wisdom blended in his speech her authority with 
her charms; he ever extorted confidence, even when he most 
provoked opposition.” His ambition was defined as a thirst 
“for that fame which virtue would not blush to confer, nor 
time to convey to the end of his course.”* And distant as 
w il as long subsequent verdicts confirm the estimate of his 
contemporaries. “ Hamilton,” says Guizot, “‘ must be classed 
with those who best knew the vital principles and funda- 
menial conditions of government.” 

He was brave to a fault; great crises made him self-pos- 
sessed; and yet his nervous susceptibility, almost invariably 
the accompaniment of rare intellectual gifts and keen pas- 
sions, rendered him both painfully and pleasurably alive to 
casual impressions. ‘Thus he would feel timid on a ferry- 
boat; while he exhibited a manly cheerfulness under an at- 
tack of yellow-fever, and betrayed no agitation when mortally 
wounded. Love and ambition were passions he well knew, 
from organization and consciousness; they existed in him, as 
in so many other instances, united to the readiest perceptions 
and the widest mental scope and activity. Returning from 
a tryst in the early days of his courtship, he forgot the coun- 
tersign, and could not pass the sentinel to enter his quarters. 
His was not the self-centred order of greatness, — his very 
disposition and ability to persuade and to please presuppose 
a certain degree of approbativeness; but this was tempered 
by taste, judgment, and great natural kindliness, as his bold 
invective, his trenchant arguments, and his brave attack, 
whether with pen, tongue, or sword, were restrained by 



























genuine magnanimity. 

Some vivid glimpses of Hamilton, as he appeared at differ- 
ent periods of his career, have been transmitted by the limner, 
the allusions of graphic writers, and the reminiscences of sur- 
viving friends. We are told of his attractive mien and cour- 
teous manners, when, as Washington’s « de-de-camp, he as- 
sisted in the hospitalities of the camp; of the intentness of 


* Fisher Ames. 
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determined purpose contrasting with the exuberance of youth- 
ful spirits as he marched with his corps; and of the dignity 
and polished ease which characterized him in maturity as a 
host, a companion, a political associate, and a professional 
advocate. His shortness of stature was compensated by an 
erect person. ‘The hair drawn back, according to the fashion 
of the times, exposed his large and prominent brow. A san- 
guine temperament was revealed in the freshness ef his com- 
plexion, which, by the delicacy of its tint, also suggested a 
refined organization. Contemplative in repose, his features 
were finely expressive when animated. In the discussion of 
important subjects, there was a dignified earnestness in his 
mien; but this readily softened into the most playful manner 
when conversation was merely social. Deliberate in argn- 
ment, he was lively in the freedom of amicable and domestic 
intercourse ; his voice was rich and flexible in its tones; his 
frame was well-knit, and his movements were graceful. 

It may be doubted if the civie life of any people, outside of 
the pale of barbarism, ever boasted so few landmarks and 
trophies as ours. In moral results and general eflects, not in 
local or artistic memorials, must be sought the evidence of 
what is illustrious in our annals. The least informed and 
most unenthusiastic traveller in Europe is not only reminded 
of, but impressed with, the agency of genius and patriotism, 
by the durable monument, the prominent etligy, or the active 
institution, wherein yet lives the public benefactor, the great 
poet, or the self-sacrificing patriot. ‘The conservative spirit 
of national gratitude and pride, or of national sympathy and 
reverence, finds permanent expression, and visibly associates 
Michel Angelo with Florence, Montaigne with Bourdeaux, 
Goethe with Weimar, and Wellington with London ; and it 
requires little philosophy or imagination to infer, from the re- 
spective influence of these celebrated men, facts of history 
and character, or to find in their local appreciation the evi- 
dence of a representative significance. ‘Thus the progress of 
civilization is traced to the popular mind by the career of in- 
dividuals; the memory of the one is linked with the develop- 
ment of the many; and the art of Italy, the amiable philoso- 
phy of the French mind, the poetic zest of German life, and 
VOL, LXXXvVI.—wNo. 179. 39 
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what Emerson calls English “ pluck,” are embodied, illus- 
trated, and confirmed by the perpetual association of memo- 
ries like these with the daily scenes of human existence. 

A foreigner imbued with the essential facts of our history, 
conversant with the lives and labors of the men whose valor 
and wisdom founded the republic, and ardent in the love of 
free institutions, would find the task of identifying the scenes 
of the renown of these noble personages a diflicult and baf- 
fling endeavor. It is true, such inevitably recognized locali- 
ties as those where Washington is buried, where Patrick 
Henry spoke, and where Warren fell, are conspicuously at- 
tested; but the fame of later patriots, and especially of those 
whose services were elaborate and varied, rather than signal- 
ized by one great achievement, whose thought permeated the 
life of the times and enlightened the impulses of the popular 
heart, thus insuring a genuine and a progressive national de- 
velopment, — the fame of these is almost exclusively confined 
to the written memorial, the historic record. A few octoge- 
narians may indicate the place where such a one strove, suf- 
fered, or triumphed; a street or a steamboat may bear his 
name; a vivid anecdote related by the evening fireside, or an 
eloquent allusion introduced by an anniversary orator, may 
for a moment recall the man as he lived; but, in general, 
this abstract and incidental reminiscence is all that con- 
nects him with the passing hour, freighted, it may be, with 
the prosperous issues of his sagacious and disinterested la- 
bors; and though that name is still a “ household word,” yet 
literally the place that once “knew him knows him no more.” 

Incorporated as is the agency of Hamilton into the series 
of events which resulted in our national institutions, and 
comparatively few as are the years which have elapsed since 
his death, the perpetual vicissitude which seems as essential 
to the life of republics as to that of Nature herself, has already 
modified or destroyed the scenes and the objects associated 
with his career. No eminent character of the Revolution and 
its immediately succeeding era is, however, more completely 
identified with New York. The cannon which he and his 
comrades seized on the Battery, so long planted upright at 
the entrance of the College Green, have disappeared with the 
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leafy walks of old Columbia, whence he so effectually aided 
the escape of the Tory President Cooper from the hands of 
the excited students. The elm before Trinity Church, beneath 
whose broad canopy his coflin rested while Morris pronounced 




























his eulogy, was long ago cut down; but the thirteen speci- 
mens of that noble tree which he planted as emblematic of the 
original States, yet flourish around the “ Grange,” his coun- 
try-seat, near Fort Washington. The Bayard estate, under 
whose hospitable roof-tree he was borne to die after the fatal 
meeting, is now a fashionable street; but the Park, where first 
his juvenile eloquence broke upon wondering and sympathetic 
° ears, and where the sagacious eye of General Greene detected 
the eflicient soldier in the youth drilling his volunteer corps, — 
King’s Bridge, near which his vigilant commander recognized 
the supervision of an able officer in a skilful breastwork, and 
was led to know and appreciate his destined aide-de-camp in 
the long and perilous struggle, —and the bank of the Hud- 
son, where he fell, — are still memorable landmarks, although 
a few years will quite change their aspect, and perhaps merge 
their identity in the local transformation inevitable to so 
rapidly growing a metropolis. Within a short time his ven- 
erable mother was laid beside him in the tomb now standing 
in the very centre of traflic and bustle; and the daughter, 
whose reason was eclipsed almost simultaneously with his 
life, expired murmuring the song he loved. His bust by 
Ceracchi is the most significant token of the man,— the ex- 
pressive brow, flexile lips, and the entire facial outline being 





emphatic tokens at once of his intelligence and his genial 
sympathies; and by the preservation as a public trust of the 
humble stone house that served as Washington’s head-quar- 
ters at Newburgh, we may still appreciate the patriotic self- 
denial of those days in the low ceiling, diminutive casement, 
and narrow bounds of what was once Hamilton's bridal 





chamber. 
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Arr. V.—1. Cours de la Littérature Frangaise. Par M. 
Vittemain. 3° dition. Paris: Didier. 1841. 

2. Histoire de Influence de Shakespeare sur le Théatre Fran- 
cais jusqud nos Jours. Par Avsert Lacrotx. Mémoire 
couronné au Concours institué par le Gouvernement Belge 
entre les Universités du Royaume. (Année 1854-59.) 
Bruxelles: Th. Lesigne. 1856. 


We are taught in our very school-books to observe the 
influence which the French language and literature have 
exerted upon the English; but even our literary historians 
do not measure the power which the thinkers of England 
have wielded in France. We learn in our childhood that 
the cultivated minds of France have been for centuries 
contributing to the intellectual wealth of all writers and 
speakers of the English tongue; but we are not told what 
England has been doing for the land from which she re- 
ceived a large element of her language, and many a germ 
of thought that she has developed into forms of surpass- 
ing beauty. We are obliged to look to works in the French 
for the little assistance that we are able to find in tracing 
the successive steps by which our literature has made its way 
to the private sa/ons and the academic halls of prejudiced 
Paris, and there gained a permanent foothold. But we are 
acquainted with no treatise which is devoted to a full con- 
sideration of the reciprocal relations of the English and the 
French literature. Such a work must yet be written. We 
must discern the intellectual ties which, through all the polit- 
ical contests of France and England, have helped to bind 
these two great nations together. 

The public have long since expressed their gratitude to 
M. Villemain for the chaste and scholarly lectures in which 
he showed the indebtedness of some of his countrymen to 
their neighbors across the Channel. A work like that of 
M. Lacroix should certainly not remain unnoticed by those 
who speak the “tongue that Shakespeare spake.” ‘The 
earnest zeal and the thorough research of the author, the 
general lucidness of his style, and the fairness of spirit with 
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which he discusses his subject, all commend his work to 
our most favorable notice, and prove that his essay was 
worthily crowned by the Belgian government. We think 
that his ardent love of Shakespeare leads him sometimes to 
over-estimate the poet’s influence upon French minds; but 
English and American readers will have charity for a fault of 
that nature. Acknowledging our indebtedness to him for 
many of the facts which we shall give, we proceed to con- 
sider, as fully as our limits will allow, the influence of the 
English literature upon the French. 

So far as we know, the earliest French writer who inti- 
mated to his countrymen that the English language con- 
tained any works worthy of their attention was the cele- 
brated exile, St. Evremond. He was the first of his nation 
to discover English literature. He saw it but dimly, and 
never explored it himself. Indeed, he refused to learn the 
English language. But he was a member of the brilliant 
circle who gathered around the Duke of Buckingham, and 
he was especially intimate with that accomplished nobleman. 
In the frequent reunions of that learned company he used to 
hear analyses and criticisms of the plays which were then 
represented on the London stage, and he often engaged in 
animated discussions upon literary questions. One of the 
most prominent topics that arrested his attention was the 
difference between the English and the French conception of 
the drama. He embodied the results of his reflections in a 
striking Letter upon Tragedy, in which he most clearly set 
forth a prime defect in the dramatic productions of the 
French. He showed them that the strong and natural ex- 
pression of passion could not be found in their artificial and 
conventional pieces. “ In this letter,” says Voltaire, “he put 
his finger on the sore of our drama.” So great was his admi- 
ration for the English drama, which he could not read, that 
he wrote a play with the title, “Sir Politick Would Be, 
@ la Maniére des Anglais.” 

In 1698, Lafosse, one of his contemporaries, and a writer of 
considerable reputation in his time, placed upon the stage a 
play called “ Manlius,” which is said to be a manifest imita- 
tion of Otway’s Venice Preserved. Lacroix also finds in 
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one passage traces of familiarity with the words of Portia. 
Twenty-five years later Lamotte-Houdard presented to the 
public a series of plays, in which he aimed to illustrate the 
true principles of the dramatic art. He waged war upon the 
unities; he omitted the customary monologues and introdue- 
tory scenes; he dispensed with the confidants, and strove to 
gain a freedom and naturalness to which the French had 
been strangers. He seems to have heard that his cherished 
ideas were prevalent in England, though he was, like all his 
countrymen, personally unacquainted with English literature. 
He was a far better critic than poet. The essays, which were 
prefixed to his plays, have proved to be of more value than 
the plays themselves. In theory he anticipated by a century 
the new Romantic School of France. He opened the dis- 
cussion which led to the introduction of Shakespeare into 
his country, and to the essential modification of a large part 
of French literature. 

About the same time the comic writer Destouches was in 
London, in the suite of Cardinal Dubois. He was at once 
attracted by the English drama, and especially by the 'Tem- 
pest. He translated several scenes of that piece into French 
verse, and accompanied them with a dedicatory letter to the 
Marquise de Pompadour. He says that the art of Shake- 
speare is “a perpetual enchantment.” “ And what incidents,” 
he continues, “can we not introduce by means of this en- 
chantment! How fortunate we comic writers of France 
should be, if we were allowed to employ 80 convenient an 
art! But as soon as we take our imaginetion as a model, 
we are pitilessly hissed.” He afterwards showed, in his Dis- 
sipateur and his Tambour Nocturne, that he had not forgotten 
Timon of Athens and Addison’s Drummer. 

A couple of lines from a comedy by Boissy indicate that 
the taste for English studies was becoming more common. 
One of the characters, speaking of a marquis who was fond 
of novelties, says : — 

** Son transport l’autre jour était l’anglomanie ; 
Au-dessus de Corneille il mettait Shakespeare.’ 


We know also that the English-French Dictionary and 
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Grammar of Boyer, a refugee in England, obtained, at this 
time, a considerable circulation. Indeed, there seemed to be 
a kind of historic necessity for a closer observation of English 
institutions, and a more extended study of the English lan- 
guage and literature, at this period. The spirit of the seven- 
teenth century, which had survived into the eighteenth, was 
dying out. The reign of the Grand Monarque was closed. 
The works of his hands were falling into decay. France, 
which had for years been living in the past, began to live in 
the present, and to think of the future. Changes were 
gradually, though slowly, going on, which were destined to 
revolutionize society. Intelligent men, who were scarcely 
conscious of the movement which carried them and _ the 
nation along, began instinctively to look to that land, in 
which liberty and authority both lived in concord and hap- 
piness. They were attracted by her struggles to adjust pre- 
rogative and privilege, by her fruitful revolutions, by the 
steady increase of enlightenment and power among her 
people, and by all the wonderful events of her marvellous 
history. They had a real, though an indistinct, feeling that 
here was a lesson for them; but how its teachings were to be 
applied, they could not yet see. 

It was less than ten years after the residence of Destouches 
at London that Montesquieu visited that city, and made 
those observations upon the nature and working of the Eng- 
lish Constitution, which enabled him to speak of it so wisely 
in his noted treatise on the Spirit of Laws. But even be- 
fore Montesquieu the representative of the dix-huitieme siecle 
had been in England, studying the Elizabethan literature, the 
Newtonian physics, and the Deistic philosophy. Voltaire, the 
very impersonation of the awakening spirit of his nation, its 
guide and its apostle for nearly half a century, had spent 
more than three years in the society of the most distinguished 
English scholars. Fearing another imprisonment in the Bas- 
tille, where he had already been twice confined, he had fled 
for refuge to London. He found a welcome and a home in 
the house of Mr. Falkener, a wealthy gentleman, to whom he 
dedicated Zaire. He made the acquaintance of Congreve 
and Swift. He studied with admiration the works of Pope: 
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but the witty Frenchman’s brilliant jests and his sharp thrusts 
at the Roman Catholics made his society uncongenial to the 
sober and susceptible poet. He attended the funeral of New- 
ton, and saw the corpse of the great man borne to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, followed by the royal ministers. This tribute 
of respect paid to intellectual power, and the political influ- 
ence which was wielded by literary men like Swift and 
Prior and Addison, left upon his sensitive and ambitious 
mind strongly marked and lasting impressions. Villemain 
supposes that, while excited by the recollection of the obse- 
quies of Newton, he threw into his Henriade his fine explana- 
tion of the system of the universe, and that the famous Ode 
which Thomson wrote upon the death of the philosopher, is 
imitated in some lines addressed by Voltaire to Madame du 
Chatelet several years afterwards. It was amid the stirring 
and attractive scenes of London life that he pursued those 
studies which prepared him to undertake at a subsequent 
period the work of interpreting the philosophy of Newton, 
and of commending it to the study of his countrymen. 

He was much struck, as was Montesquieu, by the freedom 
and boldness of speech allowed to the preachers, politicians, 
and journalists. He was at first in daily expectation of the 
overthrow of the ministry, and even of the monarchy, which 
was so violently assailed by its opponents. It was here that 
he stored his mind with those arguments for liberty of thought 
and of expression, which he afterwards used with such pun- 
gency and power. ‘The origin of many of his most danger. 
ous metaphysical and sceptical ideas can be clearly traced 
to his intercourse with the subtle and fascinating Deists of 
London. 

A person of his taste and temperament could not fail to be 
interested in the English stage. He had already been fired 
with the ambition to rival those great masters of dramatic 
poetry who had lent such a lustre to the golden age of 
France. At the early age of twenty-four he had _ brought 
forth his G2dipe, which he had written five years earlier. This 
first effort was crowned with the most brilliant success, and 
success in that department of literature was then rewarded 
with the most flattering proofs of enthusiastic admiration 
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which a poet could receive from the hands of the public. 
His astonishment at the freedom of the English poets must 
have been equal to his surprise at the license accorded to 
politicians. He found himself in a new world. The ideas 
which he had cherished were unheeded. The traditions 
which he had respected were almost unknown. The laws of 
the unities were openly transgressed. The inevitable confi- 
dants, the long-winded and declamatory speeches, the nicely 
balanced verses, with their carefully adjusted caesuras and 
their faultless rhymes, were nowhere to be heard. ‘There was 
a total disregard of those convenances which imposed re- 
straints upon the French drama, and determined its whole 
tone and coloring. The eye of Voltaire was quick to perceive 
that, with all the seeming lawlessness of the English drama, 
it possessed a scope, vigor, and power which had not been 
attained by the artificial works of his countrymen. 

He was especially interested in the plays of Shakespeare. 
He lauded him in his letters and conversation. He made 
translations from his works. He resolved to introduce some 
of the characteristics of his pieces into the French drama, It 
was avec ravissement, as he confesses, that he had heard the 
Brutus of Shakespeare haranguing the Roman people. “1 
would like,’ he wrote to Bolingbroke, “to transfer to our 
stage certain beauties of yours, which has one great merit, 
that of action.” He wished, he said, not to imitate, but to 
write in the English taste. He wrote the first act of Brutus, 
in English prose, while he was at London. The opening 
scene presents to us, not an antechamber with two confidants, 
who are to make long preliminary explanations, but the Ro- 
man Senate in session, and the Consuls addressing them in a 
time of great public distress. ‘The whole act has a freedom 
and life, which are not to be found in the remainder of the 
play. Villemain justly remarks that the Brutus is more in 
the style of Addison than of Shakespeare, to whose plays 
French critics have sometimes compared it. 

In the Eryphile, which was written two years after the 
Brutus, Voltaire evidently aimed to avail himself of one of 
Shakespeare’s creations, the ghost in Hamlet. But the ghost 
of Amphiaraus, imperfectly conceived, introduced by daylight, 
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and for the accor plishment of no worthy purpose, and repre- 
sented upon a stage crowded with spectators, proved to be as 
much out of place, as a French marquis of the Regency would 
have been in the play of Hamlet. In Zaire, certainly one of 
the most brilliant of Voltaire’s works, we have his version of 
the Othello. The resemblance is so close, that we need no 
confession of the author to assure us that Orosmane is the 
French picture of the famous Moor.  Villemain, in one of his 
masterly analyses, has shown us how Voltaire endeavored to 
improve on the original, by depriving it of its coarseness, and 
adapting it to the refined taste of his times. With a singular 
keenness of criticism he has laid bare the faults of the youthful 
poet, and has described with the most appreciative praise the 
beauties of the English tragedy. Zaire was the first French 
tragedy in which French characters were introduced, and 
marked therefore the initiation of the French historical drama. 
None but classical themes had before been deemed suitable 
for the dignity of the tragic Muse. But after reading such 
plays as Henry IV., Henry V., and Richard IL, Voltaire 
ventured to make an innovation upon the established customs 
of French poets, and to open a fruitful field for himself and 
his successors. He writes: “ It is to the English drama that I 
owe my boldness in placing on the stage the names of our 
kings and of the ancient families of the realm. It seems to 
me that this novelty may be the origin of a kind of tragedy 
which is as yet unknown to us, and which we need.” 

We must not suppose that Voltaire wished to imitate 
blindly even Shakespeare. He was shocked by much which 
he saw inthe English drama. He always remained a French- 
man, and never wholly escaped from the literary traditions of 
the age of Louis XIV. In his Lettres sur les Anglais, which 
were written during his sojourn in London, and soon after his 
return to Paris, he expresses his opinions of the great poet, 
many of whose beauties he was incapable of perceiving. In 
his eighteenth Letter he says : — 

“Shakespeare created the English drama; his genius was full of 
power and fertility, of naturalness and sublimity, without the least 
spark of good taste, and without the least knowledge of rules... .. . 


He has some very fine scenes, some very grand and terrible passages, 
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scattered through his monstrous farces, which are called tragedies. 
>on It is to be regretted that no one has translated any of the 
striking passages, which atone for his faults.” 

In La Mort de César, Voltaire has perhaps copied the 
most closely from an English original. He translated whole 
scenes of Shakespeare’s Julius Cysar, and studied them over 
and over again. He wrote to the Abbé Desfontaines, about 
the time that his piece was printed: “ Our stage is destitute 
of action and of great interests. If you had seen Shakespeare 
played as I have, and nearly as I have translated him, our 
declarations of love and our confidants would appear to you 
poor in comparison.” And yet he endeavored to polish and 
correct the work of the master by reducing it to classical pro- 
portions, and purging it of repulsive barbarisms. A critical 
estimate of the comparative merits of the uncorrected and the 
corrected play is foreign to our purpose. We are only indi- 
cating the influence of the Englishman upon the Frenchman. 
La Mort de C’sar was the first French tragedy in which the 
populace were represented upon the stage. ‘This valuable 
addition to the French drama was entirely due to Shake- 
speare. Soon we find Voltaire in his Alzire introducing 
Americans and Spaniards to the public, in order to show the 
contrast between savage and civilized life. ‘The horizon of 
the drama has been widened. It reaches to barbarous climes. 
The destinies and characteristics of nations, rather than the 
amours and petty quarrels of a royal household, now arrest 
our attention. 

A few years later, our poet borrows the theme of La Prude 
from Wycherley’s Plain-Dealer. In the Preface to Semiramis 
he advocates the removal of spectators from the stage, and 
refers to the magnificent and spacious theatres of London. 
The Semiramis is a rechauffé of Eryphile, and the unlucky 
ghost is again introduced, and defended by the example of 
Hamlet. Another innovation is observed, which must have 
come from England. The scenery is changed in the middle 
of an act. 

It must not be supposed that Destouches and Voltaire 
alone experienced the influence of English ideas. At the 
same time that Voltaire was in England, the Abbé Prévost 
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was also there in exile. He remained in London several years, 
and there commenced the publication of a literary journal, 
Le Pour et Le Contre. In its pages, according to M. Saint- 
Beuve, “ English literature was fully considered. There were 
to be found detailed notices of Roscommon, Rochester, Den- 
nis, Wycherley, and Savage, intelligent and copious analy- 
ses of Shakespeare, and a translation of Dryden’s Mark An- 
tony.” We know, too, that Prévost translated some portions 
of Richardson’s and of Hume’s works, and some scenes of 
Lillo’s George Barnwell, which was a favorite piece with 
many of the French. In 1740, Gresset wrote a tragedy, in 
which for the first time a murder was represented on the 
French stage. The author justified his course by pointing to 
the English drama, At length, in 1745, De Laplace had the 
courage to publish a translation of the Othello and the Third 
Part of Henry VL, with a long preliminary Essay, which 
was borrowed in part from Pope. His work was very defec- 
tive. Whole scenes were omitted, and the meaning of many 
passages was entirely misrepresented. But it was received 
so favorably, that in 1746 he published a second volume, 
containing Richard IIL, Hamlet, and Macbeth, and soon 
afterward a third volume, with five of the other plays of 
Shakespeare, and analyses of those which he had not trans- 
lated in full. In succeeding volumes he gave to the public 
French versions of several dramas of Otway, of Ben Jonson, 
and of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Attention seemed to be far more directed to English litera- 
ture than it had ever been before. Duresnel, a Jesuit, had 
already attempted a translation of two of Pope’s poems. 
Antoine Yart published a work in eight volumes, entitled 
Idée de la Poésie Anglaise, which contained translations and 
critical and biographical notices. The President Hénault 
wrote an historical drama in prose, called Frangois IL, which 
was inspired by Shakespeare’s Henry VI., as the author 
avows in his Preface. It cannot be a merely accidental co- 
incidence, that just about this time the old barrier between 
French tragedy and comedy was broken down, and that kind 
of drama was introduced which mingled the comic and the 
serious in the same piece, as they are actually found in hu- 
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man life. Doubtless this healthy change was due to the 
direct or the indirect influence of the English drama, which 
was becoming so widely diffused among the li erary men of 
France. Diderot, Mercier, and Beaumarchais all wrote at- 
tractive and successful works in this style. Saurin chose an 
English theme in his Beverley. De Belloy wrote his Si¢ge 
de Calais with the evident intention of reaching the style of 
Shakespeare’s historical plays, and his Blanche et Guiscard 
in imitation of Thomson. In 1769 Barthe borrowed from 
The Merry Wives of Windsor the subject of his Fausses In- 
fidélités. Everywhere English ideas seemed to be gradually 
triumphing over the traditions which had so long governed 
the French stage and French taste. The seeds which Vol- 
taire had sown had quickly sprung up, and if he had cher- 
ished their growth, the Romantic revolution of 1827 might 
perhaps have come in the national literature half a century 
earlier than it did. But he suddenly became the uncompro- 
mising foe of the English drama, and waged war upon it 
tiil the day of his death. His correspondence, his contribu- 
tions to the Dictionnaire Philosophique, the notes in his 
edition of Corneille, and a little work called Du Thé<étre 
Anglais, evince most clearly his bitter hostility to the great 
English poet, whom he had vainly endeavored to imitate. 
He says that the author of Hamlet is a savage, and that he 
is popular in London, because the theatre is there filled with 
an ignorant rabble, who are fond of dog-fights, duels, and 
murders. He is enraged that refined Parisians can look on 
the coarse English pieces with any degree of complacency. 
Any one who is acquainted with the character of Voltaire 
will readily perceive the cause of the sudden change in his 
sentiments. When he first observed the power of the great 
English writers, he thought that he had discovered a plan by 
which he might surpass Racine and Corneille. It had been 
the fondest dream of his ambition to eclipse the glory of 
these great masters, whom his nation had so long adored. 
He tried in vain to excel them in their own style. But on 
witnessing the enthusiasm of the audiences at the London 
theatres, he resolved upon an innovation in the French drama, 
which might give him the ascendency over the poets of the 
VOL. LXXXvi1.— No. 179. 36 
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age of Louis XIV. He attempted, with some caution, and 
with a strict regard for most of the prejudices of his time, 
to infuse into his pieces something of the life and spirit and 
freedom which Jent to the English stage so absorbing an in- 
terest. He flattered himself that he was thus giving a new 
impulse to the national drama. So long as his plays were 
received with favor, and he was acknowledged to be the lead- 
er of the new movement, he was entirely satisfied with his 
position and his views. But in due time, as we have seen, 
there arose a group of writers who ventured to borrow more 
from the English than he had incorporated into his works. 
Some openly attacked the time-honored unities. They were 
not content to temper the ancient style with precisely the 
amount of English spirit which he regarded as safe and ju- 
dicious. His advice was unheeded, his mandates were con- 
temned. ‘Those who might in some sense be considered as 
his disciples and imitators had so far outstripped him in zeal 
for the new ideas which he had suggested, that they no longer 
looked on him as a teacher and a model. His pride was 
wounded. He doubtless was also sincerely opposed to the 
excessive changes which many were disposed to introduce 
into the drama. He feared, too, lest, having given them their 
first incitement, he should be confounded with them, and be 
utterly condemned by the highest arbiters of taste. He there- 
fore remonstrated against their folly, and employed all his wit 
and skill in attacking the poet from whom they drew their 
inspiration. 

His indignation seemed to reach its climax, when Letour- 
neur published his translation of Shakespeare. That work 
was dedicated to the king, subscribed for by the queen and 
the princesses, and received with great approbation by the 
public. Voltaire’s rage knew no bounds. He wrote to D’ Ar- 
gental about Letourneur : — 

“The blood tingles in my veins in speaking of him. If he has not 
enraged you, I regard you as a man without feeling. What is frightful 
is that the monster has a party in France, and, to complete the calam- 
ity and horror, it is I who first talked of this Shakespeare; it is I who 
first showed to the French a few pearls which I had found in his enor- 


mous dung-heap. I did not expect that I should thus be instrumental 
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at some day in trampling under foot the crowns of Racine and Cor- 
neille, in order to adorn the brow of a savage actor with them.” 
Voltaire even determined to bring the subject before the 
Academy. He announces his purpose to M. de Vaines as 
follows: “ Le 25 du mois, je combats en champ clos, sous les 
étendards de M. d’Alembert, contre Gilles Letourneur, Gcuyer 
de Gilles Shakspeare.” He writes to La Harpe, after exhort- 
ing him to fight the battle of good taste: “Il faudra se laver 
les mains apres cette bataille, car vous aurez combattu contre 
des gadouards. Je ne m‘attendais pas que la France tombe- 
rait un jour dans l'abime d’ordures ot on l’'a plongée; voila 
labominction de la désolation dans le lieu saint!..... 
Rymer a eu bien raison de dire que Shakspeare n’était qu'un 
vilain singe.” D’ Alembert writes, on the 20th of August, 1776: 
“ Enfin, mon cher maitre, voil) la bataille engagée et le signal 
donnée. Il faut que Shakspeare ou Racine demeure sur la 
place. Je crierai dimanche en allant a la charge: Vive Saint 
Denis Voltaire, et meure George Shakspeare!” At last 
Voltaire’s papers were read before the Academy by D’ Alem- 
bert. They presented no new views. While acknowledging 
that Shakespeare had some happy ideas, they described him 
as a rude mountebank, who was totally ignerant of the pro- 
prieties of the drama. They provoked discussion, but made 
no converts to the sentiments of the author. He became 
more and more enraged. He exhausted his large vocabulary 
of abusive epithets upon Shakespeare and Letourneur, most 
frequently speaking of the former as “ Gilles couvert de lam- 
beaux.” He closes his letter of October 22d, 1776, to 
D’ Alembert, with these words: “Je vais achever d’étriller 
Shakspeare.” Lady Elizabeth Montague entered the lists 
against him, and wrote a spirited little work, which was at 
once translated into French. Voltaire defended himself 
against her with his usual adroitness, but he smarted long 
under the wound which she gave him by asserting that «it 
was to the dung-heap of Shakespeare that Voltaire owed the 
best part of his grain.” His Lettre @ [Académie was the 
final effort that he made to stay the tide of barbarism which, 
he thought, was sweeping over the land. His sorrow was 
fortunately forgotten during the last few days of his life in 
the joys of his triumph at the representation of Iréne. 
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But what would have been his feelings, could he have 
foreseen that his seat in the Academy would be filled by 
Ducis, whose whole fame was derived from his imitations of 
Shakespeare’s plays? It must be confessed that Ducis suc- 
ceeded but indiflerently in his adaptations of the English 
plays to the requirements of French taste. But his Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Macbeth, and Othello, helped 
to direct public attention to the works of the English poet. 
It is a fact, perhaps worthy of notice, that the great Encyclo- 
pédie contained an article in which were remarks highly lau- 
datory of the genius of Shakespeare. It ranked him above 
all the other dramatic poets of Europe. 

Among those contemporaries of Voltaire who were friendly 
to the works of the English dramatists, was Sedaine, who 
had the wisdom to say, that “he who had taken only Zaire 
from Othello had left the best part.” His Philosophe sans le 
Savoir and Maillard show clearly that he had learned some- 
thing from the great English master, whom he almost adored. 
He had a susceptibility to the beauties which he could not 
imitate. Arnaud de Bacular, a novelist and poet, prefixed 
to a drama, Le Comte de Comminge, three preliminary Essays, 
in which he set forth very clearly, and commended most ear- 
nestly, some of the distinctive merits of Shakespeare. But 
the man who most boldly attacked the ancient literary can- 
ons of his country, and defended the English theories, was 
Sebastien Mercier, author of an Essai sur [Art Dramatique. 
He kuew the plays of Shakespeare by heart. He called the 
poet Ais Shakespeare. He not only admired him, but had a 
contempt for Corneille and Racine. He assumed most of the 
positions which the Romantic School adopted sixty years 
afterwards. Like many others, he was more sound in theory 
than successful in practice. He imitated Romeo and Juliet 
in his Tombeaux de Vérone, and ‘Timon of Athens in a play 
with the same title. Déjaure, one of his contemporaries, imi- 
tated Cymbeline in his Imogene. We have already spoken 
of Letourneur. With the aid of the Count of Catuelan and 
Fontaine-Malherbe he brought forth the translation of Shake- 
speare’s Works, in twenty volumes, between the years 1776 
and 1782. ‘Though he improved upon De Laplace, he failed 
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to give an adequate idea of the original. Yet he introduced 
Shakespeare to a large and intelligent circle, who had never 
studied him before. He also made translations from Young, 
Hervey, Ossian (or Macpherson), Richardson, and other Eng- 
lish writers, whose works were sought by numerous readers. 

Voltaire was not alone in his opposition to Letourneur and 
Shakespeare. His disciples, Marmontel and La Harpe, both 
echoed his words, and M. J. Chénier reviled the great poet, 
from whose Julius Caesar he borrowed the material for his 
Brutus et Cassius. He not only borrowed from it, but 
spoiled it, and then abused the man whom he had so un- 
profitably robbed. 

At length the discussions upon the unities and the com- 
parative merits of English and of French literature were ar- 
rested by the great civil revolution of 1789. For some time 
the tragedies upon the streets were the only ones which en- 
gaged the public attention. But in the partial repose of the 
last years of the century the stage was filled with comedies 
and vaudevilles, which did not by any means conform to the 
classical rules. ‘They were, in some sort, an instinctive pro- 
test against the usages of the past. They satisfied the de- 
sire for a drama which should reflect the liberty and daring 
of that remarkable age. 

But Napoleon laid his iron hand upon literature, as upon 
everything else. Its life was apparently stifled. For many 
years no great poem appeared in the Empire. But the 
French mind was not utterly paralyzed. The less it could 
say for itself, the more it was inclined to listen to the words 
of Germany and England. Madame de Stail, banished 
from her “ Rue du Bac,” undertook to make her countrymen 
acquainted with the German mind. She found herself neces- 
sarily led to the consideration of that English literature 
which had been so largely instrumental in determining the 
growth of the German. Her glowing and enthusiastic praises 
of Shakespeare directed her readers to his works; and once 
more the war between the Classic and the Romantic School 
was opened, to continue for many years. The general ten- 
dency was in favor of the latter party, but there were some 


signs of activity upon the other side. Lemercier, a third-rate 
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poet. persisted most assiduously in endeavoring to give to his 
country a national drama, which should possess some of the 
characteristics of the English; but his efforts were crowned 
with very indifferent success. In 1806 Hennet published his 
Poétique Anglaise, in three volumes, which was a far more 
complete work of its kind than had before appeared. It gave 
sketches of the principal poets, and choice extracts from their 
writings. It increased very much the taste for English litera- 
ture. Chateaubriand, in one of his essays, acknowledges his 
indebtedness to this compilation. 

The great organ of the conservative school was the Journal 
des Débats, and the leader of it was Geoffroy, a man who 
had a deadly hatred for everything which did not conform to 
classical ideas. ‘To him the eighteenth century was more 
terrible than the Dark Ages, and the English were more bar- 
barous than the ancient Gauls. In examining Hamlet, the 
first question which he asks is, “ Did Shakespeare know 
Sophocles?” and the jadgment upon it is, “ Hamlet is a bar- 
barous composition, in which we discover no trace of the 
ideas and manners of Sophocles.” With such a spirit he re- 
viewed the dramatic literature of his time. ‘The Shakespearian 
drama had no more uncompromising or influential foe than he. 
The feuilletons of the Journal des Débats from 1800 to 1810 
formed the armory from which all the classical combatants 
drew their weapons for many years. Lemercier, with his 
measure of ability, opposed many of the arguments of Geof- 
froy in 1810-11 from his professional chair in the Athénée. 

In 1809 Benjamin Constant translated Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein, and prefixed to it some remarks, in which he timidly 
criticised the ancient French schools. ‘The works of Buffon, 
of J. J. Rousseau, and of St. Pierre, by leading men away 
from conventional and artificial life to the contemplation and 
love of nature, doubtless favored the cultivation of the bold 
and original productions of English literature. Sismondi’s 
Littérature du Midi de [Europe carried the minds of the 
French beyond the confines of their nation, and commended 
to them also a dramatic theory, which disregarded the unities 
of time and place. Wilhelm Schlegel, too, interpreted Shake- 
speare to the Continental mind, and attracted the attention 
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of even prejudiced Frenchmen to the poetic wealth which he 
spread before them. He came to Paris in 1813 or 1814, and 
supervised the translation of his Lectures on Dramatic Liter- 
ature, which he had delivered at Vienna in 1809. He and 
his brother often met Benjamin Constant, Sismondi, M. de 
Barante, the Danish poet Oehlenschliiger, Madame de Stael, 
and other distinguished characters, at Coppet, and there they 
discussed the questions which were agitating the literary 
world. ‘The most thoughtful minds were thus prepared to 
seek for a wider liberty in their forms of expression, and for 
the intelligent appreciation of foreign ideas, as soon as the 
downfall of Napoleon enabled them to gratify their natural 
desires. Byron was read with the deepest interest. The 
romances of Walter Scott were translated into French, as 
soon as they appeared, and they ultimately gave rise to a 
school of imitators. His Essay upon the Drama aided in 
effecting the great change which soon followed in the dra- 
matic system of France. 

In 1820 M. le Comte de Gain-Montaignac published three 
plays, which were intended to be in the free and bold style of 
the English and the Germans. They were reviewed by M. 
de Rémusat, who argued that the time for a reform in the 
drama had come. He showed that the public had grown 
weary of the limited range of themes which could be treated, 
and combinations which could be introduced, according to 
the principles that then prevailed. He did not recommend 
the entire adoption of the foreign theories, but he thought 
that in certain particulars they were worthy of careful study. 
Most of the dramas which appeared during the last years of 
the Empire and the first of the Restoration, those of Ancelot, 
for instance, and Delavigne, and Arnault, and Lebrun, showed 
a tendency to depart from the ancient rules, to neglect the 
Greek and the Roman themes, and to give animated pictures 
of modern life. 

In 1821 a translation of the complete works of Shake- 
speare, which was edited by Guizot, De Barante, and 
Amédée Pichot, was given to the public. These distin- 
guished scholars revised the ancient version of Letourneur, 
and accompanied it with appreciative criticisms and explan- 
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atory notes. Guizot’s Essay on the Life and Works of 
Shakespeare was by far the ablest production which had 
appeared in France upon that subject. Starting with the 
assertion that the genius of Shakespeare was universally 
acknowledged, he sets forth the relation of the poet to his 
times and to the English drama, and examines the peculiari- 
ties of his writings. He proves that there is no greater error 
than to suppose that Shakespeare is not an artist in the 
highest and best sense of the term. He convicts those who 
charge him with lawlessness and rudeness of profound igno- 
rance as to the true spirit of his dramas. He pleads that unity 
of expression is the prime secret of the dramatic art, and that, 
if Shakespeare has discovered other means of attaining that 
end than those which the French have employed, his success 
is the unanswerable argument for the legitimacy of his means. 
He declares that the classical system, as a w hole, necessarily 
died out with the age that produced it, and that with the dif- 
ferent spirit of a new age a new form of dramatic expression 
must arise. It pov 7 Corneille’s, or Racine’s, or Shake- 
speare’s ; but Shakespeare, he thinks, furnishes the plan after 
which genius in the future must work. The new system, he 
avers, must be broad and free, but not without principles and 
laws. It must be founded, like liberty, not upon disorder and 
the forgetfulness of every restraint, but upon laws which it 
shall frame for itself. 

The words of Guizot and his collaborators produced a deep 
impression upon the literary world. They gave an unprece- 
dented impulse to the study of the English drama. In 1821 
Charles Nodier, aided by Mr. ‘Taylor, made a free translation 
of Maturin’s Bertram, and in his Preface defended Shake- 
speare against the attacks of Voltaire and his followers. In 
1823 Henri Beyle, known to the literary world by his pseu- 
donyme of Stendhal, brought forth his “ Racine and Shake- 
speare,” a work upon Romanticism and Classicism. He de- 
fined the former as the art of presenting to the people such 
works as, in the present condition of their habits and beliefs, 
are capable of giving them the highest pleasure possible, and 
the latter as the art of presenting them with a kind of literature 
which gave the greatest possible pleasure to their great-grand- 
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fathers. He maintained that every nation must have a pecu- 
liar literature, moulded by its peculiar character, as every man 
has a coat suited to his own form, and that the new French 
drama must resemble in many respects that of Shakespeare, 
because the circumstances of the nation were in many partic- 
ulars like those of the English in 1590. 

The progress of the innovators was so alarming to the con- 
servative Academy, that it was deemed advisable to hold a 
solernn session, and reatlirm their deep dislike of the new 
tendencies in literature. Accordingly, on the 24th of April, 
1823, M. Auger mounted their tribune, and reiterated sub- 
stantially what Voltaire had there said forty-five years before. 
The Academy voted that Shakespeare was a barbarian, and, 
having thus discharged their duty to their national literature, 
duly adjourned. The Classicists proclaimed through the pub- 
lie prints that Romanticism was dying. But they fought it 
as though it had some vigorous life. Dussault, the editor of 
the Journal des Débats, wrote numerous articles, which were 
thought worthy of being subsequently collected into a work 
of five volumes. Viennet, Jouy, and others, continually at- 
tacked Shakespeare through the journal called Le Miroir. 
We in this country, who expend most of our enthusiasm in 
political discussions, can have little idea of the animosity 
with which this literary warfare was carried on in France. 
The Romantic party gained ground every year. Most of the 
new dramas and vaudevilles were not constructed on the 
ancient models. Their very titles, such as “Julien, ou 25 Ans 
d’Entr’acte,” and “ Trente Ans dans la Vie d'un Joueur,” 
showed that the laws of the unities were deliberately violated, 

In 1824 Lemercier borrowed, partly from Shakespeare's 
Richard II1., but chiefly from Rowe’s Jane Shore, the mate- 
rials for his Richard IIL, which was the last and one of the 
best of the pieces that he wrote avowedly in the style of the 
English. At about this time several of the plays of Lessing, 
Goethe, and Schiller were translated or imitated, and thus 
indirectly the influence of the English literature was extended. 
The publisher, Ladvocat, issued a series of translations of 
foreign plays, in twenty-six volumes, which contained a 
notice of each author, and of the peculiar features of each 
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national drama. Many of the ablest men in France were 
engaged upon the work, and among them Andrieux, De 
Rémusat, Guizot, Charles Nodier, Amédée Pichot, Ville- 
main, Lebrun, and De Barante. So great was the demand 
for it, that it fully remunerated the enterprising publisher. A 
counterfeit edition was also published at Brussels. 

In 1824, M.de Barante, who had already translated Schiller, 
and written critical articles upon Lessing and Otway, pub- 
lished a small work on Hamlet, in which he lauded its truth- 
fulness and beauty. In the same year was established the 
journal called Le Globe, which became the organ of the 
new school. Victor Hugo, De Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Emile 
Deschamps, Vitet, De Rémusat, and numerous less distin- 
guished, but not less zealous colleagues, contributed to its 
columns, and influenced the public sentiment. In 1825, M. 
Prosper Mérimée, employing the name of Joseph I’ Estrange, 
wrote dramas which entirely disregarded the unities. In 1526, 
M. de Sorsem translated five of Shakespeare’s plays into 
prose, blank verse, and rhymes, following strictly the form of 
the original. He published only four of them, the Tempest, 
Macbeth, Coriolanus, and Midsummer Night’s Dream. They 
were not received with much favor. In 1827, English actors 
from Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and Dublin represented 
the plays of Shakespeare in Paris to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Whole editions of the pieces which they acted 
were quickly sold. Four years before, a company of English 
players had been hissed from the stage, and almost driven 
from the city. 

In 1827, M. Sainte-Beuve commenced the publication of his 
Tableau de la Poésie Francaise au XVI" Siecle, in the Globe. 
He endeavored to apply the lessons derived from the study 
of that age to the literary questions of his own time, and 
often found occasion to commend the works of Shakespeare, 
and the movements of the Romantic School. It was in Octo- 


ber that the first decisive blow of what has been called the 
literary revolution of 1827 was struck by Victor Hugo. The 
Preface to his play of Cromwell entered fully into the consid- 
eration of the principles which govern all poetry, and especial- 
ly the drama. It proclaimed in the most unqualified terms, 
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and with all the glowing ardor of the young poet’s style, the 
absolute necessity of departing from the ancient models, 
which had so long been copied in France. It pointed to 
Shakespeare as the highest and most complete personification 
of dramatic genius. It provoked the fiercest discussion. The 
battle between the members of Hugo's club, Le Cénacle, and 
the conservatives, was long and bitter. But the young re- 
formers were at last victorious. 

In less than a year after the appearance of Cromiell, 
Souli’s Romeo et Juliette, and M, d@ Epagny’s Lancaster, ou 
 Usurpation, were placed upon the stage of the Odeon. The 
former play was in five acts and in verse, and was an avowed 
imitation of Shakespeare’s piece. The latter claimed to be 
the first regular romantic work in which comedy was min- 
gled with the drama. Five years later, its author wrote Les 
Malcontents de 1579, and thanked the public for having 
“comprehended and approved the introduction of the new 
style.” The brilliant lectures which Villemain gave, in the 
years 1827 and 1828, carried the minds of his countrymen be- 
yond the boundaries of their land, and especially aided them 
in appreciating the great masterpieces of English genius. He 
showed the vast superiority of Shakespeare to his French 
imitators, passed in review all the great English writers of 
the eighteenth century, and explained the interdependence of 
the English and the French literature. In June, 1828, MM. 
Guizot, Guizard, De Rémusat, and others, founded the Revue 
Francaise, which advocated the same principles as the Globe. 
So great was the interest in English literature that M. Charles 
Coquerel was induced to write a history of it for his country- 
men, 

In 1829, M. Vitet published three historical dramas; 
Alexandre Dumas, his Henri T/L and Christine de Suede: 
Alfred de Vigny, his translation of Othello, and his Letter 
upon a Dramatic System; M. Emile Deschamps, his Etudes 
Poétiques Francaises et Ltrangéres; Charles Nodier, his Ob- 
servations pour servir @ T Histoire de la nouvelle Ecole litté- 
raire; and Hugo, his Marion Delorme and Hernani. Seven 
of the Academicians were so alarmed at the progress of the 
new school, that they petitioned the king to forbid the use of 
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the ThéAtre Francais for the representation of the Romantic 
dramas. Their unreasonable request was refused. In March, 
1830, Hernani was played, with entire success, though it had 
been much changed since it first left the author’s hands. 

The Revolution of 1830, which perhaps the Romanticists 
helped to hasten, opened for them a fairer field of action. 
They were filled with enthusiasm. They obtained the warm- 
est sympathy of the public. They multiplied their works. 
De Vigny gave his beautiful drama, La Maréchale d Ancre, in 
June, 1831. In August, Hugo’s Marion Delorme was played. 
In the same year Dumas wrote his Antony and his Richard 
d@ Arlington. Casimir Delavigne, who had halted between 
two theories, and had vainly attempted to reconcile what was 
irreconcilable, gradually approached the now popular and 
dominant party. In 1832, Hugo published his Le Roi s’amuse 
and his Lucréce Borgia. Romanticism soon became a fashion, 
and then it was speedily shorn of its glory. A multitude of 
indifferent and despicable playwrights filled the stage with 
tasteless and disgusting scenes of horror, bloodshed, and inde- 
cency, and brought contempt upon the cause which they pro- 
fessed to serve. 

But notwithstanding the injuries which it has received 
from its avowed friends, something of its spirit has prevailed 
in the French drama down to the present time. Classical 
plays are still written, and the great works of Corneille and 
Racine are still admired; but tle public taste generally de- 
mands something of the force and freshness of the modern 
school. Imitations and translations of English plays, and par- 
ticularly of Shakespeare’s, are continually appearing. George 
Sand, who has shown herself an earnest student of Shake- 
speare, has recently adapted his “ As You Like It” to the 
French stage, and her arrangement has been played at the 
Théitre Francais, which was once thought to be desecrated 
by the approach of the English barbarian. Frangois Victor 
Hugo has cheered the hours of his exile by translating the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare. Cheap editions of the translation 
of the great dramatist’s writings find larger and larger sales. 
Though he is still le viewx Gilles to a few prejudiced and 
antiquated Academicians, who feed upon the traditions of 
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former times, and though he is not appreciated by the great 
mass of the people, he is constantly becoming more fully 
understood by the most intelligent classes. 

We have dwelt almost exclusively upon the influence of 
the English dramatists, for, if we except philosophy, the in- 
fluence of all other departménts of English literature on the 
French has been subsidiary to that of the drama. It is true 
that the Baconian, the Newtonian, the Sensational, and the 
Deistic philosophy were reproduced from England, and pro- 
mulgated on the Continent by the French, and thus all their 
writings during the last half of the eighteenth century were 
tinged with the coloring of English thought; but we could 
not attempt in this paper to discuss with any degree of ful- 
ness the relations between the English and the French meta- 
physics. Though the lyric and the epic poetry and the novels 
of England have been more or less read upon the other side 
of the Channel, they have not made much impression on the 
character of French literature. Yet Thomson, Young, Milton, 
and Byron have each found admirers, and some imitators. 
Richardson was compared by Diderot to Sophocles, to Eurip- 
ides, and even to Homer. J. J. Rousseau says: “ On n’a 
jamais fait encore, en quelque langue que ce soit, de roman 
égal i Clarisse, ni méme approchant.” Not a few passages 
of his H¢/oise remind the reader of Richardson, and all his 
works betray his familiarity with the writings of Locke. He 
and Diderot once projected a paper which was to resemble 
the Spectator; but it was never actually established. Les- 
sing says that Voltaire’s Nanine is only a dramatized Pamela. 
Napoleon’s love of Ossian gave for a time a great currency to 
the works attributed to that imaginary poet. The ilatterers 
of the Emperor compared him to the lofty heroes of whom 
the Scottish bard had sung. ‘The poetry which was heard at 
court was naturally affected by this circumstance; but that 
poetry forms no part of the permanent literature of the coun- 
try. Walter Scott’s novels called forth numerous historical 
novels of varied excellence, but none worthy to be compared 
with the original. 

English literature was never so extensively studied in 
France as it is at the present day. A large portion of the 
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best productions, not only of the English press, but also of 
our own, are translated as soon as they are published, and 
are read by appreciating and friendly minds. Able, and for 
the most part impartial, reviews of them appear in the stand- 
ard magazines. The peculiar characteristics of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind are more clearly understood every year, and there- 
fore the extent to which our ideas of artistic form are suited to 
the nature of French thought is more accurately determined. 
The wisest Frenchmen are perceiving that, while our rich 
and diversified literature deserves their earnest and serious 
study, its original and natural modes of expression are not 
always adapted to their wants. The old Classical party were 
bigoted and foolish in refusing to see any grace or truthful- 
ness in the Elizabethan drama. ‘The extremists in the Ro- 
mantic party were injudicious in proclaiming that all beauty 
was to be found in the works of Shakespeare. ‘Time and ex- 
perience have now abundantly proved that there is something 
in the very mental constitution of the French which seeks for 
other conceptions of dramatic excellence than those which are 
admired in London or in Boston. From the time of Voltaire 
to the time of Hugo, the new school has produced no plays 
which have been for a series of years witnessed with a sus- 
tained interest. Partisan excitement or a passing fashion has 
sustained certain pieces for a while, but a Romantic national 
drama, which shall be to France what the Elizabethan is to 
England, remains to be created. Yet the influence of the 
English dramatic works upon the life and thought of France 
has been neither small nor unhappy. They have suggested 
to scholars questions of vital interest. They have incited 
mental activity. They have furnished new ideas. They 
have given greater breadth and strength to every branch of 
literature. ‘They have infused the spirit of English manliness 
and freedom into many a heart. They have tanght a large 
class of the noblest Frenchmen to remember England, not as 
the perfide Albion, but as ihe birthplace and home of revered 


masters of song. They have strengthened that goodly fellow- 


ship of letters which survives the hatreds and warfares of 
armies, and helps to “ make the whole world kin.” 
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Arr. VI.—1. The Bhagavad-Gitd. Translated, with copious 
Notes, an Introduction on Sanscrit Philosophy, and other 
Matter, by J. Cocksurn Tuomson. Hertford. 1855. Svo. 
pp. exix, 155. 

2. Die Religion des Buddha und thre Entstehung. Von Cari 
Friepricu Korrren. Berlin. 1857. Svo._ ss. iv, 614. 

3. Buddhist Pilgrims and the Buddhist Doctrine of Nirwdna. 
By Max Mtuier. London. 1857, 


In the Hindoo views of the fate of the human soul, meta- 
physical subtilty and imaginative vastness, intellect and fan- 
cy, slavish tradition and audacious speculation, besotted ritu- 
alism and heaven-storming spirituality, are mingled together 
on a scale of grandeur and intensity wholly without a parallel 
elsewhere in the jiterature or faith of the world. Brahman- 
ism, with its hundred million adherents holding sway over 
India, — and Buddhism, with its four hundred million disciples 
scattered over a dozen nations, from Java to Japan, and from 
the Ceylonese to the Samoyedes, — practically considered, in 
reference to their actually received dogmas and aims pertain- 
ing to a future life, agree closely enough to warrant us in 
giving them a general examination together. The grand 
difference between them will be explained in the sequel. 

The most ancient Hindoo doctrine of the future fate of man, 
as given in the Vedas, was simple, rude, and very unlike the 
forms in which it has since prevailed. Professor Wilson says, 
in the introduction to his translation of the Rig Veda, that 
the references to this subject in the primeval Sanscrit serip- 
tures are sparse and incomplete. But no one has so thor- 
oughly elucidated this obscure question as Roth of Tiibingen, 
in his masterly paper on the Morality of the Vedas, of which 
there is a translation in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society.*". The results of his researches may be stated in few 
words. 

When a man dies, the earth is invoked to wrap his body 
up, asa mother wraps her child in her garment, and to lie 
lightly on him. He himself is addressed thus: “Go forth, 


* Vol. ILL. pp. 342 - 346 
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go forth on the ancient paths which our fathers in old times 
have trodden ; the two rulers in bliss, Yama and Varuna, shalt 
thou behold.” Varuna judges all. He thrusts the wicked 
down into darkness; and not a hint or clew further of their 
doom is furnished. ‘They were supposed either to be annibi- 
lated, as Professor Roth thinks the Vedas imply; or else to 
live as demons, eternally, in sin, blackness, and woe. ‘The 
good go up to heaven and are glorified with a shining spirit- 
ual body like that of the gods. Yama, the first man, origi- 
nator of the human race on earth, is the beginner and head 
of renewed humanity in another world, and is termed the As- 
sembler of Men. It is a poetic and grand conception that the 
first one who died, leading the way, should be the patriarch 
and monarch of all that follow. The old Vedic hymns imply 
that the departed good are in a state of exalted felicity, but 
scarcely picture forth any particulars. The following pas- 
sage, versified with strict fidelity to the original, is as full and 
explicit as any :— 

** Where glory never-fading is, where is the world of heavenly light, 

The world of immortality, — the everlasting, — set me there ! 

Where Yama reigns, Vivasvat’s son, in the inmost sphere of heaven bright, 

Where those abounding waters flow, — O make me but immortal there ! 

Where there is freedom unrestrained, where the triple vault of heaven's 

in sight, 

Where worlds of brightest glory are, —O make me but immortal there! 

Where pleasures and enjoyments are, where bliss and raptures ne’er take 

flight, 

Where all desires are satisfied, O make me but immortal there! "’ 

But this form of doctrine long ago passed from the Hindoo 
remembrance, lost in the multiplying developments and speci- 
fications of a mystical philosophy, and a teeming superstition 
nourished by an unbounded imagination. 

Both Brahmans and Buddhists conceive of the creation on 
the most enormous pattern. Mount Meru rises from the cen- 
tre of the earth to the height of about two million miles. On 
its summit is the city of Brahma, covering a space of fourteen 
thousand leagues, and surrounded by the stately cities of the 
regents of the spheres. Between Meru and the wall of stone 
forming the extreme circumference of the earth are seven con- 
centric circles of rocks. Between these rocky bracelets are 
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continents and seas. In some of the seas wallow single 
fishes thousands of miles in every dimension. The celestial 
spaces are occupied by a large number of heavens, called 
“ dewa-lokas,” increasing in the glory and bliss of their pre- 
rogatives. The worlds below the earth are hells, called “ na- 
raka.” ‘The description of twenty-eight of these, given in the 
Vishnu Purana,* makes the reader “ sup full of horrors.” The 
Buddhist “Books of Ceylon” tell of twenty-six heavens 
placed in regular order above one another in the sky, crowded 
with all imaginable delights. They also depict, in the abyss 
underneath the earth, eight great hells, each containing six- 
teen smaller ones, the whole one hundred and thirty-six com- 
posing one gigantic hell. ‘The eight chief hells are situated 
over one another, each partially enclosing and overlapping 
that next beneath; and the sufferings inflicted on their unfor- 
tunate victims are of the most terrific character. But these 
poor hints at the local apparatus of reward and punishment 
afford no conception at all of the extent of their mythological 
scheme of the universe. 

They call each complete solar system a sakwala, and say 
that, if a wall were erected around the space occupied by a 
million millions of sakwalas, reaching to the highest heaven, 
and the entire space were filled with mustard-seeds, a god 
might take these seeds, and, looking towards any one of the 
cardinal points, throw a single seed towards each sakwala 
until all the seeds were gone, and still there would be more 
sakwalas, in the same direction, to which no seed had been 
thrown, without considering those in the other three quarters 
of the heavens. In comparison with this Eastern vision of 
the infinitude of worlds, let the wildest Western dreamer over 
the vistas opened by the telescope hide his diminished head! 
Their other conceptions are of the same crushing magni- 
tude. Thus, when the demons, on a certain occasion, as- 
sailed the gods, Siva, using the Himalaya range for his bow, 
Vasuke for the string, Vishnu ‘or his arrow, the earth for his 
chariot with the sun and moon for its wheels and the Vedas 
for its horses, the starry canopy for his banner with the tree 

* Wilson’s translation, pp. 207 - 209. 

' Upham’s translation, Vol. III. pp. 8, 66, 159. 
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of Paradise for its staff, Brahma for his charioteer, and the 
mysterious monosyllable Om for his whip, reduced them all 
to ashes.* 

The five hundred million Brahmanic and Buddhist believers 
hold that all the gods, men, demons, and various grades of 
animal life occupying this immeasurable array of worlds, com- 
pose one cosmic family. ‘The totality of animated beings, 
from a detestable gnat to thundering Indra, from the mean- 
est worm to the supreme Buddha, constitute one fraternal 
race, by the unavoidable effects of the law of retribution con- 
stantly interchanging their residences in a succession of 
rising and sinking existences, ranging through all the earths, 
heavens, and hells of the universe, bound by the terrible links 
of merit and demerit in the phantasmagorie dungeon of births 
and deaths. The Vishnu Purana declares: “ The universe, 
this whole egg of Brahma, is everywhere swarming with liv- 
ing creatures, all of whom are captives in the chains of acts.” + 

The one prime postulate of these Oriental faiths, — the 
ground-principle, never to be questioned any more than the 
central and stationary position of the earth in the Ptolemaic 
system, — is that all beings below the Infinite One are con- 
fined in the circle of existence, the whirl of births and deaths, 
by the consequences of their virtues and vice:. When a man 
dies, if he has an excess of good desert, he is born, as a superior 
being, in one of the heavens. According to the nature and 
degree of his merit, his heavenly existence is prolonged, or 
perhaps repeated many times in succession; or, if his next 
birth occurs on earth, it is under happy circumstances, as 
a sage or a king. But when he expires, should there, on 
the other hand, be an overbalance of ill-desert, he is born as 
a demon in one of the hells, or may in repeated lives run the 
circuit of the hells; or if he at once returns to the earth, it is 
as a beggar, a leprous outcast, a wretched cripple, or in the 
guise of a rat, a snake, or a louse. 

‘* The illustrious souls of great and virtuous mon 
In godlike beings shall revive again ; 


But base and vicious spirits wind their way 
In scorpions, vultures, sharks, and beasts of prey. 


* Vans Kennedy’s Ancient and Hindoo Mythology, p. 429. t Page 286. 
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The fair, the gay, the witty, and the brave, 

The fool, the coward, courtier, tyrant, slave, 

tach one in a congenial form, shall find 

A proper dwelling for his wandering mind.” 
A specific evil is never cancelled by being counterbalanced 
by a greater good. ‘The fruit of that evil must be expe- 
rienced, and also of that greater good, by appro, riate births 
in the hells and heavens, or in the higher and lower grades of 
earthly existence. ‘The two courses of action must be run 
through independently. This is what is meant by the phrases, 
so often met with in Oriental works, “ eating the fruits of 
former acts,” “bound in the chains of deeds.’ Merit or de- 
merit can be balanced or neutralized only by the full frui- 
tion of its own natural and necessary consequences,” ‘The 
law of merit and of demerit is fate. It works irresistibly, 
through all changes and recurrences, from the beginning to 
the end. A man faultlessly and scrupulously good through 
his present life, may be guilty of some foul crime committed a 
hundred lives before, and not yet expiated. Accordingly, he 
may now sufler for it, or his next birth may take place in a 
hell. On the contrary, he may be credited with some great 
merit acquired thousands of generations ago, whose fruit he 
has not eaten, and which may bring him good fortune in 
spite of present sins, or on the rolling and many-colored wheel 
of metempsychosis may secure for him next a celestial birth- 
place. In short periods, it will be seen, there is moral confa- 
sion; but in the long run, exact compensation. 

The exuberant prodigiousness of the Hindoo imagination 
is strikingly manifest in its descriptions of the rewards of 
virtue in the heavens, and of the punishments of sin in 
the hells. Visions pass before us of beautiful groves full 
of fragrance and music, abounding in delicious fruits and 
birds of gorgeous plumage, crystal streams embedded with 
pearls, unruflled lakes where the lotus blooms, palaces of 
gems, crowds of friends and lovers, endless revelations 
of truth, boundless graspings of power, — all that can en- 
chant intellect and will, fancy and heart. In some of the 
heavens the residents have no bodily form, but enjoy purely 


* Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 1V. p. 87. 
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spiritual pleasures. In others they are self-resplendent, and 
traverse the ether. They are ma y miles in height, one 
being described whose crown was four miles high, and who 
wore on his person sixty wagon-loads of jewels. The ordi- 
nary lifetime of the inhabitants of the dewa-loka named 
Wasawartti, equals nine billions two hundred and sixteen 
millions of our years. ‘They breathe only once in sixteen 
hours. 

The reverse of the picture is still more vigorously drawn, 
highly colored, and diversified in contents. The walls of the 
Hindoo hell are said to be over a hundred miles thick ; and so 
dazzling is their brightness, that it bursts the eyes which look 
at them anywhere within a distance of four hundred leagues.* 
The poor creatures here, wrapped in shrouds of fire, writhe 
and yell in frenzy of pain. ‘The very revelry and ecstasy of 
terror and anguish fill the whole region. The skins of some 
wretches are taken off from head to foot, and then scalding 
vinegar is poured over them. A glutton is punished thus: 
experiencing an insatiable hunger in a body as big as three 
mountains, he is tantalized with a mouth no larger than the 
eye of a needle.f ‘The infernal tormentors, throwing their 
victims down, take a flexible flame in each hand, and with 
these lash them alternately right and left. One demon, 
Rihu, is seventy-six thousand and eight hundred miles tall; 
the palm of his hand measures fifty thousand acres; and 
when he gets enraged, he rushes up the sky and swallows 
the sun or the moon, thus causing an eclipse! Int e Asiatic 
Journal for 1840 is an article on “ The Chinese Judges of the 
Dead,” which describes a series of twenty-four paintings of 
hell found in a Buddhist temple. Devils in human shapes 
are depicted pulling out the tongues of slanderers with red- 
hot wires, pouring molten lead down the throats of liars, with 
burning prongs tossing souls upon mountains planted with 
hooks of iron reecking with the blood of those who have gone 
before, screwing the damned between planks, pounding them 
in husking-mortars, grinding them in rice-mills, while other 


* Ilardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 26. 
t Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindoos, p. 198 
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fiends in the shape of dogs lap up their oozing gore. But 
the hardest sensibility must by this time ery, Hold! 

With the turmoil and pain of entanglement in the vortex 
of births, and all the repulsive exposures of finite life, the 
Hindoos contrast the idea of an infinite rest and_ bliss, 
an endless exemption from evil and struggle, an immense 
receptivity of reposing power and quietistic contemplation. 
In consequence of their endlessly varied, constantly recurring, 
intensely earnest speculations and musings over this contrast 
of finite restlessness and pain with infinite peace and blessed- 
ness, —a contrast which constitutes the preaching of their 
priests, saturates their sacred books, fills their thoughts, and 
broods over all their life, — the Orientals are pervaded with a 
profound horror of individual existence, and with a profound 
desire for absorption into the Infinite Being. A few quota- 
tions from their own authors will illustrate this :— 

“A sentient being in the repetiticn of birth and ceath is like a 
worm in the midst of a nest of ants, —like a lizard in the hollow of a 
bamboo that is burning at both ends.” — Kastern Monachism, p. 247. 

“ Emancipation from all existence is the fulness of felicity.” — Vishnu 
Purana, p- DGS. 

“The being who is still subject to birth may now sport in the beau- 
tiful gardens of heaven, now be cut to pieces in hell; now be Sudra, 
now a degraded outeast ; now sip nectar, now drink blood ; now repose 
on a couch with gods, now be dragged through a thicket of thorns; 
now reside in a munsion of gold, now be exposed on a mountain of 
lava; now sit on the throne of the gods, now be impaled amidst hungry 
dogs; now be a king glittering with countless gems, now a mendicant 
taking a skull from door to door to beg alms ; now eat ambrosia as the 
monarch of a dewa-loka, now writhe and die as a bat in the slirivelling 
flame.” — //ardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 454. 

“The Supreme Soul and the human soul do not differ, and pleasure 
or pain ascribable to the latter arises from its imprisonment in the body. 
The water of the Ganges is the same, whether it run in the river’s bed 
or be shut up in a decanter; but a drop of wine added to the water in 
the decanter imparts its flavor to the whole, whereas it would be lost in 
the river. The Supreme Soul, therefore, is beyond accident, but the 
human soul is afflicted by sense and passion. Happiness is only ob- 
tained in reunion with the Supreme Soul, when the dispersed individu- 
alities combine again with it, as the dreps of water with the parent 
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stream. Ilence the slave should remember that he is separated from 
God by the body alone, and exclaim perpetually, ‘Blessed be the 
moment when I shall lift the veil from off that face: the veil of the 
face of my Beloved is the dust of my body.’” — Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. XVII. p. 298. 

“A pious man was once born on earth, who, in his various transmi- 
grations, had met eight hundred and twenty-five thousand Buddhas. 
He remembered his former states, but could not enumerate how many 
times he had been a king, a beggar, a beast, an occupant of hell. He 
uttered these words: ‘ A hundred thousand years of the highest happi- 
ness on earth are not equal to the happiness of one day in the dewa- 
lokas ; and a hundred thousand years of the deepest misery on earth 
are not equal to the misery of one day in hell; but the misery of hell 
is reckoned by millions of centuries. O, how shall I escape, and ob- 
tain eternal bliss !’” — Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Vol. IV. p. 114. 

The literary products of the Eastern mind wonderfully 
abound with painful descriptions of the compromises, un- 
cleannesses, and afflictions inseparably connected with exist- 
ence. Volumes would be required to furnish an adequate 
representation of the vivid and inexhaustible amplification 
with which they set forth the direful disgusts and loathsome 
terrors associated with the series of ideas expressed by the 
words conception, birth, life, death, hell, and regeneration. 
The fifth chapter in the sixth book of the Vishnu Purana 
affords a good specimen of these details; but to appreciate 
them fully, one must peruse dispersed passages in a hundred 
miscellaneous works : — 

“ As long as man lives, he is immersed in afflictions, like the seed of 
the cotton amidst the down.” 

“ Where could man, scorched by the fires of the sun of this world, 
look for felicity, were it not for the shade afforded by the tree of eman- 
cipation 7” 

“Travelling the path of the world for many thousands of births, 
man attains only the weariness of bewilderment, and is smothered by 
the dust of imagination. When that dust is washed away by the bland 
water of real knowledge, then the weariness is removed. Then the 
internal man is at peace, and obtains supreme felicity.” — Vishnu 


Purana, p. 60. 


The result of these views is the awakening of an unquench- 
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able desire to “ break from the fetters of existence,” to be “ de- 
livered from the whirlpool of transmigration.” Both Brah- 
manism and Buddhism are in essence nothing else than 
methods of securing release from the chain of incarnated 
lives, and attaining to identification with the Infinite. The 
testimony of all who have investigated the subject agrees 
with the following assertion by Professor Wilson: “ The com- 
mon end of every system studied by the Hindoos is the ascer- 
tainment of the means by which perpetual exemption from 
the necessity of repeated births may be won.”* In compari- 
son with this aim, everything else is utterly insignificant. 
Prahlida, on being offered by Vishnu any boon he might 
ask, exclaimed, “ Wealth, virtue, love, are as nothing, for 
even liberation is in his reach whose faith is firm in thee.” 
And Vishnu replied, “ Thou shalt, therefore, obtain freedom 
from existence.” t All true Orientals, however favored or 
persecuted by earthly fortune, still ery, night and day, up- 
wards into the infinite, with outstretched arms and yearning 
voice : 
**O Lord! our separate lives destroy ! 
Merge in thy gold our souls’ alloy, — 
Pain is our own, and Thou art Joy!” 

According to the system of Brahmanism, the creation is 
regularly called into being and again destroyed at the begin- 
ning and end of certain stupendous epochs called kalpas. 
Four thousand three hundred and twenty million years make 
a day of Brahma. At the end of this day, the lower worlds 
are consumed by fire; and Brahma sleeps on the abyss for a 
night as long as his day. During this night, the saints, who 
in high Jana-loka have survived the dissolution of the lower 
portions of the universe, contemplate the slumbering deity 
until he wakes, and restores the mutilated creation. Three 
hundred and sixty of these days and nights compose a year of 
Brahma; and a hundred such years measure his whole life. 
Then a complete destruction of all things takes place, every- 
thing merging back into the absolute One, until he shall rouse 
himself renewedly to manifest his energies.{ Although cre- 

* Sankhya Karika, Preface, p. 3. | Vishnu Purana, p. 144. 

{ Vishnu Purana, p. 25. Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 33, note. 
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ated beings, who have not obtained emancipation, are de- 
stroyed in their individual forms at the periods of the general 
dissolution, yet, being affected by the good or evil acts of for- 
mer existence, they are never exempted from their conse- 
quences, and when Brahma creates the world anew, they are 
the progeny of his will, in the fourfold condition of gods, men, 
animals, and inanimate things.”* And Buddhism embodies 
virtually the same doctrine, declaring “the whole universe of 
sakwalas to be subject alternately to destruction and renova- 
tion, in a series of revolutions to which neither beginning nor 
end can be discovered.” 

What is the Brahmanic method of salvation, or secret of 
emancipation? Rightly apprehended in the depth and purity 
of the real doctrine, it is this. There is in reality but One 
Sov.; everything else is error, illusion, misery. Whoever 
acquires the knowledge of this truth by personal perception is 
thereby liberated. He has won the absolute perfection of the 
unlimited Godhead, and shall never be born again. “ Who- 
soever views the Supreme Soul as manifold, dies death after 
death. God is formless, but seems to assume form, as moon- 
light, impinging upon various objects, appears crooked or 
straight.” + Bharata says to the king of Sauriva: “ The 
great end of all is not union of self with the Supreme Soul, 
because one substance cannot become another. ‘The true 
wisdom, the genuine aim of all, is to know that Soul is one, 
uniform, perfect, exempt from birth, omnipresent, undecaying, 
made of true knowledge, disassociated with unrealities.” t 
“Tt is ignorance alone which enables Maya ‘o impress the 
mind with a sense of individuality; for as soon as that is dis- 
pelled, it is known that severalty exists not, and that there is 
nothing but one undivided Whole.” § The Brahmanie scrip- 
tures say: “ The Eternal Deity consists of true knowledge.” 
“ Brahma that is Supreme is produced of reflection.” || The 
logic runs thus. There is only One Soul, the absolute God. 
All beside is empty deception. That One Soul consists of 








* Vishnu Purana, pp. 39, 116. + Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 359. 
t Vishnu Purana, p. 252. 
§ Vans Kennedy’s Ancient and Hindoo Mythology, p. 201. 

Vishnu Purana, pp. 546, 642. 
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true knowledge. Whoever attains to true knowledge, there- 
fore, is absolute God, for ever freed from the sphere of sem- 
blances. 

The foregoing exposition is philosophical and_ scriptu- 
ral Brahmanism. But there are numerous schismatic sects 
which hold opinions diverging from it in regard to the nature 
and destiny of the human soul. They may be considered in 
two classes. First, there are some who defend the idea of 
the personal immortality of the soul. The Siva Gnaina-Pétham 
“establishes the doctrine of the soul’s eternal existence as an 
individual being.”* The Saiva school teach that, when, at 
the close of every great period, all other developed existences 



































are rendered back to their primordial state, souls are excepted. 
These, once developed and delivered from the thraldom of 
their merit and demerit, will ever remain, intimately united 
with Deity, and clothed in the resplendent wisdom.} —See- 
ondly, there are others—and probably at the present time 
they include a large majority of the Brahmans — who believe in 
the real being both of the Supreme Soul and of separate finite 
souls, conceiving the latter to be individualized parts of the 
former, and their true destiny to consist in securing absorp- 
tion into it. ‘The relation of the soul to God, they maintain, 
is not that of ruled and ruler, but that of part and whole. 
“ As gold is one substance still, however diversified as brace- 
lets, tiaras, ear-rings, or other things, so Vishnu is one and 
the same, although modified in the forms of gods, animals, 
and men. As the drops of water raised from the earth by the 
wind sink into the earth again when the wind subsides, so 
the variety of gods, men, and animals, which have been de- 
tached by the agitation of the qualities, are reunited, when 
the disturbance ceases, with the eternal.” = “ The whole ob- 
tains its destruction in God, like bubbles in water.” The 
Madhava sect believe that there is a personal All-Soul dis- 
tinct from the human soul. ‘Their proofs are detailed in one 
of the Maha-Upanishads.§ ‘These two groups of sects, how- 
* Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. I]. p. 141 
Ibid., Vol. LV. p. 15. 
Vishnu Purana, p. 287. 
Weber’s Akademische Vorlesungen iiber Indische Literaturgeschichte, s. 160. 
Berlin. 1852. 
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ever, agree perfectly with the ancient orthodox Brahmans in 
accepting the fundamental dogma of a judicial metempsy- 
chosis, wherein each one is fastened by his acts, and com- 
pelled to experience the uttermost consequences of his merit 
or demerit. They all coincide in one common aspiration 
as regards the highest end, namely, emancipation from the 
necessity of repeated births. The diflerence between the 
three is, that those of the one class of dissenters expect the 
fruition of that deliverance to be a finite personal immortality 
in heaven; those of the other interpret it as an unwalled ab- 
sorption in the Over-Soul, like a breath in the air; while the 
more orthodox believers regard it as the entire identity of the 
soul with the Infinite One. 

Against the opinion that there is only one Soul for all 
bodies, as one string supports all the gems of a necklace, 
some Hindoo philosophers argue that the plurality of souls is 
proved by the consideration, that, if there were but one soul, 
then when any one was born, or died, or was lame, or deaf, 
or occupied, or idle, all would at once be born, die, be lame, 
deaf, occupied, or idle. But Professor Wilson says: — 

“ This doctrine of the multitudinous existence or individual incorpo- 
ration of Soul clearly contradicts the Vedas. They affirm one only 
existent soul to be distributed in all beings. It is beheld collectively 
or dispersedly, like the reflection of the moon in still or troubled water. 
Soul, eternal, omnipresent, undisturbed, pure, one, is multiplied by the 
power of delusion, not of its own nature.” — Sankhya Aarika, p. 70 

All the Brahmanic sects unite in thinking that liberation 
from the net of births is to be obtained, and the goal of their 
wishes to be reached, by one means only, and that is knowl- 
edge, real wisdom, an adequate sight of the truth. Without 
this knowledge there is no possible emancipation; but there 
are three ways of seeking the needed knowledge. Some 
strive by direct intellectual abstraction and effort, by meta- 
physical speculation, to grasp the true principles of being. 
Others try, by voluntary penance, self-abnegation, and pain, 
to accumulate such a degree of merit, or to bring the soul 
into such a state of preparedness, as will compel the truth to 


reveal itself. And still others devote themselves to the wor- 


ship of some chosen Deity, by ritual acts and fervid contem- 
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plation, to obtain from his favor the needed wisdom. <A few 
quotations may serve to illustrate the Brahmanic attempts at 
winning this one thing needful, the knowledge which yields 
exemption from all incarnate lives. 

The Sankhya philosophy is a regular system of metaphys- 
ics, to be studied as one would study algebra. li presents to 
its disciples an exhaustive statement of the forms of being, in 
twenty-five categories, and declares : — 

“Tle who knows the twenty-five principles, whatever order of life 
he may have entered, and whether he wear braided hair, a top-knot 
only, or be shaven, he is liberated.” “ This discriminative wisdom re- 
leases for ever from worldly bondage.” — Sankhya Karika, pp. 1, 16. 

“ The virtuous is born again in heaven, the wicked is born again in 
hell; the fool wanders in error, the wise man is set free.” “ By ig- 
norance is bondage, by knowledge is deliverance.” “When Nature 
finds that soul has discovered that it is to her the distress of migration 
is owing, she is put to shame by the detection, and will suffer herself to 
be seen no more.” — Jhid., pp. 48, 142, 174. 

“Through knowledge the sage is absorbed into Supreme Spirit.” — 
Vishnu Purana, p. 57. 

“The Supreme Spirit attracts to itself him who meditates upon it, 
as the loadstone attracts the iron.” — Jdid., p. 651. 

“ IIe who seeks to obtain a knowledge of the Soul is gifted with it, 
the Soul rendering itself conspicuous to him.” “ Man, having known 
that Nature which is without a beginning or an end, is delivered from 
the grasp of death.” “ Souls are absorbed in the Supreme Soul as the 
reflection of the sun in water returns to him on the removal of the 
water.” — Translations from the Veds, by Rammohun Roy, (2d ed., 
London, 1832,) pp. 69, 39, 10. 


The thought underlying the last statement is that there is 
only one Soul, every individual consciousness being but an 
illusory semblance; and that the knowledge of this fact con- 
stitutes the all-coveted emancipation. As one diflusive air, 
passing through the perforations of a flute, is distinguished as 
the several notes of the scale, so the Supreme Spirit is single, 
though, in consequence of acts, it seems manifold. As every 
placid lakelet holds an unreal jmage of the one real moon 
sailing above, so each human soul is but a deceptive re- 
flection of the one veritable Soul, or God. It may be worth 
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while to observe that Plotinus, as is well known, taught this 
doctrine of the absolute identity of each soul with the entire 
and indistinguishable entity of God. 


‘** Though God extends beyond creation’s rim, 
Yet every being holds the whole of him.”’ 


It belongs to an unextended substance, an immateriality, 
to be everywhere by totality, not by portions. If God be 
omnipresent, he cannot be so dividedly, a part of him here 
and a part of him there; but the whole of him must be in 
every particle of matter, in every point of space, in all in- 
finitude. 

The Brahmanic religion is a philosophy, and it keeps an 
incomparably strong hold on the minds of its devotees. Its 
most vital and comprehensive principle is expressed in the 
following sentence: “The soul itself is not susceptible of 
pain, or decay, or death; the site of these things is nature ; 
but nature is unconscious; the consciousness that pain exists 
is restricted to the soul, although the soul is not the actual 
seat of pain.” This is the reason why every Hindoo yearns 
so deeply to be freed from the meshes of nature, why he so 
anxiously follows the light of faith and penance, or the clew 
of speculation, through all mazes of mystery. It is that he 
may at last gaze on the central 'Truru, and through that sight 
seize the fruition of the supreme and eternal good of man in 
the unity of his self-hood with the Infinite; and so be born no 
more, and experience no more trouble. It is very striking to 
contrast with this profound and gorgeous dream of the East, 
in whatever form it assumes, the more practical and definite 
thought of the West, as expressed in these lines of Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam”: — 

‘** That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 

Remerging in the general Soul, 
“Ts faith as vague as all unsweet: 
Eternal form shall still divide 


The eternal soul from all beside, 
And I shall know him when we meet.”’ 


But is it not still more significant to notice how, in the 
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lines which immediately succeed, the love-inspired and deep- 
musing genius of the English thinker can find ultimate re- 
pose only by recurring to the very faith of the Hindoo theo- 
sophist ? — 


‘* And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other’s good ; 
What vaster dream can hit the mood 

Of Love on earth? He seeks at least 

** Upon the last and sharpest height, 
Before the spirits fade away, 

Some landing-place, to clasp and say, 
Farewell! we lose ourselves in light!" 

We turn now to the Buddhist doctrine of a future life, 
as distinguished from the Brahmanic. The * Four Sublime 
Truths” of Buddhism, as they are called, are these : — first, 
that there is sorrow ; secondly, that every living person neces- 
sarily feels it; thirdly, that it is desirable to be freed from it ; 
fourthly, that the only deliverance from it is by that pure 
knowledge which destroys all cleaving to existence. A Bud- 
dha is a being who, in consequence of having reached the 
Buddhaship, — which implies the possession of infinite good- 
ness, infinite power, and infinite wisdom,—is able to teach 
men that true knowledge which secures emancipation. 

The Buddhaship — that is, the possession of Supreme 
Godhead —is open to every one, though few ever acquire 
it. Most wonderful and tremendous is the process of its 
attainment. Upon a time, some being, perhaps then inecar- 
nate as a mosquito, alighting on a muddy leaf in some 
swamp, pauses for a while to muse. Looking up through 
infinite stellar systems, with hungry love and boundless am- 
bition, to the throne and sceptre of absolute immensity, he 
vows within himself, “ I will become a Buddha.” ‘The total 
influences of his past, the forees of destiny, conspiring with 
his purpose, omnipotence is in that resolution. Nothing shall 
ever turn him aside from it. He might soon acquire for 
himself deliverance from the dreadful vortex of births, but, 
determined to achieve the power of delivering others from 
their miseries as sentient beings, he voluntarily throws him- 
self into the stream of successive existences, and with divine 
patience and fortitude undergoes everything. 

38 * 
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From that moment, no matter in what form he is sueces- 
sively born, whether as a disgusting bug, a white elephant, a 
monarch, or a god, he is a Bodhisat, that is, a candidate 
pressing towards the Buddhaship. He at once begins prac- 
tising the ten primary virtues called paramitas, necessary for 
the securing of his aim. The period required for the full exer- 
cise of one of these virtues is a bhumi. Its duration is thus 
illustrated. Were a Bodhisat once in a thousand births to 
shed a single drop of blood, he would in the space of a bhumi 
shed more blood than there is water in a thousand oceans. 
On account of his merit he might always be born amidst the 
pleasures of the heavens; but since he could there make no 
progress towards his goal, he prefers being born in the world 
of men. During his gradual advance, there is no good he 
does not perform, no hardship he does not undertake, no evil 
he does not willingly suffer, and all for the benefit of others, 
to obtain the means of emancipating those he sees fastened 
by ignorance in the afflictive circle of acts. Wherever born, 
acting or suflering, his eye is still turned towards that Emery 
Turone, at the apex of the universe, from which the last 
Buddha has vaulted into Nirwana. The Buddhists have 
many scriptures, especially one called the “ Book of the Five 
Hundred and Fifty Births,” detailing the marvellous adven- 
tures of the Bodhisat during his numerous transmigrations, 
wherein he exhibits for each species of being to which he 
belongs a model character and life. 

At length the momentous day dawns when the unweariable 
Bodhisat enters on his well-earned Buddhaship. From that 
time, during the rest of his life, he goes about preaching dis- 
courses, teaching every prepared creature he meets the method 
of securing eternal deliverance. Leaving behind in these dis- 
courses a body of wisdom sufficient to guide to salvation all 
who will give attentive ear and heart, the Buddha then — his 
sublime work of disinterested love being completed — receives 


the fruition of his toil, the super-essential prize of the universe, 
the Infinite Good. In a word, he dies, and enters Nirwdna. 
‘There is no more evil of any sort for him at all for ever. The 
final fading echo of sorrow has ceased in the silence of perfect 
blessedness ; the last undulation of the wave of change has 
rolled upon the shore of immutability. 
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The only historic Buddha is Sakya Muni, or Gétama, who 
was born at Kapila about six centuries before Christ. His 
teachings contain many principles in common with those of 
the Brahmans. But he revolted against their insufferable 
conceit and cruelty. He protested against their claim that no 
one could obtain emancipation until after being born as a 
Brahman and passing through the various rites and degrees 
of their order. In the face of the most powerful and arrogant 
priesthood in the world, he preached the perfect equality of all 
mankind, and the consequent abolition of castes. Whoever 
acquires a total detachment of affection from all existence is 
thereby released from birth and misery; and the means of ac- 
quiring that detachment are freely offered to all in his doc- 
trine. Thus did Gétama preach. He took the monopoly of 
religion out of the hands of a caste, and proclaimed emanci- 
pation to every creature that breathes. He established his 
system in the valley of the Ganges near the middle of the 
sixth century before Christ. It soon overran the whole coun- 
try, and held sway until about eight hundred years after 
Christ, when an awful persecution and slaughter on the part 
of the uprising Brahmans drove it out of the land with sword 
and fire. “ The colossal figure which for fourteen centuries 
had bestridden the Indian continent vanished suddenly, like 
a rainbow at sunset.” 

Gétama’s philosophy, in its entological profundity, is of a 
subtilty and vastness that would rack the brain of a Fichte 
or a Schelling; but popularly stated, so far as our present 
purpose demands, it is this. Existence is the one all-inclusive 
evil; cessation of existence, or Nirwana, is the infinite good. 
The cause of existence is ignorance, which leads one to cleave 
to existing objects, and this cleaving leads to reproduction. 
If one would escape from the chain of existence, he must 
destroy the cause of his confinement in it, that is, evil desire, 
or the cleaving to existing objects. The method of salvation 
in Gétama’s system is to vanquish and annihilate all desire 
for existing things. How is this to be done? By acquiring 


* The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments of Central India, by Major 
Alexander Cunningham, p. 168. . 
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an intense perception of the miseries of existence, on the one 
hand, and an intense perception, on the other hand, of the 
contrasted desirableness of the state of emancipation, or Nir- 
wana. Accordingly, the discourses of Gétama, and the sacred 
books of the Buddhists, are filled with vivid accounts of every- 
thing disgusting and horrible connected with existence, and 
with vivid descriptions, consciously faltering with inadequacy, 
of everything supremely fascinating in connection with Nir- 
wina. “The three reflections on the impermanency, suffer- 
ing, and unreality of the body, are three gates leading to the 
city of Nirwina.” The constant claim is, that whosoever by 
adequate moral discipline and philosophical contemplation 
attains to a certain degree of wisdom, a certain degree of 
intellectual insight, instead of any longer cleaving to exist- 
ence, will shudder at the thought of it, and, instead of shrink- 
ing from death, will be ravished with unfathomable ecstasy 
by the prospect of Nirwana. Then, when he dies, he is free 
from all liability to a return. 

When Gétama, early in life, had accidentally seen, in suc- 
cession, a wretchedly decrepit old man, a loathsomely diseased 
man, and a decomposing dead man, then the three worlds 
of passion, matter, and spirit seemed to him like a house on 
fire, and he longed to be extricated from the dizzy whirl of 
existence, and to reach the still haven of Nirwana. Find- 
ing erelong that he had now, as the reward of his incalcula- 
ble endurances through untold «ons past, become Buddha, he 
said to himself, “ You have borne the misery of the whole 
round of transmigrations, and have arrived at infinite wisdom, 
which is the highway to Nirwana, the city of peace. On 
that road you are the guide of all beings. Begin your work 
and pursue it with fidelity.” From that time until the day of 
his death he preached “the three laws of mortality, misery, 
and mutability.” Every morning he looked through the 
world to see who should be caught that day in the net of 
truth, and took his measures accordingly to preach in the hear- 
ing of men the truths by which alone they could climb into Nir- 
wina. When he was expiring, invisible gods, with huge and 
splendid bodies, came and stood, as thick as they could be 
packed, for a hundred and twenty miles around the banyan- 
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tree under which he awaited Nirwiéna, to gaze on him who 
had broken the circle of transmigration." 

The system of Gétama distinguishes seven grades of being ; 
six, subject to repeated death and birth; one, the condition of 
the rahats and the Buddhaship, exempt therefrom. “ Who 
wins this, has reached the shore of the stormy ocean of vicis- 
situdes, and is in safety for ever.” Baur says: “ The aim of 
Buddhism is that all may obtain unity with the original empty 
Space, so as to unpeople the worlds.” + This end it seeks by 
purification from all modes of cleaving to existing objects, 
and by contemplative discrimination, but never by the fanati- 
cal and austere methods of Brahmanism. Edward Upham, in 
his History of Buddhism, declares this earth to be the only 
ford to Nirwéina. Others also make the same representa- 
tion : — 

* For all that live and breathe have once been men, 
And in succession will be such again.”’ 

But the Buddhist authors do not always adhere to this state- 
ment. We sometimes read of men’s entering the paths to 
Nirwana in some of the heavens, likewise of their entering the 
final fruition through a decease in a dewa-loka. Still it is the 
common view, that emancipation from all existence can be 
secured only by a human being on earth. The last birth must 
be in that form. The emblem of Buddha, engraved on most 
of his monuments, is a wheel, denoting that he has finished 
and escaped from the circle of existences. Henceforth he is 
named Tathagata, — he who has gone. 

Let us notice a little more minutely what the Buddhists 
say of Nirwdna; for herein to them hides all the power of 
their philosophy and lies the absorbing charm of their religion. 

“The state that is peaceful, free from body, from passion, and from 
fear, where birth or death is not,— that is Nirwana.” * Nirw:ina puts 
an end to coming and going, and there is no other happiness.” * It is a 
calm wherein no wind blows.” “ There is no difference in Nirw:ina.” 
“Tt is the annihilation of all the principles of existence.” “ Nirwana 
is the completion and opposite shore of existence, free from decay, 
tranquil, knowing no restraint, and of great blessedness.”  “ Nirwiina 


* Life of Gotama in Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. II. 
t Symbolik und Mythologie, 2°° Theil, 2°° Abtheilung, s. 407. 
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is unmixed satisfaction, entirely free from sorrow.” “The wind cannot 
be squeezed in the hand, nor can its color be told. Yet the wind ts. 
Even so Nirwina ¢s, but its properties cannot be told.” “ Nirwana, 
like space, is causeless, does not live nor die, and has no locality. It 
is the abode of those libera’+d from existence.” “ Nirw na is not, except 
to the being who attains it.” * 


Some scholars maintain that the Buddhist Nirwéna is noth- 
ing but the atheistic Annihilation. ‘The subject is confessedly 
a most diflicult one. But it seems to us that the opinion just 
stated is the very antithesis of the true interpretation of 
Nirwina. In the first place, we should remember that there 
are various sects of Buddhists. Now the word Nirwdna 
may be used in different senses by different schools.}| A 
few persons—a small party, represented perhaps by able 
writers — may believe in annihilation in our sense of the term, 
just as has happened in Christendom, while the common doc- 
trine of the people is the opposite of that. In the second 
place, with the Oriental horror of individuated existence, and 
a highly poetical style of writing, nothing could be more nat- 
ural than that, in depicting their ideas of the most desirable 
state of being, they should carry their metaphors, expressive of 
repose, freedom from action and emotion, to a pitch convey- 
ing, to our cold and literal thought, the conceptions of blank 
unconsciousness and absolute nothingness. 

Colebrooke says: “ Nirwina is not annihilation, but un- 
ceasing apathy. The notion of it as a happy state seems 
derived from the experience of ecstasies ; or else the pleasant, 
refreshed feeling with which one wakes from profound repose 
is referred to the period of actual sleep.” | A Buddhist author 
speculates thus: “ That the soul feels not during profound 
trance, is not for want of sensibility, but for want of sensible 
objects.” Wilson, Hodgson, and Vans Kennedy, three able 
thinkers, as well as scholars, in this field, agree that Nirwana 
is not annihilation, as we understand that word. Mr. Hodg- 


* For these quotations, and others similar, see Hardy’s valuable work, “ Eastern 
Monachism,” Chap. XXIL., on “ Nirwana, its Paths and Fruition.” 

t Burnouf's Introduction 4 l'Histoire du Buddhisme Indien. Appendice 
No. I, Du mot Nirvana. 
+ Colebrooke’s Essays, Vol. I. p. 353. 
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son believes that the Buddhists expect to be “conscious in 
NirwAna of the eternal bliss of rest, as they are in this world 
of the ceaseless pain of activity.” Forbes also argues against 
the nihilistic explanation of the Buddhist doctrine of futurity, 
and says he is compelled to conclude that Nirwana denotes 
imperishable being in a blissful quietude." Many additional 
authorities in favor of this view might be adduced, — enough 
to balance, at least, the names on the other side. Koeppen, 
in his very fresh, vigorous, and lucid work, just published, 
entitled, “The Religion of Buddha, and its Origin,” says: 
“ Nirwana is the blessed Nothing. Buddhism is the Gospel 
of Annihilation.” But he forgets that the motto on the title- 
page of his volume is the following sentence quoted from 
Sakya Muni himself: “To those who know the concatena- 
tion of causes and effects, there is neither being nor nothing.” 
To them Nirwana is. Considering it, then, as an open ques- 
tion, unsettled by any authoritative assertion, we will weigh 
the probabilities of the case. 

No definition of Nirwdina is more frequent than the one 
given by the Kalpa Sitra,} namely, “cessation from action 
and freedom from desire.” But this, like many of the other 
representations, — such, for instance, as the excluding of suc- 
cession, — very plainly is not a denial of all being, but only 
of our present modes of experience. The dying Gétama is 
said to have “passed through the several states, one after 
another, until he arrived at the state where there is no pain. 
He then continued to enter the other higher states, and 
from the highest entered Nirwéna.” Can literal annihi- 
lation, the naked emptiness of nonentity, be better than the 
highest state of being? It can be so only when we view 
Nothing on the positive side as identical with All, make anni- 
hilating deprivation equivalent to universal bestowment, re- 
gard negation as affirmation, and, in the last synthesis of con- 
tradictions, see the abysmal Vacuum as a Plenum of fruition. 
As Oken says: “ The ideal zero is absolute unity; not a sin- 
gularity, as the number one, but an indivisibility, a number- 
lessness, a homogeneity, a translucency, a pure identity. It 


* Eleven Years in Ceylon, Vol. II. Chap. 1X 
+ Translation by Dr. Stevenson, p. 25. 
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is neither great nor small, quiescent nor moved ; but it is, and 
it is not, all this.” * 

Furthermore, if some of the Buddhist representations would 
lead us to believe that Nirwana is utter nothingness, others 
apparently imply the opposite. “ The discourses of Buddha 
are a charm to cure the poison of evil desire; a succession of 
fruit-bearing trees placed here and there to enable the trav- 
eller to cross the desert of existence ; a power by which every 
sorrow may be appeased; a door of entrance to the eternal 
city of Nirwéna.” “The mind of the rahat” (one who has 
obtained assurance of emancipation and is only waiting for it 
to arrive) “knows no disturbance, because it is filled with the 
pleasure of Nirwdina.” “ The sight of Nirw&na bestows per- 
fect happiness.” “ The rahat is emancipated from existence 
in Nirwana, as the lotus is separated from the mud out of 
which it springs.’ “Fire may be produced by rubbing to- 
gether two sticks, though previously it had no locality; it is 
the same with Nirwdna.” “ Nirwana is free from danger, 
peaceful, refreshing, happy. When a man who has been 
broiled before a huge fire is released, and goes quickly into 
some open space, he feels the most agreeable sensation. All 
the evils of existence are that fire, and Nirwiéna is that open 
space.” ‘These passages indicate the cessation in Nirwina of 
all suflerings, perhaps of all present modes of existence, but 
not the total end of being. It may be said that these are but 
figurative expressions. The reply is, so are the contrasted 
statements metaphors, toc, and it is probable that the expres- 
sions which denote the survival of pure being in Nirwéna are 
closer approximations to the intent of their authors than those 
which hint at an unconscious vacancy. 

There is a scheme of doctrine held by some Buddhist phi- 
losophers which may be thus stated. There are five con- 
stituent elements of sentient existence. They are called 
khandas, and are as follows: the organized body, sensation, 
perception, discrimination, and consciousness. Death is the 
dissolution and entire destruction of these khandas, and apart 
from them there is no synthetical unit, soul, or personality. 


* Elements of Physiophilosophy, Tulk’s translation, p. 9. 
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Yet in a certain sense death is not the absolute annihilation 
of a human existence, because it leaves a potentiality inher- 
ent in that existence. There is no identical ego to survive 
and be born again; but /arma—that is, the sum of a man’s 
action, his entire merit and demerit — produces at his death 
a new being, and so on in continued series ‘until Nirw4na is 
attained. ‘Thus the succession of being is kept up with trans- 
mitted responsibility, as a flame is transferred from one wick 
to another. It is evident enough, as is justly claimed by 
Hardy and others, that the limitation of existence to the five 
khandas, excluding the idea of any independent individuality, 
makes death annihilation, and renders the very conception of 
a future life for those now living an absurdity. But we are 
convinced that this view is the speculative peculiarity of a 
sect, and by no means the common belief of the Buddhist 
populace or the teaching of Gétama himself. This appears 
at the outset from the fact that Gdétama is represented as 
having lived through millions of existences, in different states 
and worlds, with preserved identity and memory. The his- 
tory of his concatenated advance towards the Buddhaship is 
the supporting basis and the saturating spirit of documentary 
Buddhism. And the same idea pervades the whole range of 
narratives relating to the repeated births and deaths of the 
innumerable Buddhist heroes and saints who, after so many 
residences on earth, in the hells, in the dewa-lokas, have at 
last reached emancipation. They recollect their adventures ; 
they recount copious portions of their experience stretching 
through many lives. 

Again, the arguments cited from Buddha seem aimed to 
prove, not that there is absolutely no self in man, but that the 
five khandas are not the self, — that the real self is something 
distinct from all that is exposed to misery and change, some- 
thing deep, wondrous, divine, infinite. For instance, the re- 
port of a debate on this subject between Buddha and Sacha- 
ka closes with these words: “ Thus was Sachaka forced to 
confess that the five khandas are impermanent, connected 
with sorrow, unreal, not the self.’* These terms appear to 





* Hardy’s Manual, p. 427. 
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imply the reality of a self, only that it is not to be confounded 
with the apprehensible elements of existence. Besides, the 
attainment of Nirwana is held up as a prize to be laboriously 
sought by personal effort. ‘To secure it is a positive triumph 
quite distinct from the fated dissolution of the khandas in 
death. Now, if there be in man no personal entity, what is 
it that with so much joy attains Nirwana? ‘The genuine 
Buddhist notion, as seems most probable, is that the con- 
scious essence of the rahat, when the exterior elements of 
existence fall from around him, passes by a transcendent 
climax and discrete leap beyond the outermost limits of ap- 
preciable being, and becomes that Inrinire which knows no 
changes, and is susceptible of no definitions.” 

Still further, it deserves notice that, according to the unani- 
mous aflirmation of Buddhist authors, if any Buddhist were 
offered the alternative of an existence as king of a dewa- 
loka, keeping his personality for a hundred million years in 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of perfect happiness, or of trans- 
lation into Nirwana, he would spurn the former as defilement, 
and would with unutterable avidity choose the latter. We 
must therefore suppose that by Nirwdna he understands, not 
naked destruction, but some mysterious good, too vast for 
logical comprehension, too obscure to Occidental thought to 
find expression in Occidental language. At the moment 
when Goétama entered upon the Buddhaship, like a vessel 
overflowing with honey, his mind overflowed with the nectar 
of oral instruction, and he uttered these stanzas : — 

‘* Through many different births 
I have run, vainly seeking 
The architect of the desire-resembling house. 
Painful are repeated births. 


O house-builder! I have seen thee. 
Again a house thou canst not build for me. 


mr: 


* In the Ka-gyur collection of Tibetan sacred books, comprising a hundred vol- 
umes, and now belonging to the Cabinet of Manuscripts in the Royal Library of 
Paris, there are two volumes exclusively occupied by a treatise on Nirwiina, It is 
a significant fact that the title of these volumes is, “ Nirwsina, or Deliverance 
trom Pain.” If Nirwiina be simply annihilation, why is it not so stated? Why 
should recourse be had to a phrase partially deseriptive of one feature, instead of 


comprehensively announcing or implying the whole case ? 
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I have broken thy rafters and ridge-pole ; 
I have arrived at the extinction of evil desire, 
My mind is gone to Nirwana.”’ 

Hardy, who stoutly maintains that the genuine doctrine of 
Buddha’s philosophy is that there is no transmigrating indi- 
viduality in man, but that the karma creates a new person on 
the dissolution of the former one, confesses the difficulties of 
this dogma to be so great that “ it is almost universally repu- 
diated.” M. Obry published at Paris, in 1856, a small vol- 
ume entirely devoted to this subject, wider the title of “ The 
Indian Nirwana, or the Enfranchisement of the Soul after 
Death.” His conclusion, after a careful and candid discus- 
sion, is, that Nirwdna had different meanings to the minds 
of the ancient Arya priests, the orthodox Brahmans, the San- 
khya Brahmans, and the Buddhists, but had not to any of 
them, excepting possibly a few atheists, the sense of strict 
annihilation. He thinks that Burnouf and Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire themselves would have accepted this view if they had 
paid particular attention to the definite inquiry, instead of 
merely touching upon it in the course of their more compre- 
hensive studies. 

What Spinoza declares in the following sentence, —“ God 
is one, simple, infinite ; his modes of being are diverse, com- 
plex, finite,’ — strongly resembles what the Buddhists say 
of Nirwana and the contrasted vicissitudes of existence, and 
may perhaps throw light on their meaning. ‘The supposition 
of immaterial, unlimited, absolutely unalterable being — the 
scholastic ens sine qualitale—answers to the descriptions of 
it much more satisfactorily than the idea of unqualified noth- 
ingness does. “ Nirwana is real, all else is phenomenal.” 
The Sankhyas, who do not hold to the nonentity nor to the 
annihilation of the soul, but to its eternal identification with 
the Infinite One, yet use nearly the same phrases in describ- 
ing it that the Buddhists do. For example, they say: “ The 
soul is neither a production nor productive, neither matter nor 
form.” * The Vishnu Parana says: “ ‘The mundane egg, con- 
taining the whole creation, was surrounded by seven enve- 


lopes, water, air, fire, ether, egotism, intelligence, and finally 








* Sankhya Karika, pp. 16-18 
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”* 


the indiscrete principle. Is not this Indiscrete Principle of 
the Brahmans the same as the Nirwdna of the Buddhists? 
The latter explicitly claim that “man is capable of enlarging 
his faculties to infinity.” 

Nigaséna says to the king of Sagal: “ Neither does Nir- 
wina exist previously to its reception, nor is that which was 
not, brought into existence ; still, to the being who attains it, 
there is Nirwina.”’ According to this statement, taken in 
connection with the hundreds similar to it, Nirwana seems to 
be a simple mental! perception, most diflicult of acquirement, 
and, when acquired, assimilating the whole conscious being 
perfectly to itself. The Asangkrata-Sitra, as translated by 
Mr. Hardy, says: “ From the joyful exclamations of those 
who have seen Nirwiina, its character may be known by those 
who have not made the same attainment.” ‘The superficial 
thinker, carelessly scanning the recorded sayings of Gétama 
and his expositors in relation to Nirwana, is aware only of a 
confused mass of metaphysical hieroglyphs and poetical meta- 
phors; but the Buddhist sages avow, that whoso, by concen- 
trated study and training of his faculties, pursues the inquiry 
with adequate perseverance, will at last elicit and behold the 
real meaning of Nirwana, the achieved insight and revelation 
forming the widest horizon of rapturous truth ever contemplated 
by the human mind. ‘The memorable remark of Sir William 
Hamilton, that “ the capacity of thought is not to be consti- 
tuted into the measure of existence,” should show the error 
of those who so unjustifiably atlirm that, since Nirwana is 
said to be neither corporeal nor incorporeal, nor at all describa- 
ble, it is therefore absolutely nothing. A like remark is also 
to be addressed to those who draw the same unwarrantable 
conclusion of the nothingness of Nirwdna from the fact that 
it has no locality, or from the fact that it is sometimes said to 
exclude consciousness. Plato, in the 'Timzeus, stigmatizes as 
a vulgar error the notion that what is not in any place is a 
nonentity. Many a weighty philosopher has followed him in 
this opinion. The denial of place is by no means necessarily 
the denial of being. So, too, with consciousness. It is con- 


* Sankhya Karika, p. 19. 
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ceivable that there is a being superior to all the modes of con- 
sciousness now known to us. We are, indeed, unable to 
define this, yet it may be. The profoundest analysis shows 
that consciousness consists of co-ordinated changes.*  “ Con- 
sciousness is a succession of changes combined and arranged 
in special ways.” Now, in contrast to the Occidental thinker, 
who covets alternation because in his cold climate action is the 
means of enjoyment, the Hindoo, in the languid East, where 
repose is the condition of enjoyment, conceives the highest 
blessedness to consist in exemption from every disturbance, 
in an unruflled unity excluding all changes. Therefore, while 
in some of its forms his dream of Nirwana admits not con- 


’ 


sciousness, still it is not inconsistent with a homogeneous 
state of being, which he, in his metaphysical and theosophic 
soarings, apprehends as the grandest and most eestatic of all. 

The etymological force of the word Nirwana is extinction, 
as when the sun has set, a fire has burned out, or a lamp is 
extinguished. The fair laws of interpretation do not compel 
us, in cases like this, to receive the severest literal significance 





of a word, as conveying the meaning which a popular doc- 
trine holds in the minds of its believers. There is almost 
always looseness, vagueness, metaphor, accommodation. But 
take the term before us in its strictest sense, and mark the 
result. When a fire is extinguished, it is obvious that, while 
the flame has disappeared, the substance of the flame, what- 
ever it was, has not ceased to be, has not been actually anni- 
hilated. It has only ceased to be in a certain visible form 
in which it existed before, but it still survives under altered 
conditions. Now, to compare the putting out of a lamp to 
the death of a man, extinction is not actual destruction, but 
a transition of the flame into another state of being. ‘That 
other state, in the case of the soul, is Nirwéna. 

There is a final consideration, possibly of some worth 
in dealing with this obscure theme. We will approach it 
through a preliminary query and quotation. That nothing 
can extend beyond its limits is an identical proposition. How 
vast, then, must be the soul of man in form or in power! 





* Herbert Spencer's Principles of Psychology, Chap. XXV. 
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‘* If souls be substances corporeal, 
Be they as big just as the body is? 
Or shoot they out to the height ethereal? 
Doth it not seem the impression of a seal 
Can be no larger than the wax? 
The soul with that vast latitude must move 
Which measures the objects that it doth desery. 


So must it be upstretched unto the sky, 


And rub against the stars.”’ 


Cousin asserts that man is conscious of infinity, that “the 
unconditional, the absolute, the infinite, is immediately known 
in consciousness by dillerence, plurality, and relation.” Now 
does not the consciousness of infinity imply the infinity of 
consciousness? If not, we are compelled into the contradic- 
tion that a certain entity or force reaches outside of its outer- 
most boundary. The Buddhist ideal is not self-annihilation, 
but self-universalization., It is not the absorption of a drop 
into the sea, but the dilatation of a drop to the sea. Each 
drop swells to the whole ocean, each soul becomes the Bound- 
less One, each rahat is identified with the total Nirwina. The 
rivers of emancipated men neither disembogue into the ocean 
of spirit, nor evaporate into the abyss of nonentity, but are 
blended with infinitude as an ontological integer. Nirwéna is 
unexposed and illimitable space. Buddhism is the gospel of 
everlasting emancipation for all. It cannot be that a deliber- 
ate suicide of soul is the ideal holding the deepest desire of 
four hundred millions of people. 

It should be noticed, before we close this article, that some 
of the Hindoos give a spiritual interpretation to all the gross 
physical details of their so highly colored and extravagant 
mythology. One of their sacred books says: “ Pleasure and 
pain are states of the mind. Heaven is that which delights 
the mind, hell is that which gives it pain. Hence vice is 
ealled hell, and virtue is called heaven.” Another author 
says: “The fire of the angry mind produces the fire of hell, 
and consumes its possessor. A wicked person causes his 
evil deeds to impinge upon himself, and that is hell.” The 
various sects of mystics allied in faith and feeling to the Sufis, 
which are quite numerous in the East, agree in a deep meta- 
phorical explanation of the vulgar notions pertaining to Deity, 
judgment, heaven, and hell. 
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In conclusion, the most remarkable fact in this whole field 
of inquiry is the contrast of the Eastern horror of individual- 
ity and longing for absorption, with the Western clinging to 
personality and hatred of dissolution.” The true Orientalist, 
whether Brahman, Buddhist, or Sufi, is in love with death. 
Through this gate he expects to quit his frail and pitiable 
consciousness, losing himself, with all evil, to be born anew, 
and find himself, with all good, in God. All sense, passion, 
care, and grief shall cease with deliverance from the spectral 
semblances of this false life. All pure contemplation, perfect 
repose, unsullied and unrippled joy shall begin with entrance 
upon the true life beyond. ‘Thus thinking, he feels that death 
is the avenue to infinite expansion, freedom, peace, bliss, and 
he longs for it with an intensity not dreamed of by more frigid 
natures. He often compares himself, in this world aspiring 
towards another, to an enamored moth drawn towards the 
fire ; and he exclaims, with a sigh and a thrill, — 

** Highest nature wills the capture, 
* Light to light,’ the instinct cries; 
And in agonizing rapture 
Falls the moth, and bravely dies. 
Think not what thou art, Believer! 
Think but what thou may’st become ; 
For the World is thy deceiver, 
And the Light thy only home.” 


* Le Bhagavata Purina. Par M. Eugene Burnouf. Tome premitre, Livre 
troisitme, Chapitre XX VIIT. Acquisition de la Delivrance ; Chapitre XXXI. 
Marche de l’ame individuelle. 
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Arr. VII.— A Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Juris- 
prudence of the United States; delivered annually in Colum- 
bia College, New York. By Witutam ALexanper Dver, 
LL. D., late President of that Institution. The Second 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and adapted to Professional as 
well as General Use. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1856. 
12mo. pp. xxii, 545. 


Tue author of this book, and his brother, Hon. John Duer, 
LL. D., to whom it is dedicated, are sons of the late Colonel 
William Duer, an influential delegate to the Continental Con- 
gress from the State of New York during the Revolution, and 
afterwards Secretary to the Board of Treasury of the United 
States, which office he filled until the Confederation was 
superseded by the present Federal Constitution. About that 
period there was much rash speculation in the public secu- 
rities of the several States, in anticipation of their being 
assumed by the general government; and when this took 
place, as it eventually did upon the establishment of the 
“Funding System,” it led to the realization of fortunes by 
many, and to the ruin of a still larger number. Among the 
latter was Colonel Duer, whose ardent spirit and sanguine 
temperament had involved him beyond the hope of extrica- 
tion. He survived this catastrophe but a few years, and at 
his death left his widow and a large family of children wholly 
unprovided for. The mother, who was a daughter of the 
Revolutionary general, Lord Stirling, opened a_boarding- 
school for young ladies. The sons, though the oldest of the 
family, were both of them several years under age, and were 
still at school; but now left it, one to enter the navy, the 
other the army, in which respectively they served during the 
quasi war with the French Republic. 

Upon the reduction of these establishments they com- 
menced the study of the law, and in due course were ad- 
mitted to the bar. They continued to practise in different 
parts of their native State for many years, until both at- 
tained judicial stations, — the elder as a Cireuit Judge and 
Vice-Chancellor, the younger as a Judge of the Superior 
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Court of the City of New York, of which he is now the Chief 
Justice. While at the bar, he had found time to engage, 
under an appointment from the State, in the revision of its 
statutes, and took the leading part in digesting and arranging 
them in a systematic code, and simplifying their language, 
with the design of rendering them intelligible to common 
readers, as well as to lawyers. He is also the author of a 
Treatise on Marine Insurance, which has become a standard 
work upon the subject; and since his elevation to the bench, 
he has published several volumes of Reports of Cases decided 
in his Court, of which the series is to be continued. 

In the interval between his career at the bar and his ser- 
vice upon the bench, the elder brother was for several con- 
secutive years a member of the Legislature of New York. 
As chairman of a committee he was the first to take ground 
against the validity of the exclusive grant of steam naviga- 
tion upon the waters of that State to Messrs. Livingston and 
Fulton. He also reported a bill, which became a law, render- 
ing the tax for the support of the common school system 
compulsory, it having previously depended upon voluntary 
contributions. At a subsequent session he introduced, with 
the same success, a bill prohibiting lotteries, the provisions 
of which are incorporated in the present Constitution of the 
State. While he was upon the bench he was elected to the 
Presidency of Columbia College,” and on entering upon its 
duties he induced the trustees to add the study of our con- 
stitutional jurisprudence to the sub-graduate course, and to 
charge him with its instruction. For this purpose he prepared 
and delivered the “ Course of Lectures” of which the present 
publication is the ultimate issue. Engaged in this duty, and 
the discharge of those more general functions appertaining to 
his office, he continued upwards of twelve years, when his 
health became so materially affected by its labors and anxi- 


* It will doubtless seem strange to some of our readers that one who had not 
enjoyed the privileges of a collegiate education should have been selected to preside 
over a literary institution of the character of Columbia College; but although our 
author and his brother were taken from their books at an early age, their classical 
education was interrupted only while they continued in the public service. It was 
renewed when they left it, and pursued contemporaneously with their professional 
studies, without any other than their mutual assistance. 
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eties as to compel him, under the advice of his physicians, to 
resign it and seek for restoration in the hill-country of New 
Jersey. His removal was attended by the desired result, 
and he was soon enabled to revise and enlarge his Lectures, 
and prepare them for the press. The first edition being ex- 
hausted, he has reproduced the work in its present form, in 
which, among many other additions and improvements, it in- 
cludes the decisions of the supreme federal tribunal, down to 
the time of its republication. 

This book, of which unavoidable hinderances prevented our 
taking an earlier notice, is a neat volume of more than four 
hundred pages, exclusive of the Questions and Appendix. The 
Questions are added in order to make the work more useful 
as a text-book for schools and colleges. The Appendix, com- 
prising nearly a hundred pages, contains a variety of impor- 
tant and interesting documents; such as the Declaration of 
Independence, Articles of Confederation, Constitution of the 
United States, President Jackson’s Proclamation against Nul- 
lification, the Ordinance of 1787, &c. The main body of the 
work, as the author himself tells us, “ consists substantially of 
the Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States, delivered annually to the Senior Class 
in Columbia College, while the author had the honor of pre- 
siding in that venerable and noble institution.” It was his 
intention, not only to make the book useful to the classes of 
students to whom the lectures were originally delivered, but 
also to the general reader, and “ especially to foreigners. For 
it will hardly be denied, that more accurate information in 
regard to the organization and powers both of Federal and 
State governments is desirable in European statesmen, min- 
isters, and lawyers, while their want of it is not only mortify- 
ing to our national pride, but prejudicial to our national in- 
terests.” The style is simple and dignified, eminently suited 
to the subject. The propositions are plainly stated, the argu- 
ments clear and convincing, and the doctrines for the most 
part unquestionably orthodox, although perhaps inclining too 
much towards Federalism to please, in all cases, an ultra 
Democrat. Yet the author is not too much of a Federalist 
to make the admission contained in the following quotation, 
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which seems suflicient to satisfy the demands of arly modern 
advocate of State rights : — 

“ Besides a general delegation of the Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial powers to distinct departments, so far as was necessary to 
effect the purposes of National Union, the Constitution specially de- 
fines the powers and duties of each of those branches of the govern- 
ment. This was essential to peace and safety in a Government 
invested with specific powers for national objects, and formed from 
the union of several independent States, as well as of the individuals 
composing them; each of the former yielding for that purpose the 
requisite portion of its sovereignty, while it retained the exclusive 
control of its local concerns.” — pp. 45, 44. 

In the course of his work the author cites freely the 
opinions of the Supreme Court of the United States, on 
questions which have been adjudicated, and strengthens his 
various positions by frequent reference to authoritative writ- 
ers, such as the authors of the Federalist, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, Chancellor Kent, Mr. Justice Story, and Mr. Rawle. 

The book contains twelve Lectures. The first is introduc- 
tory, and presents an historical sketch of the various associa- 
tions and confederacies of the different Colonies, beginning 
with the league offensive and defensive entered into by the 
New England Colonies in 16453, its causes, duration, and re- 
sults, and noticing in turn the assembly at Albany in 1722, 
the more general convention of the Colonies at the same place 
in 1754, with a synopsis of Dr. Franklin’s plan of union, 
adopted by the convention, but unanimously rejected by the 
Provincial Legislatures and by the government of the mother 
country; the congress of deputies from the Colonial Assem- 
blies called together by the Stamp Act, which met in New 
York in 1763; the meeting of the first Continental Congress 
at Philadelphia, on the 10th of September, 1774, with the 
manner of electing its members, the powers with which they 
were clothed, and the measures they adopted ; the immortal 
Congress which met at Philadelphia in May, 1775, enunciated 
the Declaration of Independence, and drew up the Articles of 
Confederation ; the difficulties experienced in obtaining the 
assent of all the Colonies to these Articles, and their inherent 
defects, as practically evinced both during and after the war 
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of the Revolution; the considerations that urged, and the 
circumstances that favored, the organization of the Federal 
Convention at Philadelphia, May 14, 1787, which formed and 
gave to the States the Federal Constitution ; and the argu- 
ments which were arrayed for and against the adoption of 
that instrument. 

Thus is passed in review by far the most important and 
interesting period of our political history. This historical in- 
troduction, together with the more particular examination of 
the fundamental principles of our political institutions in the 
second Lecture, prepares the student intelligently, and with 
increased profit and interest, to engage in the study of the 
Constitution itself. He approaches our American Acropolis 
no longer like a barbarian, to gaze in simple wonder at its 
gigantic proportions and splendid exterior. He has traced the 
process by which the rubbish of ages was cleared away, and 
a basis of eternal truth laid bare; upon this basis he has seen 
the foundations laid and cemented by the self-sacrificing patri- 
otisin of a community of States, and the edifice growing under 
the hands of the most adroit architects; he recognizes the 
wisdom, integrity, and skill of the builders, the soundness, 
durability, and value of the materials, the sublime beauty, 
boundless capacity, and impregnable strength of the perfect 
structure ; and, filled with admiration, reverence, and trust, he 
reposes in security beneath its protecting arches. 

Passing from the examination of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution, the author proceeds, in the third and 
succeeding Lectures, to the consideration of the various topics 
embraced in that instrament. It is impossible for us to notice 
all the discussions upon these different topics in a manner 
commensurate with their importance, or adapted to do justice 
to the merits of the work. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves by selecting those portions likely to prove most inter- 
esting at the present time. 

It is not long since the whole country was stirred by a 
debate in Congress, in which the exclusive right of the lower 
house to originate all money bills, and the importance of 
strictly observing the boundary lines placed by the Constitu- 
tion between the several departinents of the government, were 
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extensively discussed. The more conservative branch of the 
national legislature was charged with wishing to encroach 
upon the rights of the more popular body ; the public attention 
was aroused, and the subject assumed an extraordinary inter- 
est. We do not wish to renew or review that discussion, but 
merely to present some short extracts upon the subject of the 
proper separation of the powers of government, which has 
always been considered a matter of vital importance in organ- 
izing a republic. 

“In the wise distribution of these powers, and the application of 
proper aids and checks to each, consists the optima constituta Respub- 
lica, contemplated by the Roman orator as an object of desire and ad- 
miration, rather than of hope. Should these powers be injudiciously 
blended, — for instance, should the Legislative and Executive, or the 
Legislative and Judicial branches be united in the same hands, the com- 
bination would be cangerous to public liberty, and the evils to be ap- 
prehended would be the same, whether the powers in question were 
devolved on a single magistrate, or vested in a numerous body.” — 
p-. 29. 

“The great security against a gradual concentration of the several 
powers of government in the same hands, consists in giving to the per- 
sons who administer them in one department the necessary constitutional 
means and personal motives to resist encroachments from the others. 
A dependence on the people is, no doubt, the primary control over the 
Government ; but experience had shown to the framers of our Constitu- 
tion the necessity of auxiliary precautions ; and the remedy they adopted 
for the natural predominance of the Legislative authority was the di- 
vision of the Legislative body into two branches, and rendering them, 
by different modes of election and principles of action, as little connected 
with each other as the nature of their common functions and their de- 
pendence on the people would admit.” — p. 49. 

The views here briefly expressed are enforced at some length, 
with much cogency of argument. 

In connection with this admirable exposition of our policy 
in this particular, we may be pardoned for introducing short 
extracts from a book written by Colonel John Taylor of Caro- 
line County, Virginia, and published in 1814. This work, 
entitled “An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the 
Government of the United States,” comes to us with Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s indorsement, as “the most logical retraction of our govern- 
VOL. LXXxvi.— No. 179. 40 
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ments to the original and true principles of the Constitution 
creating them, which has appeared since the adoption of that 
instrument.” Colonel Taylor enjoyed some peculiar advan- 
tages for writing such a book. Actively engaged during the 
Revolutionary struggle, he found at its close that military ex- 
penses and a depreciated currency had ruined his fortune. He 
engaged in the practice of law to repair his losses, and for 
some time was a member of the Virginia Legislature. His 
maturer years were given to literary pursuits and the promo- 
tion of educational interests. The work from which we quote 
was written in the ease and quiet of private life, after partisan 
aims and prejudices had faded from his mind. ‘The quotations 
shall speak for themselves. 

“The United States have arrived at a policy professing a capacity 
for regulating public as well as private duties ; considering that govern- 
ment as weak, which can only regulate the latter; and that as strong, 
which is able to regulate both. For this purpose they are cautious to 
bestow on each officer and department of government only that portion 
of power necessary to fulfil the annexed functions; to make the officers 
and departments all dependent upon the nation, or a section of it; and 
to enable the government to enforce the law upon individuals of the 
society. A policy by which the nation is considered as the executive 
of political law, and the avenger of violations of public duties; and the 
government as the executive of municipal law, and the avenger of vio- 
lations of private duties.” — p. 161. 

“Tt has been our policy so to divide power and diminish the excite- 
ments of avarice and ambition as to wring out of its soul the poison aris- 


ing from the evil qualities of monopoly.” — p. 311. 


The importance of rigidly confining each department of the 
government to its original boundaries would seem too obvious 
to be enforced by argument, were it not for the instances which 
from time to time evince a disregard of this principle. When 
a river once passes its bounds, accidental circumstances or 
obstacles alone check the overflow and limit the devastation. 

Recent discussions and events have made the relation of 
the Territories to the federal government a subject of unusual 
interest. The question is naturally examined in treating of 
the Territorial courts ; and the following extracts from what is 
said by President Duer, while speaking of these courts, will 


indicate his views. 
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Territory held their offices during good behavior.” — p. 176. 


Courts of the Union.” — p. 177. 


provision for the purpose.” — p. 178. 


author says :— 


oor 


167? 2s p- 339. 





“These Jerritories — as they are politically as well as geographically 
termed — are not, in either case, considered distinct political societies 
known to the Constitution as States ; but Congress has always assumed 
to exercise over them supreme powers of sovereignty, and has generally 
adopted for that purpose the principle of the Ordinance established under 
the Confederation in 1787, for governing the territory Northwest of the 
River Ohio, which now contains the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, and the Minnesota and Northwest Zer- 
ritortes. This Ordinance was formed upon sound and enlightened prin- 
ciples of civil jurisprudence, and the Judges appointed in that original 


“ The ‘Superior Courts’ in these Territories have exclusive cognizance 
of all capital offences, and the trial by Jury is secured, together with many 
other great fundamental principles of civil liberty. They have, within 
their limits, the same jurisdiction, in all cases arising under the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, which is vested in the District 
Courts of the United States in those Districts in which the latter have 
the powers of a Circuit Court ; and writs of error and appeals from their 
decisions may be taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the same cases and under the same regulations as from the Circuit 


“From these various regulations it appears that Congress possesses 
supreme power in regard to all these Territories, — depending solely on 
the exercise of its sound discretion. A Territory, no more than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is a State within the meaning of the Constitution, or 
entitled to claim the privileges secured to the members of the Union. 
Nor will a writ of error or an appeal lie from a Territorial Court to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, unless there be a special statutory 


Again, while discussing the power vested in Congress to 
“dispose of and make all needful regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United States,” the 


“It is under this power that Congress claims authority to legis- 
late for the Territeri 8, erected in provinces, acquired, like Louisiana 
and the Floridas, since the adoption of the Federal Constitution. But 
if the Federal Government possessed authority to purchase them, there 
seems no necessity for resting the right of legislation in regard to them 
on such narrow and insufficient grounds, for the power of governing a 
territory is the inevitable consequence of the right to acquire and hold 
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One would think the doctrine of the last quotation too plain 
to be controverted. Yet eminent statesmen, occupying posts 
of high honor and influence, have advocated a contrary opin- 
ion, and marshalled all their forces day after day and night 
after night to secure the adoption of their views, and to make 
them the basis of most important legislation. 

The discussions of the question, whether Congress has plen- 
ary power to legislate for the Territories, have been unneces- 
sarily complicated and confused by an indiscriminate mixture 
of political considerations with constitutional principles. Men 
have clung tenaciously to a given interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, as if it were identical with their policy, so that both 
must necessarily stand or fall together. This we deem an un- 
fortunate error. There is but one sound construction of the 
Constitution, while the means of bringing into operation a 
desirable policy are various. The policy of every government 
not administered by fools or madmen, is what that govern- 
ment, upon mature deliberation, has decided to be expedient. 
Whether a proposed measure be expedient, is one question ; 
whether the proposed means of enforcing that measure be 
lawful or constitutional, is another ; — the first is purely politi- 
cal, the second purely legal. A man’s polities are his opinions 
as to national policy. ‘Two persons may agree that the wishes 
of the people in the Territories should prevail in determining 
the character of the Territorial laws, but may disagree as to the 
right of the inhabitants of the Territory to legislate for them- 
selves independently of Congress. They may agree as poli- 
ticians, but disagree as lawyers. They may agree in thinking 
any proposed result desirable, but disagree as to the manner 
of bringing about that result. If Congress possesses the ex- 
clusive power of legislation for the Territories, it is none the 
less at liberty to consult the wishes of the people of a Territory 
in the enactment of their municipal laws. We shall confine 
ourselves to the question of constitutional law, and leave that 
of Territorial policy to be discussed and decided by others. 

It may fairly be assumed, without fear of contradiction at 
this time, that the government of the United States may ac- 
quire territory either by conquest or by purchase. By this ac- 
quisition the general government becomes possessed of all the 
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rights, of whatever nature, which are vested in a sovereign 
power on receiving a cession of territory. If the soil of the 
ceded territory be unoccupied, the subject-matter of the trans- 
fer may be divided into two parts; the title to the soil, 
which is the only property in land capable of passing to a 
private person, and those rights which can never be vested in 
a private person, but which are exclusively the attributes of 
sovereignty, such as the right of eminent domain, the right 
to exact revenue for the support of government, to command 
the services of the inhabitants for its own preservation, and to 
control and govern the territory by its own laws. Land can- 
not be granted to a private person exonerated from the bur- 
den of these rights. Neither can these rights’ be granted to, 
or transferred by, a private person. When invested with them, 
the person is no longer a private citizen or subject. These 
rights, when belonging to an individual, are sovereignty, and 
constitute the difference between Cincinnatus Arator and Cin- 
cinnatus Dictator. These rights are mutually dependent; the 
right of eminent domain, and the right to exact revenue, are 
valueless without the right to make laws for their enforce- 
ment. These attributes of sovereignty are the only estate or 
property in territory that can be transferred by one govern- 
ment to another, if the title to the soil, or the whole estate 
which can be vested in a private person, be owned by the 
inhabitants. If anything more is ceded, it must be the title 
to the soil, of which no free government can arbitrarily divest 

the owners; and if this were ceded with the sovereign rights 
over the territory, the cession would necessarily involve the 
repurchase of the lands, or their abandonment by the former 
possessors. ‘The rights of government, and not the fee sim- 
ple in the soil, must be the chief material of a cession by one 
government to another; else the transfer by treaty of a large 
city or a populous country, in which the soil was all held by 

the inhabitants, would be sheer mockery. The fee simple in 

the soil, when unoccupied, would pass as an incident to the 

cession. It seems needless to multiply arguments or illustra- 

tions. From what has been said, it must sufliciently appear 

that, when territory is acquired by a sovereign power, the 

only acquisition of real importance is the right to govern the 
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inhabitants of such territory, and that this right cannot be 
yielded up to the people of the territory without severing the 
relations between them and the government, and creating 
them an independent and sovereign nation. ‘The government 
of the United States must come within the application of this 
principle, unless it be excepted by its peculiar character. 

It is said that, in this country, the sovereignty resides in the 
people ; that they cannot be divested of their sovereign rights 
by passing from a State to a Territory; and, consequently, 
that in a Territory they have an unquestionable title to exer- 
cise all the rights of self-government independently of the gen- 
eral government, at least so far as appertains to the regula- 
tion of their domestic institutions. It is said further, that 
Congress has no authority to legislate for the Territories, be- 
cause no such authority is conferred by the Constitution ; and 
consequently the inhabitants must legislate for themselves, as 
it is evident that no State could claim to make laws for them. 
These statements rest on the assumption that the sovereignty 
of the people belongs to them in their individual capacity. 
On this assumption the people of the Territories cannot, as 
a community, possess the right, entirely or in part, to legislate 
for the whole Territory ; but only the right as individuals to 
be independent sovereigns upon their several estates. If the 
sovereign rights which were vested in the general government 
by the acquisition of the territory do not remain thus vested 
after the sale of the lands, they must have been transferred 
with the lands to the land-owners; and the people do not 
own the lands as a community. The absurdities to which 
this assumption must lead are too manifest to be enumerated. 

The sovereignty of the people in this country cannot be 
questioned. But they are sovereign in their collective ca- 
pacity as a nation. Individuals are not sovereign at home, 
much less abroad, when separated from the body of the 
nation and out of its jurisdiction. Colonel Taylor, in the 
book from which we have already quoted, says : — 

“ The people, by our policy, are considered as possessing two capaci- 
ties, political and civil. Under one, they are susceptible of the rights 
which nations can exercise; such as those of forming, reforming, and 


supervising governments. Under the other, they are susceptible, indi- 
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vidually, of such rights and duties as an individual may hold or owe. 
As an individual cannot hold or exercise the first class of rights, a 


nation must be considered in the light of an associated, political, and 
moral being, or these rights can neither exist nor be exercised.” — pp. 
497, 4938, 

Wherever the nation remains, there must remain the sover- 
eign power. No one man or body of men going out from 
the national domain can carry that national sovereignty with 
him or them. It cannot be divided between the nation, con- 
sidered as one political being, and any man or number of men 
forming a component part of the nation. The nation is the 
only sovereign within its jurisdiction, and there can be but 
one. ‘True, this national sovereignty is exercised through in- 
dividuals. But they can exercise it only in the manner which 
the nation has seen fit to prescribe, namely, according to the 
regulation of the Federal and State Constitutions. At least 
this is the case while they reside within the several States; 
and surely there is nothing in this fact from which to infer an 
implied permission to eujoy these rights in territory belonging 
to the nation in its collective capacity, with none of the regu- 
lations and restrictions established in the States. Were it 
true that the people of a Territory enjoyed these rights, as 
they would be free from local restrictions, they would possess 
greater freedom, and more political power and privilege, than 
the inhabitants of the States; and admission into the Union, 
instead of increasing their privileges, would be a surrender of 
a portion of their “inalienable rights.” ‘Territory belongs to 
the people of the States in their collective capacity as a na- 
tion, and not to them as individuals. ‘The nation holds the 
jurisdiction and all that appertains to sovereign rights. As in 
all other acts of sovereignty, the majority of the nation may 
exercise these rights. The fact that a few persons have gone 
out from their State organizations, which were purposely con- 
stituted and recognized in order to give the inhabitants the 
power of enjoying in common with others the privileges of 
republican citizens, into a Territory where no such regulations 
exist, does not, at any rate, give them the power to overrule 
the national majorities in regard to the exercise of any sover- 
eign right in such Territory. 
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If, as is said, the inhabitants of a Territory carry their sover- 
eign rights with them, they can carry no greater rights than 
are retained by those who remain behind; and at best they 
should exercise concurrent power in regard to the government 
and interests of the Territories, instead of claiming the exclu- 
sive right to legislate for them, independently of the rest of the 
nation. If theiy claim to legislate for themselves rests upon the 
fact that they carry with them the rights which they had en- 
joyed as citizens of the States, only those who have been citi- 
zens of States, with the full rights of citizenship, can have a 
share in directing the Territorial policy; and if a Territory 
should be entirely peopled by persons who, for want of prop- 
erty qualifications, or any other cause, had never possessed a 
share in the government, or by foreigners never naturalized, 
the Territory must be absolutely without government, unless 
the general government possess the right, which is denied, or 
unless the inhabitants, instantly, by the simple act of immi- 
gration, obtain all the privileges of American citizens. 

It is said that the fundamental principle of universal equali- 
ty and the spirit of our institutions will not permit a person 
to subject himself to political disabilities by removing from a 
State to a Territory. But this equality is rather theoretical 
than actual. Many native-born persons are deprived of an 
active participation in the government; and the disabilities of 
citizens going abroad or residing in the District of Columbia, 
are suflicient proof that disabilities in certain respects may 
result from a removal into the Territories of the United States 
consistently with the practical operation of our institutions. 

We have proceeded thus far with our reasoning upon the 
hypothesis that our government is a pure democracy, and 
that the people exercise all governmental power immediately, 
according to the most approved definition of a democracy, — 
“a nation legislating, judging, and sometimes executing 
in person,” —“a government administered by the people.” 


Our argument must apply with greater force to a representa- 
tive government. ‘The principle of representation is funda- 
mental in our political theory, and pervades every part. This 
fact often seems to be ignored. Many appear to confine their 
notion of representation solely to the law-making power, and 
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do not consider that the people are equally represented in the 
judicial and executive departments. ‘To its representatives is 
committed the sovereign power of the nation; and to the 
nation they are responsible for the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered. Consequently, they are to exercise for the people 
all the rights of sovereignty which are vested in a government 
by the fact of ownership. In them, as the supreme power, 
and not in the people immediately, is lodged, in its largest 
sense, the jurisdiction over territory acquired by the act of 
government, 

Aad not only have they the right, but they are bound to 
govern the Territories. ‘The purpose for which territory is 
acquired is that the numerical strength of the nation may be 
increased, its revenues enlarged, its wealth and power aug- 
mented. To accomplish this purpose, the new territory must 
be under good laws well administered, so that life, liber y, and 
property may be secure, and that immigrants may indulge 
a reasonable hope of enjoying the protection and support of a 
vigorous government. ‘The very essence of the governmental 
contract is, that for what is surrendered by the people they 
shall receive the protection of law. 

Bearing distinctly in mind the fact that, in the legislative, 
judicial, and executive departments alike, the sovereignty of 
the people is exercised through representatives, let us glance 
at the nature of the admissions made by those who deny that 
Congress has plenary power to legislate for the Territories. 
The general government appoints the executive and judicial 
oflicers of a Territory. Its right to do so is unquestioned. 
What greater right has it to deprive the people of their repre- 
sentation in the executive and judicial, than in the legislative 
department? There is nothing either in our organic laws or in 
the spirit of our institutions which implies a greater inherent 
right in the people of a Territory to choose representatives for 
their local legislature than for their executive department. 
There is nothing which permits the general government to 
exercise the executive and judicial powers, but which forbids 
it to exercise the legislative. There is nothing in reason, the 
spirit of our institutions, or the Federal Constitution, to show 
that, if Congress may legally perform one act of government in 
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a Territory, it has not plenary power to legislate for that Terri- 
tory, checked only by the general restrictions of the Constitu- 
tion in favor of personal liberty and security. 

As the result of our reasoning, we must conclude that the 
general government of the United States may legally make 
and administer laws for any territory which it may lawfully 
acquire, until such territory shall be admitted as a State into 
the Union or declared independent; and that the power to do 
this is an attribute of sovereignty incideat to the possession 
of territory by a sovereign power, and therefore to be ex- 
ercised as a matter of course, independently of any express 
authority in the Constitution. 

Purposely avoiding the political questions intimately con- 
nected with this discussion of governmental rights, we desire 
to express no opinion as to ‘Territorial policy. 

The Constitution provides that Congress shall have power 
“to establish a uniform rule of naturalization,” and also that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.” These 
two provisions necessarily give Congress the exclusive right 
to determine the conditions upon which foreigners may be- 
come citizens. By the very nature of the grant, tiie power 
is prohibited to the States; otherwise the rules of naturaliza- 
tion might be as various as the States, and no stringency of 
legislation in any one State would suilice to prevent persons 
wo could not be naturalized under its laws, but who had ae- 
quired the rights of citizenship in a neighboring State under 
more lax regulations, from sharing all the “ privileges and im- 
munities ” of its citizens. 

President Duer is disposed to admit that the present laws 
on this subject are defective, and concedes the difliculty of 
making any very essential changes; but suggests that 

“ There are two improvements, however, that seem equally practica- 
ble and desirable, and would go far to remedy the existing evils of the 
system; the one is to render, by an amendment of the Constitution, the 
naturalized citizen incapable of holding any office of trust or profit ; 
the second, to vest, by an amendment of the statutes, the jurisdic- 
tion in cases of naturalization exclusively in the Federal Courts.” — 


p- 506. 
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The discussion of this subject naturally leads the author to 
speak of citizenship in the United States. 


“ No definition of the character of a citizen is contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The term is used with a plain indica- 
tion that its meaning must have been generally understood, by refer- 
ence to that system of national jurisprudence which, as I had occasion 
to observe in a former Lecture, is justly regarded as the means or tn- 
strument of exercising the jurisdiction conferred by the Constitution. 
At the time of its adoption the citizens of the several States collectively 
constituted the citizens of the United States. They were either natire 
citizens, or those born within the States, or naturalized citizens, or per- 
sons born elsewhere, but who, upon assuming the allegiance, became 
entitled to the privileges of native citizens. All who were resident 
citizens at the time of the Declaration of Independence, or deliberately 
yielded to that measure an express or implied assent, became parties to 
it, and are considered as natives, their social tie being coeval with the 
nation itself.” — p. 297. 

“It seems, moreover, that no person can be deemed a citizen of a 
State, under the Article of the Federal Constitution, who is not entitled, 
on the terms prescribed by the institutions of the State, to all the rights 
and privileges conferred by those institutions upon the highest classes 
of society. Thus free negroes and mulattoes are held not to be such 
citizens as were contemplated by the Article in question, inasmuch as, 
before the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, each State 
had a right to make citizens of such persons as it pleased, but as the 
Constitution does not authorize any but wire persons to become 
citizens of the United States, it creates a presumption that no State 
had made citizens of persons of any other color ; and this presumption 


will stand until repelled by positive testimony.” — p. 20s, 

If the language of the last quotation be understood accord- 
ing to its most obvious meaning, it conveys the notion that 
there is an express provision in the Constitution to the effect 
that none but white persons can become citizens of the United 
States. If this notion be correct, the question whether per- 
sons of any other color are citizens or not, can never arise, 
The very act which creates citizens for ever separates all per- 
sons of color from their number. However numerous this 
unfortunate class might have been in the States, even if no 
distinction were known between them and the whites. and 
they had enjoyed in their utmost fulness the rights and priv- 
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ileges of State citizenship up to the time when the Federal 
Constitution was adopted, from the very instant of its adop- 
tion, and by virtue of that act, they would have forfeited all 
claims to the rights of citizenship of the United States. But is 
the obvious meaning of the passage consonant with the fact? 
Is such a provision to be found in the Constitution? Our 
author could not but be aware that the only regulation which 
the Constitution establishes, in regard to citizenship of the 
United States, is contained in the words which authorize 
Congress “to establish a uniform rule of naturalization,” and 
in those which provide that “the citizens of each State shall 
be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States.” Nor could it have escaped his notice, 
that neither “white,” nor “black,” nor any designation of 
color, is to be found from the beginning to the end of that 
instrument. There is evidently a want of care in regard to 
the language used in this passage and the impression likely 
to be conveyed. We miss that clearness and accuracy so 
characteristic of other parts of the book, and can understand 
the author’s meaning only by supposing him to have con- 
founded the laws passed in regard to naturalization by Con- 
gress, under the authority of the Constitution, with the Con- 
stitution itself. If the whole passage quoted above be taken 
together, there is an evident confusion of ideas, not to say 
contradiction, which cannot be explained by any other hy- 
pothesis. 

As early as 1790 Congress passed a naturalization law 
which provided that “any alien, being a free white person,” 
might become a citizen of the United States, upon complying 
with certain specified conditions. The same formula, limit- 
ing the privilege of naturalization to those aliens who are 
“free white persons,” has, we believe, without exception, been 
introduced into all the laws in regard to this subject which 
have since been enacted. Evidently, then, no colored person 
can become a citizen of the United States unless it be by 
birth. The author admits that, if such persons were citizens 
of a State at the time the Constitution was adopted, they be- 
came citizens of the Uniied States, when he says that, at 
that time, “the citizens of the several States collectively con- 
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stituted the citizens of the United States.” But he thinks 
there is a presumption, requiring positive testimony to repel 
it, that none but whites were citizens of the States, because, 
as he says, “the Constitution does not authorize any but 
‘wuite’ persons to become citizens of the United States.” We 
have seen that there is no language in the Constitution which 
can be made to bear this meaning. The “presumption” must 
consequently vanish. But if the Constitution contained such 
a regulation in express words, it would seem that, instead of 
creating a presumption that there were no colored citizens in 
the States, it would create one of a directly opposite char- 
acter. 

The laws regulating naturalization assume additional im- 
portance every year. Immigration flows no longer from Chris- 
tianized Europe alone. Thousands of Pagan Asiatics are 
already on our Western border, and the golden gates of our 
paradise are flung wide open to the oppressed, restless, and 
enterprising inhabitants of the Oriental world. Consistent 
policy would seem to dictate that time should be allowed for 
foreigners to be Christianized before they are naturalized, if, 
as is confidently believed and asserted, Christianity is the 
foundation and support of free governments. 

The Constitution says that “no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States”; and the first amendment declares that 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” If unlimited 
licentiousness or cold-blooded assassination be the outward 
manifestation of a religion, and necessary to its free exercise, 
and the protection of the Constitution be claimed by its ad- 
vocates, competent authority must decide what is meant by 
religion in the Consti ution, and what is its free exercise. 
Evidently the spirit of these provisions demands that no con- 
straint be put upon a man’s religious sentiments. He may 
believe or disbelieve what he pleases; and he may practise 
according to his belief, so long as his practice involves no act 
contrary to law, or, which amounts to the same thing, injurious 
to the rights of others. But a dividing line must be drawn 
between what is and what is not lawful, as an act of religion, 
VOL. LXxxviI.— NO. 179. 41 
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under the Constitution. No act contrary to the common law 
of the land can be admitted as necessary to the free exercise 
of such a religion as is recognized in the Constitution, and 
thus be put beyond the reach of legal punishment; for by this 
common law the Constitution itself is interpreted. This rule 
may seem very general; but it is tenable, and is a safe point 
of departure. 

The principle and application of the prohibition which for- 
bids the States to pass any “law impairing the obligation of 
contracts,” is discussed by President Duer in a very able and 
interesting argument. Commencing with the first appearance 
of this clause of the Constitution before a judicial tribunal in 
the year 1795, the author reviews, briefly, the principal cases 
in which it has been examined. ‘The first case arose in 
Georgia, from an act of the Legislature declaring a land-grant, 
made under an act of the previous year, “to be null and void 
on the ground of fraud and corruption in obtaining it.” Since 
that time various cases have arisen, none of which has excited 
more interest, elicited a greater display of forensic eloquence 
and judicial knowledge and ability, or become more famous, 
than the Dartmouth College Case, decided in the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the year IS19. After the 
decision of that case there seemed to be a tendency in the 
courts to apply the doctrine of contracts to every act of a 
legislature which might bear any resemblance to a bargain. 
This tendency to press a sound doctrine to an extreme, was 
first arrested by the Supreme Court of New Hampshire, ip a 
cause decided in 1839. In the decision of this case a distine- 
tion is taken between those acts of a legislature which are in 
the nature of a stipulation, or covenant, and those which are 
laws. The laws may be repealed by any subsequent legis- 
lature; the stipulations, or contracts, cannot be rescinded. 
Another important distinction is laid down between the 
power of a legislature to resume a previous grant by a repeal 
of the act creating the grant, and the power to resume the 
same grant by an exercise of the right of eminent domain. 


The legislative body has no power to rescind the contract by 
a repeal of the law making the grant; but it may resume the 
grant by virtue of the right of eminent domain, rendering there- 
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for a fair compensation. Another distinction equally impor- 
tant is made between the proper subject-matter of a contract, 
and that which it is not in the power of a legislature to grant, 
without express authority from the people, in whom all sov- 
ereign rights are vested. Thus, a right pertaining exclu- 
sively to sovereignty cannot be the subject-matter of a con- 
tract, and consequently cannot be sold or granted away, ex- 
cept by authority from the people expressly given, either in 
the State Constitution or in some other competent manner. 

The legitimate result of this doctrine, which at once com- 
mends itself to the reason, would seem to be, that a legisla- 
ture may forbear to exercise any sovereign right, or by law 
render it inoperative, at its discretion; that any subsequent 
legislature may at any time repeal such law, and thus bring 
the right again into full exercise ; and that no legislature can, 
of itself, sell, give, lend, or in any way, for ever so short a 
time, part with, any attribute of sovereignty. A further re- 
sult would appear to be, that, if such sovereign right were 
granted by covenant, without express cuthority from the peo- 
ple, the contract thus made would be void from the begin- 
ning. In this case there could be no violation of the contract 
by a repeal of the act, because no contract was created, and 
no rights could be vested, by an unauthorized act. 

In delivering the opinion of the court in the case above 
mentioned, Chief Justice Parker says : — 

“The power of taxation is essentially a power of sovereignty, or 
eminent domain, and it may well deserve consideration whether this 
power is not inherent in the people, under a republican government, 
and so far inalienable that no legislature can make a contract by which 
it shall be surrendered, without express authority for that purpose in 
the Constitution, or in some other way directly from the people them- 
selves.” 

After admitting as a settled doctrine, “that legislatures 
may make grants of some kinds which come properly with- 
in the denomination of contracts, and such contracts, when 
made, are as inviolable as the contracts of an individual,” 
and that such contracts cannot be abrogated or impaired, 
he says: — 


“ But there is a material difference between the right of a legislature 
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to grant lands, or corporate powers, or money, and the right to grant 
away the essential attributes of sovereignty, or rights of eminent do- 
main. These do not seem to furnish the subject-matter of a contract.” 


This same subject came up for discussion in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in June of the last year. The de- 
cision was made in accordance with the principles above 
stated. Chief Justice Lowrie, in delivering the opinion of the 
Court, uses the following language : — 


“But has the Constitution conferred upon the Legislature the au- 
thority to extinguish for ever, by bargain and sale, the power to raise 
revenue for the support of the government ? All free governments are 
established by the people for their benefit, and the powers delegated are 
to be exercised for their common good, and not, under any cireuin- 
stances, to be sold or destroyed, so long as the nations establishing them 
have physical power to maintain their independence.” 


His Honor goes on to argue that government cannot exist 
without means; that it has no right to commit political sui- 
cide by depriving itself of the means of subsistence; and that, 
“if the power to raise revenue may be sold to-day, the power to 
punish crimes may be sold to-morrow, and the power to pass 
laws for the redress of civil rights may be sold the next day. 
If the legislative power may be sold, the executive and ju- 
dicial powers may be put in the market with equal propriety.” 
The court proceed to review several of the most important 
cases, beginning with that of New Jersey against Wilson, which 
arose from a grant of lands, by the colonial government, to a 
tribe of Indians, free from taxation ; and concluding with the 
case from the New Hampshire Reports to which reference 
has been made, quoting and adopting the doctrines of Chief 
Justice Parker. The court also say :— 

“There is no constitutional objection to the repeal of the tonnage tax, 
or any other tax, whenever the Legislature, in the exercise of their 
discretion, shall think proper to pass such a law. The objection is to 
the sale of the taxing power in such a way as to put the resources of 
the State out of the reach of future Legislatures, should the public ne- 
cessities require a resort to them.” 


It may be said that the power to impose taxes is only sus- 
pended, and not surrendered, and that it is suspended only 
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as to a few specified subjects. But if we apply the obviously 
correct reasoning of the court of Pennsylvania, it will appear 
that the number of subjects exempted by contract from taxa- 
tion may be indefinitely increased, until no source of revenue 
remains. A similar course of reasoning would be manifestly 
applicable to the case of a surrender of any right of sovereign- 
ty by covenant, and must lead to similar conclusions. The 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States as to 
this question have been maintained on the ground of the va- 
lidity of the grant, as held by the State courts. If the validity 
of the grant be admitted, it must follow that to rescind that 
grant subsequently by a legislative act would be to “impair 
the obligation of contracts.” 

We heartily wish our space would allow us to quote the 
admirable argument of our author on the application of this 
constitutional restriction to the insolvency laws. Especially 
would we like to quote his argument from the Constitution 
against nullification and secession. But we must bring these 
remarks to a close; and we cannot better do this than by 
transcribing the concluding paragraphs of the book, which 
we have read with so much pleasure and profit. 


“TI have now completed the proposed examination of the powers 
vested in the General Government, as well as of its fundamental prin- 
ciples and organization. And I trust it has abundantly and satisfac- 
torily appeared, — . That all the powers requisite to secure the objects 
of National Union are vested in the Federal Government, while those 
only which are not essential to that object are reserved to the States or 
to the People. 2. That this National Government, though limited in 
its powers to national objects, is supreme in the exercise of those pow- 
ers, whether exclusive or concurrent, express or implied; and that, 
whenever any of these powers come into collision with the concurrent 
or independent powers of the States, the State authority, which is sub- 
ordinate, must yield to that of the nation, which is supreme. 3. That 
this Constitution, the laws made in pursuance of it, and treaties made 
under the authority of the United States, whether before or after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, are the supreme law of the land, 
and that, both from the nature of the case and the provisions of the 
Constitution, the National Legislature must judge of, and interpret, the 
supreme law, as often as it exercises its Legislative functions; that the 
Chief Executive Magistrate of the Union, in like manner, possesses 
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the right of judging of the nature and extent of his political authority ; 
and that, in all cases assuming the character of a suit in law or equity, 
the supreme Judicial tribunal of the Union is the final interpreter of the 
Constitution. 4, That no State authority has power to dissolve the 
relations between the Government of the United States and the People 
of the several States, and that, consequently, no State has a right to 
secede from the Union, except under such circumstances as would jus- 
tify a revolution; and that an attempt by any State to abrogate or 
annul an Act of the National Legislature is a direct usurpation of the 
powers of the General Government, an infringement of the rights of all 
the other States, and a violation of the paramount obligation of its 
members to support and obey the Federal Constitution. 

“In this exposition, it has, I trust, been rendered also manifest, that, 
unless such were the nature and principles of that Constitution, it would 
never have accomplished, as it has most effectually and happily, the 
great ends for which it was ordained, nor delivered the People of this 
country from the evils they had experienced under the Confederation. I 
trust, too, that, in reviewing this system of Government in its practical 
operation and results, you will have perceived that we have abundant 
cause of gratitude to Heaven, not only for defending us from those for- 
mer evils which must necessarily have increased under a mere alliance 
between the States, but for bestowing on us, in their stead, those bless- 
ings of liberty, law, order, peace, and prosperity, which, under Provi- 
dence, the present Constitution has secured to the present generation, 
and promises to posterity. 

“And finally, I trust most confidently that you will not hesitate to 
join with me in earnest and devout prayer to the Supreme Ruler of the 
Universe, that our National Government, as established by this Consti- 
tution, and the happiness hitherto enjoyed under it, may stand fast, and 
endure as long as the vast continent over which it seems destined to 


extciu its influence or its sway.” — pp. 424 - 426. 
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concealing the dark side of the picture; and we shall then be 
able to estimate, with the aid of the trustworthy testimony 
found in several works on British India, how much truth 
there is in such accounts, and how much reason in such 
theories, as those above alluded to. 

The breaking out of the present rebellion should not have 
surprised any one acquainted with English literature, even if 
he had never read a French or German work on British dom- 
ination in Hindostan. ‘The wonder was, and is, that it had 
not broken out fifty, or at least twenty-five, years earlier; for 
what great English statesman or general since the time of 
Warren Hastings’s trial, who has paid any attention to the 
subject, has failed to warn England against the consequences 
of the East India Company’s despotic rule, and its oppressive 
and cruel exactions? But no fear of retribution could restrain 
that rapacious oligarchy, always sustained as they have been 
by the English nobility, whose junior sons they enabled to 
accumulate fortunes in a few years, and whose ill-gotten treas- 
ure — the money wrung by fraud and torture from rich and 
poor — has continually been pouring into England. It was 
this division of the spoils that rendered the trial of Hastings 
nothing more than a solemn mockery. All the important 
evidence against him, even his own letters and those of his 
agents and accomplices, were excluded by the Lords. Their 
lordships would not, of course, cast odium on their own sons 
and nephews. Far from acting as impartial judges, disposed 
to discover guilt and punish its author as a warning to others, 
they afforded the accused every opportunity of seeming inno- 
cent. In not a few instances they abused the eminent orators 
and fearless men selected by the House of Commons to carry 
on the prosecution. Even among the bishops this feeling 
was but too plainly evinced. ‘Thus when, as Mr. Mill tells 
us,” Burke was cross-examining Mr. Auriol, the Archbishop 
of York, whose son, Mr. Markham, had been in high employ- 
ments in India under Hastings, started up, and, with much 
feeling, said “that the illiberality and the inhumanity of the 
inanagers could not be exceeded by Marat and Robespierre, 


* Mill's British India, Vol. V. p. 198. 
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had the conduct of the trial been committed to them.” To 
this Burke replied: “I have not heard one word of what has 
been spoken; and I shall act as if I had not.” “ Upon read- 
ing the printed minutes of the evidence,” says the historian, 
“with due care, I perceive that Mr. Burke treated the witness 
as an unwilling witness, which he evidently was; as a wit- 
ness who, though incapable of perjury, was yet desirous of 
keeping back whatever was unfavorable to Mr. Hastings, and 
from whom information unfavorable to Mr. Hastings, if he 
possessed it, must be extorted by that sort of coercion which 
it is of the nature and to the very purpose of cross-examina- 
tion to apply.” It was vain to expect that a man shielded in 
this manner by interested judges would be convicted. Few, 
if any, supposed that he would be, after the evidence had be- 
gun to be excluded, or when it was seen that the accused 
could give the lie to his prosecutors with impunity. 

And what was the character of the crimes which the spirit- 
ual as well as the temporal peers thus effectually screened 
from justice? Nero, Caligula, or any other tyrant of ancient 
or modern times, could hardly have been guilty of worse. He 
shrank from no excess or outrage by which money was to be 
made. His treatment of the Begums of Oude alone — two 
widows, one of them eighty years of age—deserved the 
severest punishment. First the son, Asoff ul Dowlah, is com- 
pelled to aid in robbing his mother and grandmother. The 
unfortunate princesses themselves are blockaded in_ their 
dwelling by British troops, in order to compel them to sur- 
render their treasures and jewelry. Bribery and torture are 
brought to bear on their servants for the same purpose; the 
women and children are kept without food and drink until 
they cry with hunger on the house-tops, and are forced to sell 
their clothes to save themselves from starvation. Even after 
the treasures are surrendered, — after the Begums are despoiled 
of all, as if by common highway robbers, — they are still kept 
in confinement, still abused and subjected to every indignity, 
in the belief that they have more treasure which they can 
be forced to part with; and all this under pretence of their 
having aided Cheyte Sing in his rebellion. The Rajah Nunco- 
mar accuses Hastings of bribery and fraud. Soon after, the 
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accuser is arrested on a trumped-up charge of forgery, tried 
by a jury of Hastings’s creatures, convicted in defiance of the 
evidence, and executed amid the tears and shrieks of his coun- 
trymen. This was nothing less than murder; yet it was not 
as bad as the infamous bargain made with a Mahratta chief 
for the extermination of the Rohillas. Forty lacs of rupees 
was the price agreed upon for this service. It might well seem 
incredible that the armies of a civilized nation would take part 
in so diabolical a project; but no sooner was an instalment 
of the blood-money paid, than the combined forces — the Brit- 
ish under Colonel Champion — entered the doomed territory 
to spread desolation and death among its peaceful hamlets. 
* Never, probably,” says Mr. Mill," “were the rights of con- 
quest more savagely abused; man, woman, and child were 
given up to the destroying sword, and the country was re- 
duced to a desert.” These were but a portion of the atroci- 
ties well known to have been perpetrated by Hastings; but 
instead of being punished for slaughtering for hire the people 
whom he pretended to govern or protect, selling the honor of 
their wives and daughters, robbing helpless females of their 
jewels, and causing the execution of innocent men to prevent 
them from bearing testimony to his infamy, he was rewarded 
with an enormous pension! Such was the result of a trial 
which lasted nearly eight years, and the developments of 
which startled the civilized world, showing that, bad as Has- 
tings was, the cruel, inhuman tyranny which he had practised 
to gratify his insatiable rapacity was little, if at all, worse 
than that of his predecessor Clive. 

This was the time to adopt measures for the prevention of 
mutiny. Not only the British government, but the whole 
world, was made aware sixty-five years ago that no people 
on earth were worse treated than the Hindoos, and it was 
impossible that they could continue to submit to so hard a 
fate. Yet what was done to relieve them? Was not the 
same policy pursued by Hastings’s successors ;— the policy 
of exciting the native princes against one another; fighting 
on the side that promised to afford the richest spoils; making 








* History of British India, Vol. III. p. 509. 
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the “ally” pay exorbitant sums for the aid rendered him in 
butchering his neighbors ; taking the lion’s share of the con- 
quered territory; finally, despoiling the ally himself, and re- 
ducing him to the condition of a pensioner on British bounty? 
What else caused the continuance of the war with Hyder Ali, 
and subsequently with his son, Tippoo Saib? Neither went 
to war until treaty after treaty had been violated by the Gov- 
ernor-General. In these wars the scenes of carnage, rapine, 
and desolation were, if possible, still more frightful than in that 
which exterminated the Rohillas. Hyder Ali, above all others, 
was found a formidable enemy. Three times he defeated the 
British and their allies. Once the city of Madras, with all its 
mercantile wealth, was entirely at his mercy. He could have 
loaded his oflicers with treasure, and destroyed all the beauti- 
ful villas in the suburbs belonging to the British traders. But 
although the Company had repeatedly proved perfidious to 
him, he contented himself with dictating a treaty to his ene- 
mies, the terms of which were, under all the circumstances, 
quite moderate. Even this treaty was violated as soon as it 
was found inconvenient to observe its provisions, and this led 
to the terrible irruption into the Carnatic which has been de- 
scribed by Burke as “a storm of universal fire, blasting every 
field, consuming every house, destroying every temple.” 
Those who wish to trace the causes of the present rebellion 
must look back even thus far at British domination in India. 
Nor must they overlook the Sikh or Afghan war, much less 
the annexation of Oude, or the opium monopoly, With data 
such as history furnishes in connection with each of these 
subjects to found an opinion upon, he would be hopelessly 
stupid indeed who could not see that there was reason 
enough for even the most revolting scenes that have lately 
been witnessed in Hindostan. We do not mean that any- 
thing could justify the atrocities of the monster Nena Sahib ; 
let that fiend’s name be ever execrable, as that of the cold- 
blooded and cowardly butcher of helpless women and chil- 
dren. Every person of feeling or humanity mourns the fate 
of the victims, and heartily sympathizes with their bereaved 
friends. But in our indignation against Nena Sahib we 
must not forget that cruel atrocities had been perpetrated 
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on the Hindoos under British rule before he was born, — 
atrocities which, if we are to believe the testimony of 
English historians and English statesmen, were hardly less 
inhuman than those committed by the infamous hero of 
Cawnpore. Women and children have not, we trust, been 
wantonly mutilated in the open streets, or torn in pieces by 
the British in India; but that women have been flogged by 
them, that their persons have been violated in the presence of 
their husbands and parents,* that they have been tortured in 
a marner to emulate the Inquisition in its worst days, — their 
children not unfrequently sharing their sufferings, — are facts 
as well attested as any others to be found in history. Are 
the Sepoys, then, so much more to blame for their tiger-like 
ferocity than their English masters, who had set them such 
examples? Is it more astonishing to find Hindoos commit- 
ting even unnatural murders while smarting under oppression 
and scorn, than to find Christians — the citizens of one of the 
most enlightened nations in the world—robbing and plun- 
dering the poor to gratify their avarice, and outraging the 
wives and daughters of their victims to gratify their lusts ? T 
The truth is, that the Hindoos have been treated, not like 
men, but like wild animals, by their English masters. We 
assert this in no unkind spirit, and under the influence of no 
hostile feeling towards England, for we entertain none such, 
but as representing a state of things which we deplore in com- 
mon with all unprejudiced men, whether English, American, 


* See Iastings's Trial, — Minutes of Evidence, &c.; M.de Courcy’s Tableau de 
l'Inde, passim, &e. 

t It is a favorite theory at present, that the Hindoos are incorrigibly treacherous 
and bloodthirsty. But it is one which is by no means borne out by history. There 
is no more authentic work on Hindostan, especially so far as relates to the dispo- 
sition and character of the inhabitants, than Rickards’s India. In this work Mr. 
Rickards says: “Having lived twenty years in India, and passed much of that 
time in intimate intercourse with various natives, I have a different opinion of their 
character to that given in several printed works. I have constantly seen in their 
acts and conduct the practice of the most amiable virtues. I have experienced from 
many the most grateful attachment. 1 believe them capable of all the qualities that 
adorn the human mind, and though I allow many of their imputed faults, (where is 
the individual or nation without them ‘) I must still ascribe those faults more to the 
despotisms under which they have so long groaned, than to natural depravity of dis- 


position, or to any institutions peculiar to themselves.” — p. 3. 
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French, or German, and which, for the credit of Christianity 
and of our civilization, we should be glad to see reversed in 
the future. It is easy to declaim against the excesses of the 
Sepoys, —easy to be pathetic on their barbarities. But we 
do not see their side of the question. We cannot hear their 
voice, in a strange language, over the broad ocean. But Eng- 
lish historians honestly and faithfully give us accounts of their 
suflerings, which make our blood run cold. We read in the 
daily journals of Sepoys being blown in scores from the can- 
non’s mouth. The details are sickening. Eyewitnesses de- 
scribe the scene as “ showers of muscle and blood.” We ask 
ourselves whether it can be possible that humanity is thus 
outraged in the nineteenth century, in the sacred name of jus- 
tice, under the semblance of law. “ Oh!” say the organs of 
the power that seeks to maintain its authority in this manner, 
“see what they have done! Why should savages who have 
acted like those at Cawnpore be treated like men!” This sat- 
isfies the consciences of many, though at best such butcheries 
can only be regarded as “ the wild justice of revenge,” in one 
of its most revolting manifestations. But the plausible argu- 
ment, “ See what they have done at Cawnpore,” is a fallacy ; 
for the British authorities in India did not wait for outrages 
such as those committed by Nena Sahib, to blow Sepoys from 
the cannon’s mouth. ‘There is nothing new in this mode of 
destruction as practised under British rule. Indeed, it was 
one of the first inventions of the servants of the East India 
Company, for the benefit of Hindostan; for we find that so 
sarly as 1763 Sir Hector Munro caused twenty-four Sepoys to 
be blown from the cannon’s mouth “ as a caution to others.” 
It was not pretended that these twenty-four men had murdered 
either women or children, or that they had murdered any one. 
All that was alleged against them was, that they had “a mu- 
tinous spirit” among them! 

We may here remark, parenthetically, that even these execu- 
tions scarcely reflect as much disgrace on British rule as the 
course pursued towards the sons and nephews of the king of 
Delhi. Both French and English accounts of the capture 
of Delhi agree in stating that the king and the princes were 
not arrested, but that all surrendered on certain conditions, 
VOL. LXXXVI. — NO. 179. 42 
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one of which was that their lives should be spared. Yet the 
princes, — the king’s two sons and his nephew, — whose only 
crime was that they were heirs to the Mogul throne, were im- 
mediately shot; and, if we are to believe the government de- 
spatches and the London newspapers, their dead bodies were 
dragged through the public streets and exhibited in the market- 
place as trophies.* ‘This news was accompanied by accounts 
of the exploits of companies of British troops, that went about 
the captured city murdering all the natives they could find, 
without regard to age, circumstances, or condition, — the men 
often cutting the throats of their wives and daughters to pre- 
vent their falling alive into the hands of their enemies; and 
by a subsequent mail the world was informed, in a few brief 
sentences, that “twenty-two inferior members of the royal 
family had been arrested and executed.” We would fain 
hope that the latter statements (we mean those relative to the 
taking of Delhi, for all others of which we have taken any 
notice in this rapid glance are founded on historical testimony, 
the truth of which cannot be gainsaid) may prove to have at 
least been exaggerated, although, bad as the deeds are which 
they represent, they are not one whit worse than many others 
perpetrated under the express sanction or secret connivance of 
the same power. 

We pass over the Indian administrations of Lord Morning- 
ton, the Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Amherst, and Lord William 


* If an neas had beheld that sight, well might he have sighed, as Virgil so finely 
tells us the hero did when the body of Hector was treated with similar barbarity. 
And may there not have been also an Hecuba and an Andromache, — the former 
to mourn for the captive gray-haired king, the latter for his son, not slain as Hee- 
tor was, in battle, but shot down in cold blood after having received a solemn prom- 
ise that his life should be spared ? 

* Ter circum Iliacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 

Exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles. 

Tum vero ingentem gemitum dat pectore ab imo 

Ut spolia, ut currus, utque ipsum corpus amici, 

Tendentem manus Priamum conspexit inermis.” 
The same excess of Christian vengeance, notwithstanding the boast of sparing the 
old man of eighty, — the descendant of the good Acbar, — reminds one of that 
touching passage where the gentle Hecuba asks the unhappy king, 

* Que mens tam dira, miserrime conjux, 

Impulit his cingi telis? aut quo ruis?” 
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Bentinck. Not that there were no usurpations or spoliations 
committed under their auspicies ; but, however sorely the peo- 
ple continued to be oppressed during their terms of office, and 
however much the native princes had to complain of in the 
wars fomented and supported against them, the administra- 
tions of these noblemen were mild and liberal in comparison 
with those of their predecessors. And they are entitled to 
the same distinction when compared with those who succeeded 
them. Hastings himself was scarcely more ready to violate 
treaties, or more greedy for annexation and plunder, than 
Lord Auckland, who projected the first invasion of Afghan- 
istan by English troops. This was one of the most wanton 
wars ever waged. The plan adopted was to involve Dost 
Mohammed, the reigning sovereign, in hostilities with Runjeet 
Singh, a Hindoo prince of the Punjaub, with whom the British 
were in nominal alliance. This afforded a pretext for march- 
ing an army of twenty-eight thousand men, aided by a con- 
tingent of six thousand Sikhs, into the heart of the country. 
So utterly unprepared were the Afghans for this unprovoked 
and treacherous invasion, that their principal cities were taken 
in detail, being incapable of eilicient resistance, — though the 
people fought like heroes in defence of their homes and their 
liberties. Dost Mohammed, having had no time to concen- 
trate his forces, was easily overpowered. ‘The usual promises 
of British friendship, protection, and support were made to 
him, on condition that he would cede the greater part of his 
kingdom to the invaders, or at least pay a large yearly tribute 
to the East India Company in addition to the expenses of the 
war; the alternative being, that he should be immediately de- 
posed from the sovereignty. Without any hesitation, he pre- 
ferred the latter alternative, scornfully telling his enemies that 
he would rather be without a crown for ever than sell his 
country to such masters. This was enough. He was im- 
mediately deposed in favor of Shah Soojah, who was ready 
to receive his orders from Calcutta, or, in other words, of 
whom it was known that he would prove a facile tool in the 
hands of the Company. In order to support the sovereign 
thus appointed, and that the tribute might be secure, garrisons 
of British troops were left in the principal towns. But while 
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the Governor-General was congratulating his employers on 
what he regarded as the approaching annexation of Afghan- 
istan, the Afghans rose simultaneously in insurrection, put 
Sir William McNaghten, the British Resident, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and several officers, to death, and expelled the British 
troops from the country with terrible slanghter. Of 4,500 sol- 
diers who left Cabul for Jelalabad on their way to Delhi, with 
more than three times that number of camp-followers, only 
one European (Dr. Brydon, a military surgeon) reached the 
first-named destination.* That the British soldiers fought 
bravely and well no one could deny. Sir Robert Sale’s de- 
fence of Jelalabad was an example of heroism worthy of a 
better cause; but it is not the less true, that in the records of 
invasions there is scarcely one that entailed such disaster and 
disgrace on all who took an active part in it. Had the Gov- 
ernor-General and his rapacious advisers been among the vic- 
tims, few impartial men acquainted with the circumstances 
would deny that they deserved their fate. Another army was 
sent the following year, with the avowed purpose of revenge. 
On this occasion numerous deeds of incredible barbarity were 
committed, as a punishment to the Afghans for having anni- 
hilated the British invading army in defence of their own rights 
and liberties. Several of the principal cities and towns, includ- 
ing Cabul, the capital, were set on fire, and property, private 
as well as public, was destroyed to a large amount. But it 
was of no use: the Afghans refused to bow their necks; the 
invaders had to withdraw a second time; and Afghanistan 
enjoys its independence of British domination to the present 
day. 

All this was of course well known throughout India; and 
it was not without its effect on the Sepoys. If they had 


* It is a singular commentary on the disinterestedness and sincerity of England 
in her interventions in the affairs of other states, that her avowed object in her re- 
cent invasion of Persia was to protect the rights and liberties of these very Afghans 
and their king. She did her best herself to appropriate all Afghanistan. Then, in 
a few years after her inglorious failure, the Shah takes possession of Herat, which 
had once formed an integral part of his kingdom, and the independence of which 
Persia had never recognized. Great Britain goes to war, however, as the champion, 
forsooth, of freedom and right! 
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never thought of a general mutiny before, is it not reasonable 
to believe that they began to think of it now? They were 
aware that Afghanistan was a small country compared with 
Hindostan,—a mere province. Yet they saw that the Af- 
ghans cut to pieces the flower of the English army, together 
with the Sikh auxiliaries; that the British were utterly un- 
able, with a very large force, to hold possession of that small 
territory ; that, in short, they had to make a precipitate flight 
from the country, first leaving some of their women as host- 
ages, and reluctantly to acknowledge its independence. This 
was something for an enslaved people to ponder upon; and 
they have never since been the same subservient slaves which 
they had previously been. A mutinous spirit soon became 
apparent among the Sepoys. They began to evince more 
sympathy with one another; the diflerent regiments became 
more intimate; and all showed less cheerful willingness to 
obey their European officers. We have abundant testimony 
on these points, and England was warned to beware. But 
she would not believe there was any danger. The journals 
of the day ridiculed the idea. The East India Company 
would not admit that any treatment could arouse the Hindoos 
to assert their rights. ‘To prove that these opinions were 
correct, and that those who looked into the future were 
mere alarmists, the Sepoys were represented as the most 
helpless and timid of men when left to themselves, or when 
not guided and encouraged by Europeans. As for the peo- 
ple generally, they were, forsooth, all cowards. One sailor 
landing from a ship and brandishing a stick over his head 
was sullicient to cause fifty Hindoos to ran away in terror of 
their lives. Such were the wisdom and foresight of men who, 
consistently enough, are still at a loss to discover any rational 
cause for the mutinies. 

The Sepoys were, at all events, not left much time to form 
extensive conspiracies after the Afghan war was over. It was 
necessary to perform striking exploits to wipe out the disgrace 
incurred in Afghanistan. ‘The British prestige being greatly 
damaged, it was necessary to repair it as soon as possible, 
Besides, Scinde was a beautiful country; and the Ameers, its 
rulers, had the reputation of being very rich. As for a pre- 
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text for invading the country, that was easily found. It was 
necessary merely to pretend that the Ameers were tyrants, 
and horribly oppressed their subjects, who consequently 
ought to have the blessings of British rule extended over 
them. ‘The Governor-General issues his decree accordingly. 
A large army is mustered, and, under the command of Sir 
Charles Napier, it proceeds with due despatch to butcher the 
Scindians for their own good. They, however, viewing the 
matter in a different light, offered all the opposition in their 
power. ‘They fought bravely in defence of their princes and 
themselves ; but after several battles their country was for- 
mally annexed, as many others had been before it. ‘Thanks 
to Sir Charles Napier’s humanity and sense of honor, this war 
was much less one of plunder and rapine than any previous 
forays on the part of the Honorable Company. But if no 
blood had been shed, and no dwelling burned, — in short, had 
nothing been done but to force on the people rulers whom 
they did not want, and whose avarice and rapacity were pro- 
verbial, — would not sufficient injustice have been perpetrated 
by the usurpers ? 

The annexation of Scinde did not seem to have much 
effect on the Sepoys, or on the Hindoo people in general. It 
did not restore the former prestige of the British arms. This 
was evident. The Sepoys commented on it freely; talked of 
Scinde as “a small place with a handful of people,’ — a peo- 
ple not so able or willing to fight as the Afghans. No notice 
was taken of these sarcastic comments at the time, any more 
than of the idle, harmless gossip of children. ‘They were as 
little thought of as the mysterious cakes which began to be cir- 
culated about the same time from station to station, from one 
end of Bengal to the other. Indeed, the authorities were too 
intent on spoliation to find leisure to pay much attention to 
anything else. 

If Scinde was a comparatively small country, the Punjaub 
was a large one. The owners of the former had the naviga- 
tion of the most important part of the Indus to themselves ; 
but by annexing the Punjaub they would have its whole 
course south of the Hindoo-Koosh Mountains, with all its 
tributaries. This project was formed before the Scindian war 
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was quite over. There were, however, serious difficulties in 
the way. The Sikhs were known from experience to be a very 
different people from their nearest southern neighbors. In 
short, it was necessary to make extensive preparations before 
attempting to attack them. ‘This task was reserved for Sir 
Henry Hardinge, who in 1844 was sent to succeed Lord 
Ellenborough. Runjeet Singh, the sovereign of the Punjaub, 
having died, his “ faithful allies,” the British, managed to fo- 
ment a quarrel among his heirs, so that two of them were put 
out of the way rather mysteriously. ‘The succession was then 
contested by several claimants ; and this aflorded an excellent 
opportunity for the wonted paternal interference of the British. 
They of course were actuated by no selfish interest. Their 
only concern, as usual, was for the welfare of the Sikhs, who 
were in danger of being unhappy under their own princes ; 
and the only way to save them was to force them at the can- 
non’s mouth and bayonet’s point to become liege subjects of 
the Honorable Company. Accordingly, all the instruments of 
destruction that could be spared throughout the Peninsula 
were in due time brought to bear upon them. Several san- 
guinary battles were fought, in some of which the British 
were totally defeated and routed. One memorable instance 
is the battle of Chillianwallah, fought on the 14th of January, 
1849, (exactly one year after the arrival of Dalhousie as Gov- 
ernor-General,) in which the British, according to their own 
accounts, lost nearly three thousand men, and had to make 
a very undignified retreat from the field. ‘This was new, and 
pretty conclusive, proof to the Sepoys that British invincibility 
was as much a fable as British disinterestedness ; and there 
is no doubt but they pondered on it accordingly. The in- 
vaders were forced to suspend hostilities. ‘They made a vir- 
tue of necessity, as usual, telling the Sikhs that they would 
not interfere any further. In the mean time, they were col- 
lecting troops from all parts of Eastern Hindostan; and as 
soon as they had an army which they knew could not be re- 
sisted with any serious eflect, they suddenly renewed the war. 
Some two or three battles were fought, in which the British 
were victorious; so that the heroic Sikhs, who had so often per- 
formed such prodigies of valor against superior numbers and 
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discipline, on the fields of Ferozepore, Aliwal, Sobraon, and 
Moultan, were compelled at last to submit their necks to the 
yoke of the Company, their country having been formally in- 
corporated with the British dominions on the 29th of March, 
1849. 

Before passing on to the wholesale spoliations of Lord 
Dalhousie, which culminated in the annexation of Oude, 
we will here pause to make a few observations on the 
modes adopted by the Indian government to convince the 
people on whom it thus forced its paternal services that it was 
for their intesest to be governed by Englishmen. The paid 
champions of the Company tell us that, in every instance, the 
people “ annexed” have been benefited by the change; but 
they forget to show how. ‘This indeed were impossible ; as 
any respectable history of British domination in India abun- 
dantly proves.“ The truth is, that Hindostan has _retro- 
graded in intelligence and civilization under English rule. 
Education, far from being encouraged, has had all kinds of 
obstacles thrown in its way. Even the Bramins of the pres- 
ent day do not know the use of the astronomical instruments 
which remain in those of their observatories that escaped the 
bombardments by the Company’s forces, nor can they under- 
stand many of their ancient books; and this increasing igno- 
rance on the part of the Hindoos is gravely put forward as a 
proof that the domination which caused it is essential for their 
well-being. No one acquainted with ethnological science 
or ancient history can deny that the Hindoos were among the 
earliest cultivators of the arts and sciences, and it will ever be 
a problem whether science is not more indebted to them than 
to the ancient Egyptians. Be this as it may, it is beyond 
question, that while our ancestors, whether we call them Sax- 
ons or Celts, were painting their naked bodies, and were as 
ignorant of letters as the rudest tribes of negroes discovered 
by Dr. Livingstone in his African travels, the Hindoos were in 
the enjoyment of a high state of civilization. Even the Greek 
philosophers, especially Pythagoras, derived much of their 


* “La ruine, la misére, l’'ancantissement des anciennes institutions, voila ce qui 
n'a cessé de marcher sur la trace des Anglais.” — L’Inde sous la Domination Anglaise, 


par le Baron de Pencheon, Vol. II. p. 226. 
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knowledge from the Hindoos. But we are told that all this 
had passed away before British rule was inaugurated in In- 
dia, — a statement which, however, is not correct. The ad- 
mirable university * and school systems, revived by the good 
Achar, the Louis XIV. of the Mogul empire, were still in active 
operation. But what remains of them now? And what sys- 
terms have been established in their stead ? 

The apologists for the Company’s rule assign as another 
reason for keeping the Hindoos in a state of servitude, that 
they are heathens, whom it is the mission of England to 
Christianize. ‘This is plausible; but nothing more, Far 
from taking any pains to induce the people to embrace Chris- 
tianity, and eschew idol-worship, the British government has 
actually encouraged idolatry in the most effectual and decided 
manner. ‘Thirty-nine years ago, a Sepoy who became a Chris- 
tian was dismissed at once from the Bengal army for having 
abjured his native faith. ‘The evidence that he had been bap- 
tized by the Rev. Mr. Fisher was conclusive ; and the delin- 
quent was sentenced accordingly, by a “ special court” held by 
order of Sir John Martindell, although there was no soldier in 
the regiment to which he belonged who bore a more excellent 
character. All who know anything about India are aware 
that large annual grants have been allowed by the Christian 
government of India for the support of Hindoo and Moham- 
medan temples. It was not until 1852 that a grant of land 
was substituted for the previous yearly tribute to the priests 
of Juggernaut. Indeed, it is incredible what vast sums are 
expended in this way; and the priests are obliged to furnish 
certificates that their respective idols have been properly at- 
tended to, before the money is paid by the local functionary 
of the government, whose duty it is to take care of such mat- 
ters. Mrs. Colin Mackenzie tells us that an annual Moham- 
medan festival had long been held in Delhi in honor of a 
Mohammedan saint, over whom the government had built a 


* See Sir William Jones’s Asiatic Researches, Vol. 11. p. 115 et seq. The Univer 
sity of Benares was so late as 1520 the largest in the world. In an observatory in 
the same city the Danes found an orrery representing the solar system almost ex- 
actly as it is now regarded. 
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magnificent tomb, as a means o° drawing pilgrims, and con- 
sequently money, to the city. 

Simple as their English masters had hitherto supposed the 
Hindoos to be, they have long been fully alive to the shameful 
injustice of the opium monopoly, —a monopoly that has not 
a single redeeming feature. All who cultivate the poppy are 
obliged, under ruinous penalties, to furiish every particle of 
the opium which it yields to the government, at its own price. 
Not only is any reserve seized upon and confiscated, but the 
party in whose possession it is found is ever after debarred 
from cultivating the poppy. The drug thus obtained by force 
is sold at auction at Calcutta by the government, and in 
recent years has brought a clear annual profit of not less than 
8 25,000,000. 

Every one is aware what has been done to swell up the 
opium revenue to this amount. Every one remebers the war 
waged against China to compel the Chinese government to 
permit the use of the poisonous drug. For fifty years the im- 
portation of opium had been prohibited under severe penalties 
in China. But the East India Company did not care for this ; 
for it kept a fleet in the Chinese Seas for the express purpose 
of smuggling the contraband article into all the sea-ports. 
The Emperor remonstrated, protested, and warned against the 
continuance of the practice, in vain. ‘The merchants, both 
native and foreign, were cautioned against purchasing the 
opium on pain of confiscation. All these eflorts were made 
by the Chinese government, not because its own revenue was 
diminished, or in any way endangered, by the trailic, but be- 
cause it was found that the drug entailed incalculable evil on 
the people; in short, that it was corrupting their morals and ° 
destroying their lives. At length, the Emperor made a des- 
perate eflort to save his people. Commissioner Lin caused 
the seizure of 20,283 chests, valued at $ 10,000,000. Does any 
one believe that, if the Chinese had systematically set the laws 
of England at defiance in a similar manner in her own ports, 
after numerous solemn warnings, that confiscation would have 
been the only punishment inflicted upon them? But this did 
not save Canton from being bombarded, nor prevent the Brit- 
ish from butchering the Chinese and destroying their property 
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on as extensive a scale as possible, until the Emperor con- 
sented to bribe his enemies in order to prevent further loss of 
life and destruction of property. 

This, teo, had its effect in India. It did much towards restor- 
ing the prestige of the British arms. Those who, owing to 
the recent reverses of the English in wars with some of the 
Hindoo princes, had begun, as already intimated, to calculate 
the chances of success in a well-planned insurrection, now 
grew dillident again. ‘They knew very well that China was 
a large and populous empire; and their English masters 
spared no pains to make them understand that they had ac- 
complished wonderful exploits in the opium war. In the 
mean time the unfortunate Hindoo people were oppressed 
to the utmost verge of endurance by the ruthless tax-gath- 
erers of the Company, who, if resisted, had only to call on 
the troops ot the nearest station to aid them in their ex- 
actions. 

Were we to assume that the government is actuated, as its 
interested champions pretend, by an honest solicitude for the 
welfare of the people, in compelling them to surrender their 
opium crop for about one third of its market value, will the 
same reasoning apply to the salt monopoly? Is the salt so 
heavily taxed only for fear the people might injure themselves 
by eating it to excess? Is East Indian salt intoxicating or 
5 poisonous? Would there be danger that its free use would 
ruin the moral and physical health of the Hindoos? Is it not 
one of the commonest necessaries of life? Undoubtedly; and 
this is precisely the reason why it is so heavily taxed. ‘The 
people are so wretchedly poor, that a tax on mere luxuries 
would hardly aflect them at all, and it would put but little 
into the coflers of the Company; whereas those who can 
aflord anything will try to procure salt. Hence it is that 
from this one article the government of India derives, accorc- 





ing to its own admission, an annual revenue of over twelve 
million dollars. It is not too much to say, that nine tenths of 
this sum comes from the miserable, half-naked, half-starved 
cultivators of the soil. It were needless to add anything, even 
if we had space, on this branch of the subject. Sutlice it to 
direct the attention of the reader to the mode of levying and 
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collecting the land tax, as described by Sir Hector Munro.* 
The government arrogates to itself the right of doing as it 
likes with the ryots,— letting land to them and evicting 
them from the same at pleasure, as if they had no claim on 
their own soil. Nay, its commonest bailiffs or sub-collectors 
have the power of turning industrious, honest families out of 
their little holdings and tents, and forcing them to seek shel- 
ter in the jungles among the wild beasts; and this is often 
done for reasons altogether independent of the non-payment 
of the land tax. 

Who forgets what rejoicings there were less than two years 
ago for all that Lord Dalhousie had done for England? No 
praise was too high for his lordship then, —no honor too 
great. ‘There were those, however,—the honest and gener- 
ous, — who raised their voice against his spoliations, and 
who did not hesitate to say that there would be a day of 
reckoning. Exceptions of a similar character were to be 
found among the daily and periodical press of Great Britain, 
—journals and quarterlies which earnestly denounced the 
annexation policy. It is worthy of remark how different was 
the tone of the publications north from those south of the 
Tweed on this subject; and the same difference has been 
maintained to the present day. The London papers and 
periodicals which were most in favor of annexation rather 
avoided dwelling on “the successes” of Dalhousie. It was 
easy to see that they were ashamed of the business. But to 
the praises by the Edinburgh press there were no bounds. 
Those in Blackwood’s Magazine may be taken as a fair 
specimen of the whole. In the number for August, 1856, 
there is an article entitled “India under Lord Dalhousie,” 
which, even at the time of its publication, was a curiosity in 
literature. According to the writer, whatever his lordship 
did in the spoliation of the Punjaub, Pegu, Nagpore, and 
Oude, was great, masterly, noble. ‘Thus we were told that 
“No Indian Viceroyalty, brilliant as many of them have 
been, will bear comparison with that of Lord Dalhousie. He 
has won himself a foremost place, not only among British 


* See also Capper’s Three Presidencies of India, p. 260 et seq. 
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statesmen, but among the true rulers of mankind in all ages. 
The bread which he cast on the waters ‘ in patient confidence’ 
has been ‘found again.” So it has been found with a 
vengeance. In short, according to the writer, he was a 
second Alexander,—a greater genius than Julius Cesar or 
Napoleon. But being human he had one fault,—he was 
too generous! In the December number for the same year 
there is a similar article, entitled “Our Indian Empire,” not 
to mention the very unmanly attack in the October number, 
entitled “ A New Una,” on the queen of Oude, who had 
crossed the seas in the vain hope of obtaining justice from 
Queen Victoria and. her Parliament. ‘The world was in- 
formed, in the paper styled “Our Indian Empire,” that “a 
grave error” might be committed for want of due discrimina- 
tion, inasmuch as native princes were still allowed to rule 
over fifty millions of people, while Great Britain was at the 
trouble and expense of * protecting” all. But this was not 
the only “ grave error” which the Company was warned 
against. It was also cautioned against pensions. “ It will 
hardly be credited,” says the writer, “by the English publie, 
that a million and a half sterling is annually due from the 
sore-pressed Indian treasury to a dozen deposed Nawabs and 
Rajahs and their families, or to the descendants of the same, 
for ever, unless by good fortune they become extinct.” This, we 
hardly need say, simply means that all should be annexed, and 
that the plundered native princes should be thrown on the 
world to starve (as, indeed, several of them have been), like 
the poor cultivators of the soil. 

Assuming this to be the voice of Scotland, who would in- 
fer from it, we may ask in passing, that she herself had ever 
felt the iron heel of England,—that there were such fields 
within her borders as Bannockburn and Culloden, that there 
had been such a massacre as that of Glencoe, that almost in 
ou: own time her hardy, industrious sons have been slaugh- 
tered like wild beasts by the Duke of Cumberland (the son of 
the king of England), who has received from English his- 
torians the well-merited title of “royal butcher,”’* or that 


* Macaulay's History of England; History of England by Lord Mahon 
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her patriots and poets had with so much feeling and elo- 
quence denounced her English oppressors?" It is the priv- 
ilege of Scotland to be content with her position as an 
English province, or an appendage to the British crown. 
We have no right to complain if she chooses to pay millions 
to England for ruling her, and to send the money to London 
that ought to be spent in Edinburgh; but gravely to argue 
that Great Britain should annex every country she can seize, 
and despoil its rulers and people, is quite another matter. 
What is called the conservative press in Ireland not un- 
frequently displays a zeal somewhat similar to that of Black- 
wood. The Dublin University Magazime is quite patriotic in 
the British sense, and very much concerned for “ our Indian 
empire,” though it does not go so far as to counsel whole- 
sale robbery, with its Northern contemporary. But the Lon- 
don Quarterly, the British Quarterly, and the Westminster 
Review, to their honor be it said, are much fairer and more 
liberal in discussing the relations between the oppressor 
and the oppressed, the reason of which probably is, that the 
English publications are not afraid of being suspected of 


* Smollett, although in the British service as surgeon’s mate, was so much in- 
censed at the barbarities of the Duke of Cumberland, after the battle of Culloden, 
that he wrote as follows, in his heart-stirring poem entitled “ The Tears of Scot- 
land,” in 1746 : — 

“While the warm blood bedews my veins, 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 
Resentment of my country’s fate 
Within my filial breast shall beat ; 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

My sympathizing verse shall flow 
‘Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy vanished peace, thy laurels torn.’” 

Still more earnest and bitter, if possible, is Robert Burns, nearly fifty years 
later : — 

‘By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

Sut they shall be free! 


“ Lay the proud usurpers low ! 


Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty ’s in every blow ! 
Let us do, or die!” 
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sympathy with the Hindoos, while those of Scotland and 
Ireland that wish to stand well with the stronger side must 
avoid all appearance of “disaffection.” Even the ‘Times, 
which has never been much distinguished for scrupulous- 
ness, has ceased to defend the spoliations of Lord Dalhousie. 
Those who knew most of India, and whose opinions were of 
most value, have always been opposed to the annexation 
policy. Among them we may name such men as Welling- 
ton, Wellesley (his brother), Munro, Malcolm, Metcalfe, Na- 
pier, D'Israeli, Elphinstone, and Lord John Russell. The 
prevailing sentiment of the British people has been equally 
adverse to the same policy. Scarcely a public meeting has 
been held in London within the last sixty years for the pur- 
pose of discussing the condition of India, without Englishmen 
coming forward to denounce the rapacious tyranny and in- 
iquitous spoliations of the East India Company. Nor have 
they ceased to do so since the breaking out of the present 
rebellion. We find that at a large and respectable meeting 
held at the London Tavern on the 9th of December last, for 
the advocacy of Indian reform, Mr. Philmore, one of the prin- 
cipal speakers, used the following language : — 

“ The Company had openly and in the most immoral manner carried 
on what by a species of euphemism was called the policy of annexation, 
— in other words, seized upon everything they found it convenient to 
seize, —and by so doing they had made us the object of suspicion and 
distrust to every native of India. Oude, it was said, was misgoverned. 
The people did not think so; and Wilson, the great authority in history, 
and in the pay of the Company itself, thought with them.” 

The same usurpations have been a common theme with 
English clergymen. The writer of this paper has often heard 
them denounced from the pulpit, with solemn warnings of the 
retribution which sooner or later they would be sure to bring. 
We find in the London Daily News a portion of a sermon 
delivered at Northampton, England, on the 11th of October, 
in which the following remarks occur: — 

“The late unjust annexation of the Punjaub, Berar, and Pegu, by 
Lord Dalhousie, were deeds at which Christian men stood aghast ; and 
the nefarious grasp of the remaining portion of the kingdom of Oude 
seemed to fill up the measure of our iniquities. Fifty years of faithful 
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alliance, of stanch adherence to the British power, through every 
fluctuation of its fortune, did not suffice to save Oude from the midnight 
attack on her capital, which was the death-blow of her independence. This 
late act it was which precipitated Indian resentment and turned against 
us the arms of our Sepoy soldiers.” 

Every word of this is emphatically true. Malcolm Lewis, 
Esq., in his pamphlet entitled, “ Has Oude been worse gov- 
erned by its native Princes than our Indian Territory by Lead- 
enhall Street ?” says: —“ Whether considered as a measure 
of political expediency, or as one founded on the ‘ holy’ object 
of interference for the benefit of the people, in either case a 
justification is sought in vain.” Such is the candid admission 
of a man who had lately occupied the position of second judge 
of the Sudder Court of Madras. The British Quarterly for 
January last speaks of the modern Christian depredator as fol- 
lows : — 

“Lord Dalhousie left India in October, 1856, and of most of the dis- 
asters that have since occurred he was a proximate, if not indeed the 
promoting cause. He had done the harshest things that had ever been 
consummated by any Governor-General of India, and had stooped, as 
Mr. Mead says, to the pettiest reprisals upon personal enemies. ..... 
Yet the man so self-indulgent in his own regard could be positively dis- 
honest, not merely in his aggressive and ambitious, but in his financial 
policy. When he found the game of annexation did not pay, he turned 
on the fund-holder with a view to fresh predatory achievements, and 
descended to the dishonesty of robbing government creditors of one per 
cent of the interest they were entitled to by a Jesuitical offer of repay- 
ment, which he well knew the East India Company was not in a posi- 
tion to discharge.” 

To these honest and fearlessly expressed opinions of Eng- 
lishmen on the subject of Lord Dalhousie’s “ magnificent 
conquests,” as the ‘Times and Blackwood’s Magazine used 
so grandiloquently to style his Lordship’s depredations on 
his neighbors’ property, we add the following extract from 
an English paper which has always manfully and nobly 
vindicated the cause of the oppressed : — 

“ Not only did Lord Dalhousie seize upon the territories of Indian 
princes, but he could not keep his hands off the shawls and trinkets of 
their women. is subordinate instruments were permitted to carry out 
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the annexations in a spirit of paltry plunder, and with @ vulgar brutality 
that would have disgraced a sheriff's officer. Even the very sheep and 
cattle and household furniture were sold for the benefit of government. 
We will cite one instance. Some three years ago a visitor to the shop 
of Messrs. Hamilton & Co. of Calcutta might have been startled at the 
appearance of the usually neat and trim place. It wore the aspect of 
a pawnbroker’s window. Littered about were shawls and scarfs that 
had been worn, gold and silver plate that had been used, second-hand 
jewelry, gold and silver pipes that had been smoked. A stranger 
would have thought that some burglar had entered the house of an 
Indian nobleman, had plundered his Zenena, and had cajoled these re- 
spectable tradesmen into purchasing the stolen goods. Ile would not 
have been far wrong, but the thief was a very distinguished one. Eng- 
land, that mighty nation upon whose dominion the sun never sets, the 
wealthiest nation in the world,— England in the person of her viceroy, 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, had passed by the dwelling-place of the 
royal widows of Nagpore, — had peeped in, and seeing that their scarfs 
were interwoven with threads of silver and threads of gold, seeing that 
their pipes and platters were formed of the same precious metals, and 
that their jewels, if rudely set, were of great value, England had slily 
whipt the precious toys from their shelf and put them in her pocket! 
The disgraceful litter defiling the shop of Hamilton & Co. was — we 
can use no worthier word — Lord Dalhousie’s swag from Nagpore. 

“The annexation of Nagpore was founded upon failure of heirs. 
Therefore we not only took the kingdom, but the trinkets of the queens, 
All was sold, down to their sheep and bullocks. ‘The case of Oude was 
worse. Let Sir James Ilogg say what he will, there was a breach of a 
distinct, unmistakable treaty. Yet the same game of petty peculation 
was played over again. Llorses, sheep, cows, tigers, elephants, and 
armory went to the hammer. The people marked their indignation 
by refusing to buy, and the things went for a song. The complaints of 
30,000 Sepoys of the country were disregarded, and Lord Dalhousie, in 
his Minute, ventured to hope that the results of his rule would not be 
thought ‘unprofitable or disappointing.” The result, however, has been 
the rebellion.” 

No rebukes were ever more richly merited. The compar- 
ison of Satan reproving sin was never more in point, than 
when Great Britain was shedding her crocodile tears for “ the 
down-trodden Neapolitans.” Well she knew that the Neapol- 
itan dungeons were no worse than those of Austria, or than 
the French penal settlements in South America or Africa; 


15 * 
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nay, she was well aware that not one of the three was guilty 
of such enormities as she was herself. ‘The king of Naples 
was singled out for correction, not because he was worse than 
the Emperor of the French or the Emperor of Austria, for he 
was not as bad as either, but because he was not so strong, — 
because he was weak, it was thought he could be bullied, like 
King Otho of Greece. It would have been well for England 
had she taken the advice she got then, given as it was with 
reproach and scorn. But she was too hardened in iniquity. 
Had it been otherwise, the new disclosures just then made of 
the barbarous tortures still carried on in India would have 
induced her to adopt some measures for the relief of the 
Hindoos, — they would at least have constrained her to put 
an end for ever to the torture system ; for the journals through- 
out Europe were filled with the sworn testimony of its vic- 
tims, —testimony corroborated by Englishmen. The evidence 
thus taken filled two large volumes. And with these proofs 
of her iniquities before the world, — showing that the most 
cruel, most disgusting, and most unnatural modes of punish- 
ment, used for the purpose of wringing money from the poor, 
were identically the same as those so eloquently described by 
Burke sixty-three years previously, with the exception that 
some new instruments of torture had been since invented by 
British genius, — with this undeniable testimony of human 
suffering without a name, inflicted wantonly under her au- 
thority, —she “remonstrates” in defence of the assassins 
and lazzaroni of Italy, and at the same time is very much 
concerned to send the Gospel to the heathen! Could the 
arch-fiend himself, as described by Dante or Milton, play the 
hypocrite with more consummate impudence? And yet it 
was nothing new on the part of the British government and 


its worthy representatives in India, 


‘* Who armed at once with prayer-books and with whips, 
Blood on their hands and Scripture on their lips, 
Tyrants by creed and torturers by text, 
Make ‘his life hell in honor of the neat!” 
It is needless to examine into the causes of the present re- 
bellion at further length. ‘They are as obvious as those of the 
explosion which takes place when the match is,applied to the 
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loaded cannon. As already remarked, it is vain to affect sur- 
prise at the insurrection. What is strange is that the Sepoys 
refrained so long from turning their arms against the oppres- 
sors and plunderers of their country. There is not one impar- 
tial historian of British India who has not been astonished at 
the patient endurance of the Hindoos under the rule whose 
character we have here but imperfectly sketched. Nor is there 
any especial credit due to those who have predicted that the 
day of retribution would come, if the Hindoos continued to be 
treated thus worse than slaves. The most ordinary foresight 
— nay, common sense — was a suflicient qualification for a 
prophecy like this. It did not require so great a mind as that 
of Burke, Fox, or Wellington. But the insatiable love of gold 
on the part of the British, and the remarkably submissive char- 
acter of the Hindoos, rendered warnings, no matter whence 
they came, ineffectual. Some fourteen years ago the Baron 
de Pencheon wrote a valuable work on India, in two volumes, 
which attracted much attention in Europe at the time for its 
bold, though sensible and moderate, views on the condition of 
Hindostan under English rule, but which was, nevertheless, 
much abused by the London press because it told unpalatable 
truths. It is interesting now to examine the statements of 
the clear-headed Baron. After having graphically described 
the oppressive and cruel conduct of the government, and in- 
dicated the bitter, implacable resentment of its victims, the 
author says: — 

“La soumission apparente, avee lequelle l'Inde supporte le joug de 
C Angleterre peut, sans doute, paraitre en contradiction avee ce qui pre- 
cede. L’insurrection est la dernitre des peuples opprimés, comme le 
canon celle des rois absolus. Mais ces protestations sanglantes et armées 
elles-mémes n’ont pas manqué contre le pouvre dominateur de I’'Inde.” — ° 
LT’ Inde sous la Domination Anglaise, Vol. I. p. 227. 

The same writer draws a parallel between the condition of 
India and that of Ireland under British rule. In doing so, he 
proves that he well understands the grievances and wrongs of 
both countries. The parallel is singularly correct, — only too 
true. 

“En revanche il est un autre pais qui se préte complitement a cette 
comparison ; c'est ('Irlande. [Rien ne saurait étre plus curieux que 
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dexaminer comment une situation sociale, pour ainsi dire, tdentique, 
se manifeste dans ces deux contrées situces A trois milles lieues l'une 
de l'autre, appertenant & des religions, 4 des races, & des climats si 
différents, séparces par les abimes de locéan, en quelque sort par le 
monde entire, qui ne se touchent que par un point, ua seul, leur sujetion 
a U Angleterre.” — Vol. II. pp- 104, 405. 

There is, perhaps, this difference between the two English 
dependencies, — that for the last quarter of a century the Irish 
have not been openly subjected to physical torture, — that is, 
further than to pull down the houses over their heads, or the 
like, when they have been unable to furnish the required 
amount of money; but to counterbalance this, the Hindoos 
have not been forced to die of hunger on so large a scale as 
their Hibernian fellow-suflerers. 

We should not have deemed it necessary, even if we had 
space, to enter into details as to the incidents of the war, since, 
so far as the facts have been allowed to transpire, if facts we 
may call them, they are already familiar to our readers from 
the daily journals. Although without the performance of ac- 
tual miracles, — which are not common in our day, — it would 
have been impossible for the Sepoys to be so often annihilated 
as has been currently reported, and still to continue to fight 
bloody battles, — sometimes remaining undisputed masters 
of the field, —we think there is little doubt that, with the 
large, well-disciplined forces now in the country, England will 
ultimately succeed in restoring her rule in India. But the 
Hindoos will never again submit so tamely to her yoke as 
they have in times past. This, by itself, will be a beneficial 
result of the rebellion, because it will teach England that, if 
she wishes her power to endure, she must relax her tyranny ; 
she must not allow princes and people alike to be robbed and 
outraged as they have hitherto been; she must, in fact, treat 
even the despised ryots as men endowed with human rights 
and privileges. An amelioration of the political condition of 
the people must certainly be eflected without delay, if Hindos- 


tan is to remain a British dependency. ‘Then the rebellion, 
with all its enormities, will not have been in vain, — nay, it 
will have done incalculable good. It will be a warning to the 
oppressor that human endurance and submission have their 
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limits, — no matter who the suflerers are, what race they be- 
long to, what latitude and longitude they live in, or what is 
the hue of their complexion. 

Let us hope that there will be no more of those butcheries 
still threatened for the purpose of revenge against such of the 
Sepoys as may fall into the hands of their masters. No out- 
rages on the part of the former, not even those at Cawnpore, 
would justify such revenge. It is much better for England 
herself to adopt a mild policy. This she ought to understand 
by this time. In every instance, executions under cireum- 
stances of peculiar barbarity have exasperated to recklessness 
those whom they were intended to intimidate. Nor will the 
opinion of the world, or of posterity, justify any harsh treat- 
ment of the unfortunate princes who are now in British ens- 
tody, and whose only crime has been the wish to regain the 
thrones of their ancestors, with the consent of the people, who 
have the best right to say who shall or shall not occupy them. 
Too much, indeed, has already been done in this way. Deeper 
stains have been left by the murder of the young princes at 
Delhi than can be effaced in a century. Yet it is gravely dis- 
cussed by the English journals whether the king of Delhi 
himself —a man upwards of eighty years of age, scarcely 
able to rise from his couch — ought not also to be executed! 
It is impossible to believe that any civilized nation — even 
England, chargeable as she is with many crimes against the 
a deed 





weak — would be guilty of so barbarous a deed, 
which would have disgraced Attila, or Alaric, in his worst 
days, — although the old man is still talked of as if his doom 
were sealed, and it were desirable to prepare the public mind 
for his death. Judging from the treatment given to the princes, 
and the outrages committed even on their dead bodies, it is 
not to be supposed that the ex-king has at best been very 
gently handled. If he has been allowed to re-enter his own 
dwelling after being bereaved in so summary a manner of those 
most dear to him on earth, we fear it was too much in the 
spirit of Orestes in the Electra of Sophocles, when forcing 
AXgisthus into the palace in order to kill him in the same 
apartment in which he had murdered Agamemnon ;— 
Xwpois dy eiow obv Taye. Adyar yap ot 
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It is much wiser for England to talk about general amnes- 
ties than general executions. There have been quite enough 
of the latter. Moreover, threats of vengeance will no longer 
divert public attention from what the people of India suf- 
fered before the rebellion; indeed, they should have had 
no such effect from the beginning. But it is always well 
for those who would gain sympathy to make loud com- 
plaints, showing how wantonly and barbarously they have 
been assailed. The outrages at Cawnpore, revolting as they 
were in themselves, have been turned to good account in this 
way. [ver since they became generally known, England 
has been iooked upon as the injured party, while the Hindoos 
have been regarded as no better than a race of demons. Few 
have paused to inquire what were the circumstances of the 
case ; or what provocations the Sepoys, or the Hindoo people, 
had received, to prompt them to such deeds, Still fewer have 
recognized the position of England as that of a robber; while 
the Hindoos were the parties robbed. In this view, the ques- 
tion arises, Are robbers to be treated like ordinary people? Is 
it suflicient to talk to them, or to throw tufts of grass at them, 
as the farmer at the apple-stealing boy in the fable?) When 
they become formidable, and are daily committing greater 
and greater depredations, setting their victims at defiance, are 
they still entitled to be treated according to the laws of civil- 
ized warfare? In short, who, on finding a robber breaking 
into his house, —the same burglar who perhaps had often 
despoiled him before, and who, he knows, is as ready to take 
his life as his money,— who, in a case of this kind, will 
be very scrupulous as to the means by which he tries to rid 
himself of the intruder, and to let his accomplices see that it 
is better for them to follow some honest business? It is, 
indeed, unutterably sad, that innocent women and children 
should have been butchered as they were at Cawnpore ; but 
their blood, after all, is on the heads of their own countrymen, 
who by their systematic oppression and cruelty had excited 
intense and deadly hatred against all who speak their lan- 
guage. This is undoubtedly the light in which the future 
historian must view the whole matter. 

Russia has not been a careless spectator of all that has been 
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passing in India; nor will she be slow to take advantage of 
any opportunity that may present itself of superseding England 
on the Indus and the Ganges. But to say that it was she 
that caused the present war is absurd. Whole armies of * Rus- 
sian emissaries” could not have excited such implacable 
internecine hatred ; in short, nothing could have done so but 
the tears and blood which were so long wrung from the peo- 
ple with their hard-earned money. ‘There are those who say, 
Let the British government rule India itself, and all will be 
right; as if the Kast India Company, so far as governing is 
concerned, were aught more than a cloak of darkness for the 
British ministry wherein to hide its Eastern iniquities. It has 
been very convenient to throw the blame of all unjustifiable 
acts, all glaring robberies, on the Court of Directors; although 
not a single province has been annexed, not a single prince 
deposed, not a single wrong of. any magnitude committed, at 
least since 1830, which had not the previous sanction of the 
same power that rules “ the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 


Arr. IX. — Sermons, preached at Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 
By the late Rev. Frenerick W. Roperrson, M. A., the In- 
cumbent. First Series. Boston: Ticknorand Fields. 1857. 
12mo. pp. 372. 


Wuen this volume first appeared, we expressed our high 
appreciation of its merits, as the memorial of a vigorous, ear- 
nest, and etlicient mind, energized by profound religious faith, 
yet wholly free from the restraints of ecclesiasticism and dog- 
matism. We then referred, with emphatic commendation, to 
the “ Advent Lectures ” on * The Grecian” and * 'The Roman” 
elements in the culture of the ancient world, considered in 
their relation to Christianity, in the preparation which they fur- 
nished for its reception, and in their deficiencies, which vould 
be supplemented only by a ‘Teacher from heaven. In the 
treatment of the topics for inquiry thus opened, Mr. Robertson 
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accords much more nearly with the most enlightened of the 
Christian Fathers than with the generality of modern divines. 
Such men as Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and Ori- 
gen occupied, with regard to the Pagan philosophies and re- 
ligions, a position as catholic and generous as that of more 
recent Christian believers has been narrow and _ prejudiced. 
They maintained, with St. Paul, that “ God left not himself 
without witness” on the earth; that the same divine spirit 
which spake through the Hebrew prophets breathed upon the 
universal heart of man; and that the classic beliefs and rit- 
uals, no less than the God-given law of Moses, had their 
assigne | oflice in preparing the human race for the coming of 
the Messiah, both by the half-truths which they embodied, and 
by the inquiries and wants which they awakened, but could 
not satisfy. 

We propose, in the following paper, to consider the classi- 
cal mythologies in the aspect in which they are presented by 
Mr. Robertson; and while we pursue our own independent 
line of thought, we shall freely avail ourselves of such sub- 
sidiary arguments or illustrations as may be suggested by his 
discourses. 

The Greek and Roman mythologies, often identified and 
confounded in the popular mind, and not always distinguished 
from each other by those who ought to know better, have many 
points of resemblance, but full as many striking contrasts. 
They were probably of common origin, though Niebuhr dis- 
credits the long current belief that the Etruscans, from whom 
Rome derived her gods and ritual, were of Greek descent. 
Certainly the parallelism between the two religions, and their 
respective clusters of myths, is close enough to designate them 
as offshoots from one stalk, while they present all the diversi- 
ties which might be anticipated from the wide difference of 
soil, climate, and national genius. They are the noblest of 
all forms of idolatry, and their whole character shows that, if 
mankind started with a knowledge of the one God, the de- 
generacy was arrested in Greece and Italy at an earlier stage 
than elsewhere. Indeed, the Scriptural narrative, which attrib- 
utes a pure faith and worship to the infancy of our race, is 
strikingly confirmed by the fact that classic fuble goes back to 
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the theogony, — the birth of the gods, — thus implying a time 
when they were not. 

There are certain records in the introductory portion of the 
book of Genesis, which throw light on the modes in which 
polytheism superseded primitive monotheism. The author of 
that book carefully designates the inventors of the various 
arts, such as music, metallurgy, tent-making, cattle-breeding, 
wine-manufacturing, and it is with an evident relish that he 
traces most of these arts to the despised posterity of Cain, 
and, as to the last-named, commemorates the sin and shame 
it brought upon one worthily descended, and in all other trans- 
actions honored and revered. He also defines with the utmost 
minuteness the parentage of the world’s fathers, and takes 
especial care to tell the precise number of years that each lived, 
and then to say in express words that he died. The writer's 
manifest purpose in these details was to preclude man-worship 
by affixing the stamp of humanity, and, when possible, the 
stigma of its worst types , on the very men who otherwise 
could not have failed to become objects of worship. iw here 
no record of this sort existed, the earliest inventors, discoverers, 
heads of families, and planters of colonies, naturally grew into 
gods. ‘Their deeds — marvellous at the outset, and often 
appearing supernatural, because the like had not been seen be- 
fore — became more and more wonderful as they passed from 
mouth to mouth, and from father to son. The slow stages 
by which an invention took shape were forgotten, and the 
century which its development may have occupied was fore- 
shortened into a day or a moment, thus betokening an achieve- 
ment beyond human genius, and possible only for a god. 
The exploit due to the prowess of an entire tribe was at- 
tached by tradition to its leader, and of course implied in 
him superhuman strength and endurance. Of a race or a 
colony, the name of the ancestor or the founder alone sur- 
vived, and around his sole memory clustered in exaggerated 
forms all the strange experiences, and daring deeds, and fierce 
conflicts, and triumphs over rude nature and savage beasts, 
which belonged to the whole primitive history of the race or 
colony, thus crowning the single head with attributes which 
could not be less than divine. Meanwhile the statistics of 
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personal history — the dates which would have stood stub- 
bornly in the way of apotheosis — wer: lost. There was no 
register of the birth of the hero, the inventor, or the ancestor, 
and the inference was obvious to minds of omnivorous cre- 
dulity that he had no mortal father, but sprang from the soil, 
or rose from the sea, or came down from the heavens, or was 
the joint offspring of a god and a human maiden. ‘The cir- 
cumstances of his death, too, were forgotten, and the conclusion 
was that he did not die, but that, when his work was finished, 
he vanished among the stars, and became thenceforth a presid- 
ing deity over the fortunes of men. Gradually these human 
forms usurped the whole realm of the Divine providence ; and, 
at first worshipped as subordinate divinities, they thrust the 
idea of the one Creator to an ever-greater distance from the 
familiar thought of men, till at length he became the mere 
Father of the gods, superior to them in years alone, and less 
than they in all else, inasmuch as what might have been his 
distinguishing attributes had all ,been monopolized by the 
crowding ranks of his posterity. / 

This was undoubtedly the earliest form of false worship. 
From this, religion pursued two separate routes. Where the 
arts of design were cultivated, man-worship became idolatry, 
— was crystallized in forms of strength and beauty, enshrined 
in massive and elaborate temples, and endowed with a fixed 
and eflicient power over successive generations. ‘The images 
that became the centres of devotion preserved the names of 
the deified mortals, and grouped around them in perpetuity 
the several clusters of myths belonging to them respectively. 
Thus mythologies like those of Greece and Rome were con- 
solidated. On the other hand, where man-worship failed of 
the early ministry of ari, the myths that had sustained it 
grew more and more vague and shadowy, vast and grotesque, 
till at length human names could no longer be their nucleus. 
They then attached themselves to the occult forces of nature, 
to the stars and the elements, to the mysterious instincts of 
animals, to whatever excited wonder, awe, terror, or even dis- 
gust. ‘Thus with the imaginative and dreamy Asiatics the 
sun and the celestial luminaries, fire and air, became gods ; 


the more grovelling Egyptians bowed in religious homage 
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before the intractable crocodile, adored the intelligence whose 
workings they could not trace or baffle in the domestic ani- 
mals around them, and were subdued into worship by the 
seemingly self-created life and self-urged growth of the leek 
and the onion; while nations of still lower culture grouped 
fragments of myths into incongruous and often terrible com- 
binations of attributes, to which they ultimately gave the 
mockery of form in rude and misshapen images of wood or 
stone, 

We see, then, that the classic mythologies represent the 
earliest departure from primitive theism. } And they retained 
Within them the germ of the very truth of which Christianity 
is the full development. Theirs was the worship of humanity ; 
and there can be intelligent worship only of what is human, 
—of attributes of which we are conscious in « uarselves. 
Christian devotion is the worship of God in Christ, — of 
God as incarnate and manifest in sinless, perfected, glorified 
humanity. The classical mythology, on the other hand, was 
the worship of man as he is, mingled good and evil; now 
benign, now rapacious ; now pure, now lustful or inebriate ; 
now just and covenant-keeping, now treacherous and false. 
It deified alike every noble virtue and foul appetite and vile 
passion. Yet a purer worship of a personal God could not 
have supplanted this piebald man-worship, till “the Word 
till the God-man appeared ; and his otlice, 


, 


was made flesh,’ 
in representing a divine personality which can be adored 
without degradation and detriment to the worshipper, is in 
itself of suflicient magnitude to account for the entire ap- 
paratus of prophecy and miracle, and is the antecedent con- 
dition of his functions as Reformer, Redeemer, and Sane- 
tifier. 

The Grecian religion was pre-eminently the worship of 
beauty, first in the human form, then and thence in the whole 
realm of nature and art. The well-proportioned (70 ovppe- 
Tpov), harmonious (ro dppoviov), and becoming (70 Tp€7or), 
constituted ideal excellence according to the standard of the 
Greeks. Their highest epithet fora good and noble act was 
beautiful (xados); and the very name they used to denote 
the universe («ocuos) means primarily symmetry of form and 
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parts, — thus indicating that the Grecian mind recoiled from 
those sublime, thought-transcending conceptions of the crea- 
tion in which otherraces rejoiced, and would admit into its 
system only such spaces as it could measure with the eye, 
globe in the fancy, and contemplate as it might some work of 
human art. ‘There was indeed everything in Greece to nour- 
ish this love of beauty. ‘The A®gean, studded with vine-clad 
islands; the sinuous coast, now towering into promontories 
that bathe their heads in the clouds and their feet in the deep, 
now thrusting peninsulas of verdure into arms of the sea that 
almost meet behind them; the rivers stealing their way with 
trembling haste, like wood-nymphs chased by fauns; the 
numerous fountains, in whose leaping waters the stars danced 
in circles and the trees waved and rustled; the hills decked 
with fillets and streamers of azure mist; the atmosphere, 
clear and bracing, inviting life in the open air, and wooing 
man as the intermediary between him and nature, — all 
wrought upon the national mind, rendering it sensuous in its 
conceptions, giving it archetypes in outward forms for what- 
ever appertained to the inward life, and moulding traditions 
and ideas into shapes of peerless loveliness. 

To this tendency we are to ascribe the precedence of god- 
desses over the sterner sex in Grecian fable and poetry. Al- 
most every city had a goddess for its tutelar divinity. Thus 
Athens was sacred to Pallas; Argos and Mycene to Hera ; 
Aphrodite had more cities and islands under her protection 
than she had associates in the Olympian banquet-hall ; while 
in Ephesus, which was but a Greek city transplanted across 
the AZgean, the worship of Artemis surpassed in magnificence 
all the religions of Asia beside, and her temple yielded only 
to the Parthenon in beauty,— to no shrine on earth in costli- 
ness and splendor. 

This beauty-loving mythology was of incalculable benefit 
as a civilizing agent four Greece, and through Greece for all 
Western Asia and Southern Europe. True, man makes 
gods after his own image; but it is equally true that those 
gods, once made, mould successive generations of worshippers 
after their own image. In ages of faith (and these every 
religion has witnessed) there is a perpetual self-shaping of 
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the moral nature in the form which it adores; and when 
faith degenerates into formalism, still the unintermitted ritual 
groups around itself whatever remains of profound thought, 
or high aim, or strenuous endeavor, while the mere headway 
gained during religious eras insures continued progress, even 
when the moving force works with diminished activity. 

The entire apparatus of Grecian worship, and almost all 
its ceremonials, demanded a high standard of artistical ex- 
cellence. ‘lo paint or sculpture gods that were symmetry 
and grace idealized, and goddesses whose charms were only 
faintly typified by the lustrous eyes and glowing cheeks of 
Athenian maidens, was an ambition which could wake all 
an artist’s soul, and stir up whatever of the divine gift there 
was in him. ‘To produce a masterpiece that should hold its 
place while the shrine stood, was an aim worthy the cul- 
ture and effort of a lifetime. 

The Grecian deities, too, could be worthily worshipped 
only “in temples made with hands,” and with whatever 
cost and skill human hands could bestow. In one impor- 
tant point of view, the dominant mythology aided, beyond 
what was possible for any other, the progress of the arts 
requisite to give elegance and refinement to the homes of 
the people. ‘The divinities were deified men and women ; — 
not therefore to be enshrined in massive, tomb-like structures, 
such as befitted the coarse objects of Egyptian idolatry; nor 
yet in edifices with heaven-pointing towers, and vast aerial 
spaces, and vaulted ceilings poised in dizzy, shadowy heights, 
such as under Christian culture made the Gothic architecture 
man’s least finite copy of the infinite. Their appropriate tem- 
ples were human homes idealized. Thus the Grecian sacr»1 
architecture is strictly and emphatically domestic architecture. 
Its elements are precisely those of the log-cabin, man’s primi- 
tive dwelling-place ; its accessory ornaments are those which 
naturally group themselves around and within that dwelling- 
place with the growth of art, refinement, and luxury. Thus 
the very same forms which devotion first hallowed were copied 
in men’s homes, and in structures designed ior social and 
public assemblies and amusements. 

Art and song, too, are twin sisters; the ear is trained 
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concurrently with the eye; and music and poetry have their 
haunts wherever columns tower, and friezes grow, and por- 
ticos spread their shelter, and the pencil and chisel multiply 
their counterfeits of life. And here again verse and song 
react on the more enduring works of the hand. While Am- 
phion sweeps the strings, walls rise in still fairer proportions 
to the rhythm of his lyre; where Tyrteus sings, the spirit of 
beauty rests on handicraft and daily life. Under the multi- 
form reign of art the last vestiges of barbarism disappear. 
The popular mind is moulded into grace by the omnipresence 
of the Muses. The senses which have grown familiar with all 
that is exquisite and lovely in the temple and the theatre, 
shrink from rude forms and savage sounds. Even language 
owns the influence. Gutturals and harshly wedded conso- 
nants, unmanageable diphthongs and successions of uncon- 
genial vowels, are softened down. Euphonic changes and 
insertions smooth the else ragged line, and give continuity to 
the else broken flow of oratory. ‘Thus the Greek becomes the 
most flexible and graceful of all languages, and lends itself 
by the choice or blending of its dialects to every mood of 
sentiment, epic or lyric, grave or gay, — the thunder of De- 
mosthenes, the wine and love songs of Anacreon. 

The Greek states, and especially the Athenian, with a 
rapid natural growth and very limited room and resources for 
an expanding population, — planted too on the borders of a 
sea whose thickly sown islands multiplied landmarks and 
harbors, so essential before the mystic needle pointed the 
ship’s way, — early sent forth numerous colonies. The Asi- 
atic and Italian continents, the shores of the Euxine and the 
northern coast of Africa, swarmed with Greek settlers, whose 
arts went with them, and shone around them, and diffused 
themselves among nations previously uncultured. And when 
the glory of Greece waned, and Athens became the capital 
of a Roman province, philosophers and sopbists, rhetoricians 
and grammarians, architects and artists, manufacturers and 
artisans, — produced beyond any possible scope for their 
genius by the over-ripe civilization of their native soil, — 
sought the bread of strangers by carrying their culture wher- 
ever there was wealth to purchase its offices, or mind or hand 
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which they could train. Thus Greeks filled, in Rome and in 
all her principal dependencies, places deemed inferior and 
often menial, yet the true seats of extended sway and posts 
of controlling influence. They became the educators and 
civilizers of the world. Their language even was well-nigh 
universal. While Rome wielded the sceptre, conquered, de- 
graded Athens was the mightier power behind the throne, 
creating where Rome only governed, giving models more 
potent than laws, moulding mind and manners, song and 
literature, — in fine, all except the counsels of state and of 
war. 

Meanwhile, the Grecian intellect had outgrown the faith 
which had been its inspiration in every form, and through 
the culminating eras, of its culture. The popular mythology 
had relaxed its grasp upon the religious nature. Its oracles 
had become almost voiceless ; its temples were no longer the 
haunts of implicitly credulous multitudes. Philosophy and 
state-craft still paid a decent reverence to the religious insti- 
tutes of earlier days; but their prestige was gone. Platonism 
had diffused among the sounder portion of cultivated minds 
in part monotheistic, in part pantheistic notions, while the 
dogmas of other schools of philosophy verged toward atheism ; 
and it may be fairly doubted whether even the populace were 
not influenced, in their conservatism of the old idolatry, less 
by religious fecling than by a patriotic attachment to this 
remnant of their distinctive nationality. 

In the decline of faith thus manifest there was an open 
field for the seed of the God-given religion, when, after its 
Founder's ascension, his apostles “ went forth to sow.” An 
open field, we say, but by no means unprepared; for the 
ascendency of the Grecian mind and art held no mean 
place among the elements of the fulness of time for the 
Messiah’s advent. Christianity has no so sure ally as civil- 
ization. It is fitly apprehended only by the well-developed 
intellect. It enters into graceful and harmonious relations 
with art and taste and beauty, and baptizes the whole sister- 
hood of the Muses, now truly the “ Sacred Nine,” into its 
service. Its most congenial shrine is the well-ordered home, 
whose refinements it consecrates as fountains of benediction, 
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whose elegant culture it crowns with amaranthine garlands, 
whose unions and loves, interwoven by the strongest of 
perishing earth-bonds, it makes indestructible and eternal, 
The new religion found a language in which its records could 
circulate throughout the world; arts that lent their early 
ministry to its beauty of holiness; schools of learning, many 
of which speedily became seminaries of piety; industrial 
pursuits, whose operatives were much more hopeful subjects 
of evangelical discipline and instruction than hordes of no- 
mads or restless tribes of warriors could have been; and 
domestic institutions and habits, which lacked only, though 
they sadly lacked, the elevating and sanctifying agency of 
Him in whom alone “all the families of the earth are blessed.” 
Thus had the Greek mythology in its palmy days nourished 
the very civilization which, when it became eflete, furnished 
the most genial matrix for Christian institutions and ordi- 
nances. 

We pass now to the distinguishing features of the Roman 
mythology. As the soul of the Grecian worship was beauty, 
that of the Roman was order, law, obedience. Religio, that 
which binds, was a Roman word and idea. ‘The correspond- 
ing Greek word (@pnoxeca) means merely ceremony. The 
chief Roman divinities were masculine. Foremost among 
them were Mars, whose fatherhood of Romulus and Remus 
typified not alone the warlike temper of the infant state, but 
its pervading spirit of stern control and strict subordination ; 
and Jupiter, whose majestic form, enthroned on the Capito- 
line Hill, represented the sovereiga sway of relentless justice 
over the fortunes of men. Rome’s most revered goddess was 
Vesta, the protectress of the home and hearth, the patroness 
of chastity and purity, worshipped by a perpetual fire served 
by virgin priestesses. For the wanton Aphrodite of the 
Greeks she had her Venus Verticordia, who presided over 
the sanctity of domestic morals, and whose statue the most 
virtuous woman in the city was chosen to dedicate. Among 
her temples were those consecrated to Concord, Faith, Mod- 
esty, Constancy, and Hope. The myth of the nymph Egeria 
dictating the statutes of her earliest legislator prefigured the 
reverence paid to law, «s less huma. than divine, throughout 
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the better days of the Commonwealth. Religious rites pre- 
ceded every assembly. No election was held unless the au- 
gurs announced favoring auspices from the gods. The indue- 
tion of consuls and of generals was attended by solemn rites. 
Sacrifices hallowed the march of armies; sacred oaths bound 
them to their always consecrated standards; and the very 
name for the most honorable reception that could await their 
victorious return, supplicatio, indissolubly connects thanks- 
giving and religious ceremony with military triumph. 

Under this severe religion were nurtured uncorrupt magis- 
trates, self-governed leaders in war, soldiers whose loyalty and 
temperance were invincible as their valor, —noble women, 
too, who held virtue dearer than life, whose glory was a chaste 
and pure home, whose jewels were their children. It was this 
moral superiority, in contrast with the lax discipline and 
dissolute manners of surrounding states, that made Rome 
first. the mistress of Italy, and then the sovereign of the civ- 
ilized world. Her self-conquest heralded her career as con- 
queror. Her early history swarms with instances of patriotic 
self-devotion and martyrdom, which have no parallel in human 
records except in the blood-written annals of Christian hero- 
ism. It is hard to over-estimate the sum of public virtue, of 
severe simplicity and integrity, of domestic purity, of fidelity 
in all the relations of home and society, which coustituted 
the glory of republican Rome; which made her a nation, as 
the Gauls deemed her Senate a body, of kings; and which 
laid deep in solid foundations of personal excellence the basis 
of her national greatness. 

But her conquests were the precursors of her decline. With 
the spoils, she took home the luxuries and the vices of subju- 
gated nations. With their plundered wealth came in corrup- 
tion and bribéry. The government of the numerous provinces, 
with its opportunities for peculation and extortion, was a lure 
too strong for the integrity of retiring consuls and saccessful 
commanders. The armies, in their winter-quarters in the 
luxurious cities of the effeminate East, lost their hardihood 
and their manliness, their love of country and their sense of 
honor; and the soldiers became mere mercenaries, kept under 
their banners only by the prospect of booty or largess, and as 
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ready to bathe their swords in the blood of civil strife, as to 
wield them against the enemies of the state. 

Coincident with this decay of manners and morals, and no 
doubt one of the most efficient among its producing causes, 
Was a growing religious scepticism. The mythology, such as 
it was, had been in Rome’s early days a faith, a religion, and 
therefore a force. At the Christian era it had degenerated 
into a state formalism. Augur could no longer look augur 
in the face without laughing. The Senate created gods by 
vote ; admitted into the crowded pantheon, without so much 
as the pretence of believing in them, the divinities of every 
nation they conquered ; and instituted under the auspices of 
the state whatever rites of worship (no matter how revolting 
in their character or how abhorrent from their ancestral faith) 
could help pacify and consolidate the empire. It may be 
that this ultra-liberalism of cunning state-craft, by enlarg- 
ing the scope and varying the forms of national worship, 
had a prominent agency in unsettling the popular belief, 
which, if unintelligent, nay, because unintelligent, demanded 
stable and unchanging traditions and objects of reverence 
to keep it steadfast. However this may have been, it is 
certain that the Roman polytheism, while still preserved in 
form in the imperial city, had virtually become Paganism, 
village-worship, several centuries before it acquired that 
name. 

There was thus in Rome, and in all her principal provinces 
and colonies, as in Greece and her colonies, unencumbered 
soil for the germination of Christian trut). And as Greece 
furnished a universal language for the dissemination of the 
Christian records, so Rome opened in her vast empire — 
compacted as it was by the still surviving spirit of law and 
order — modes of transit and communication, atenues for the 
transmission of opinions, a common, pervading vitality, which, 
as fast as it became imbued at its centre and heart with the 
new religion, sent the life-current to all its extremities, so that 
the Christianization of Constantine was virtually the conver- 
sion, at least in name and form, of the civilized world. 

This rapid sketch of the germinal principles and the sources 
of influence of the two mythologies which held the chief place 
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among the religions of the ancient world, — inadequate in 
other regards, — may suffice to point out the essential de- 
ficiencies of all systems of belief not founded on supernatural 
revelation, and thus to indicate man’s profound need of such 
interposition for his religious culture as has its record in the 
Christian Scriptures. In the first place, the tendency to poly- 
theism seems inevitable in the absence of revelation. Man 
early and almost universally yielded to it, and it is believed 
that, except under Jewish or Christian auspices, no nation or 
community has escaped it. In the very nature of things, it 
was impossible for unaided reason, unless in the rare case of 
a Socrates, a Plato, or a Cicero, or in those who could become 
the intelligent and appreciating followers of such masters, to 
work its way to a conception of the Divine unity. The rays 
of divinity that are diffused over the creation converge only at 
a point beyond man’s clear vision, Conflicting elements, the 
alternation of calm and tempest, the glad and the fearful 
experiences of humanity, ecstatic joy and desolating grief, 
suggest the idea of diflerent systems, rival powers, deities 
both beneficent and malignant. A more than mortal hand must 
belt the universe, as in letters of flame, with the inscription, 
“ God is one,” before man can in its light harmonize discrep- 
ancies, trace good in seeming evil, behold the hand of love in 
the storm and on the leaping waves, and recognize the minis- 
try of merey in what it withholds or withdraws. The truth 
lies beyond human reach, and, revealed and received in faith, 
it could be verified only by the work of ages; for, almost 
down to our own times, the demonology of the Church has 
been, if not a polytheism, at least a virtual dualism, partition- 
ing the empire of the world between the Supreme God and 
the semi-omnipotent foe of God and man. Now, polytheism 
at best can have only an imperfect, transient, and self-limited 
power over its adherents. A divided sceptre holds but a 
feeble sway. Deities of opposing counsels can furnish no 
stable ground of trust and hope. Hence the inherent weak- 
ness of the classic mythologies, their dependence on their 
newness and freshness for their influence on mind and char- 


acter, and their tendency to decline and dissolution by the 


mere lapse of centuries. 
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These mythologies, also, failed of the true office of religion, 
inasmuch as they disjoined worship from personal goodness. 
In some of their divinities, indeed, they presented examples of 
single virtues; but in others, equally revered, they exhibited 
combinations of the vilest traits and traditions of the foulest 
deeds. Nor was any moral qualification necessary to consti- 
tute the acceptable worshipper. ‘The sacrifice or oblation was 
of equal worth at the hands of Socrates and of Aspasia, of 
Cato and of Catiline. Indeed, Christianity is the only relig- 
ion which has ever discriminated between ceremonial worship 
and heart-worship,— which has recognized none as its sub- 
jects except those who could bring clean hands, pure purposes, 
contrite souls, to the altar. In the Gospel alone, religion and 
morality are made one, root and branch of the same tree ; — 
religion, as it strikes its sustaining fibres deep into the Rock 
of Ages; morality, as it spreads its shade and scatters its 
ripened fruit over the walks of busy life. 

These mythologies, it is worthy of emphatic remark, em- 
bodied no adequate idea of retribution. True, Greeks and 
Romans in general believed in immortality; they had their 
Elysian fields, and their realms of woe and torment. But Ely- 
sium was a dreary tract of the under-world, where shadowy, 
attenuated forms —mockeries of the life that they had been 
— wandered in cheerless gloom, recounting their earthly ex- 
periences, and yearning for the summons to the Lethean 
draught which should send them back to the light of day 
and the scenes of their former pilgrimage ; while Tartarus 
was reserved for unnatural and horrible crimes, and especially 
for blasphemy and sacrilege. ‘There were thus no threads 
from the earthly life to be woven into the web of the eternal 
destiny, no measured proportion between character and doom, 
no inevitable projection of the past into the unending future, 
no powers of the world to come whose forecast lights and 
shadows could rest on the arena of moral discipline. 

The classic mythologies were, above all, deficient in their 


making no provision for the reconciliation and pardon of the 
penitent. ‘The sense of guilt and unworthiness can never 
have been silent or inactive. It is this which has piled the 
altars of Paganism with slaughtered hecatombs, which has 
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inspired horrible forms of self-torture, which has put the sac- 
rificial knife into the father’s hands to slay “ the fruit of his 
body for the sin of his soul.” Propitiation in some form has 
been a part, as of Christianity, so of all other religions ; but 
in these it has been doubtful, empirical, with no certain re- 
sponse from the shrine of sacrifice. An inarticulate cry of 
need and misery has gone up from the burdened soul, but 
the heavens have been as brass in the crisis of its despair, and 
it has sought refuge again in the very sins that wrought the 
agony. Because it had no sure hope of forgiveness, no hand 
let down, no voice from the eternal silence, no father’s arms 
and house open for its return, it could not repent. 

In Moore’s beautiful fable, the Peri, promised forgiveness 
and entrance to forfeited Paradise on condition of bringing to 
the eternal gate the gift most dear to Heaven, returns in vain 
with the last life-drop of the patriot’s blood, and then, again, 
with the expiring sigh of the most faithful human love; but 
still the crystal bar moves not. Once more she seeks the 
earth, and bears back the tear of penitence that had fallen 
from an outcast, godless wretch, who has been melted into 
contrition by a child’s prayer; and for this — for this alone — 
the golden hinges turn. The classic mythologies could boast 
in rich profusion the patriot’s blood, could feed the torch of a 
love stronger than death; but they could not start the peni- 
tential tear, — they failed of the one gift of earth for which 
there is joy in heaven. 
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Arr. X.—1. Meurs et Coutumes de Algerie. Paris. 1855. 


12mo. pp.400. Le Grand Desert du Sahara au Pays 
des Negres. Paris. 1855. 12mo. pp. 356. Par le Gé- 
néral E. Daumas, Conseiller d’ Etat. 


. La Chasse au Lion. Par Jutes Gérarpv. Paris. 1857. 


12mo. pp. 252. 
Un Eté dans le Sahara. Par Evoine Fromentin. Paris. 


1857. 12mo. pp. 291. 


. Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa, in the 


Years 1849-1855. In three volumes. By Henry Barrn, 
P.D., D.C.L. Vols. I. and II. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1857. 8vo. pp. 657, 709. 


. Adventures and Missionary Labors in several Countries in 


the Interior of Africa, from 1849 to 1856. By T. J. Bowen. 
Charleston. 1857. 12mo. pp. 359. 

Western Africa, its History, Condition, and Prospects. By 
J. Leicuron Witson, Eighteen Years a Missionary in Africa. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 927. 


. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, includ- 


ing a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of 
Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Lo- 
anda, on the West Coast; thence, across the Continent, down 
the River Zambesi to the Eastern Ocean. By Davin Laiv- 
incstone, LL.D., D.C.L. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1858. 8vo. pp. 754. 


. Lake Ngami, or Explorations and Discoveries during Four 
. Years’ Wanderings in the Wilds of Southwestern Africa. By 
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Cuarces Joun Anpersson. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. 1856. 12mo. pp. 521. 

First Footsteps in East Africa. By Ricuarpv F. Burton. 
London. 1856. 8vo. 


10. Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan, Wanderings around the 


Birthplace of the Prophet and across the Ethiopian Desert, 


from Sawakin to Chartum. By James Hamivron, Author 


of “ Wanderings in North Africa.” London: Bentley. 


1857. 8vo. pp. 430. 


Tue list of new works upon Africa which we have given 


above does not exhaust the catalogue of recent issues; but it 
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comprises the most valuable, and fairly represents the various 
classes of persons who have made the perilous venture of 
African discovery. We have in this list a soldier and an 
ambassador, a scientific scholar and a sentimental artist, pro- 
fessional travellers, mighty hunters, and peaceful missionaries ; 
only the merchant is wanting to make the list complete. In 
style and literary finish the books here mentioned are very 
unequal. In only two of them, the volumes of M. Fromentin 
and of Mr. Hamilton, are the periods turned with the grace 
of practised writing. We could not expect that lion-hunters 
would be masters of elegant sentences, nor can we ask unex- 
ceptionable English from men accustomed for years to think 
and speak in Negro dialects. A German “ Doctor of Philos- 
ophy ” has a natural right to be prolix, ponderous, and tedious 
in exhibiting his facts and measurements, and relating his ex- 
periences; yet we are not prepared to echo the cruel criticisms 
of the English press, and to insist that the value of Dr. Barth’s 
treatise would be increased threefold were it reduced to one 
third of its present bulk. It contains very little irrelevant or 
superfluous matter. And when we consider the circumstances 
under which this material was gathered, the fatigues, pri- 
vations, losses, illnesses, dangers of every kind, which this 
traveller was called to encounter, his elaborate and accurate 
journal becomes one of the marvels of literature. 

It is not our purpose, in this article, to take special notice of 
any of these works, either in the way of praise or of fault-find- 
ing. The chief value and the common merit of all of them is 
that they give information concerning Africa, — information 
on which we can rely, and which in every case we can under- 
stand. The stories of these travellers are not of things which 
they heard, so much as of things that they saw. They correct 
many of the absurd legends, which have been handed down 
from the days of Herodotus, about the rivers and the lakes, 
the wild men and wild beasts, of the mysterious continent. 
There is an admirable moderation in the descriptions of ad- 
venture, quite in contrast with the not unusual accounts of 
travels in South America, Mexico, and India. For genuine 
modesty Dr. Livingstone’s narrative is worthy to be associated 
with the Reports of Dr. Kane and Colonel Fremont. General 
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Daumas writes like a true soldier, in an honest, straightfor- 
ward, unconscious style, — as unlike as possible to that of De 
Saulcy or of Lamartine. And even Jules Gérard, that terrible 
“ Jion-slayer,” does not stretch his prowess beyond measure in 
the relation of his thrilling battles. There is no work on our 
list from which any abatement must be made on account of 
lively fancy or rhetorical exaggeration. All of them bear un- 
questionable marks of frankness and truthfulness. M. Fro- 
mentin is a poet, and sees sometimes in the sky of the Sahara 
a “light that never was on sea or land,” but he sees nothing 
on the sand itself but what is really there. Messrs. Wilson 
and Bowen are missionaries, but missionary zeal has not 
made them such blind enthusiasts as to expect a speedy re- 
generation of the African races from the unaided preaching of 
prevalent Christian creeds. 

The explorations of these writers open before us those parts 
of the African continent of which, heretofore, very little has 
been known or told. They touch nearly all of the geographi- 
cal and ethnological problems which the very mention of the 
word “ Africa” suggests. ‘They go around the continent and 
across it, — horizontally, vertically, and diagonally, from its 
southernmost point northward, and from its northernmost 
point southward, from east to west, and from west to east, — 
and reveal to us the natural features of nearly all the land. Only 
a few degrees of terra incognita remain, and these the boldest 
of all the adventurers is now actively exploring. When the 
“ Hadji Abdallah,” alias Richard F. Burton, comes back from 
his journey along the equatorial lines, the map of Africa will 
be as complete as that of any other grand division of the 
globe, and the desire of twenty centuries will have been ful- 
filled. A few years ago the map of Africa represented to the 
eye only a huge triangle, of which the corners and the con- 
necting sides were defined, but all the interior was left vacant. 
Within that enclosure one had entire freedom to insert the 
signs of mountains and rivers and cities, according to his own 
will and pleasure. The designations of countries and tribes 
were like the predictions of the weather in the “ Farmer's 
Almanac,” —as straggling and as trustworthy. One might 
affirm anything about the interior region, — that it was green 
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or dry, hilly or level, populous or a desert waste ; none could 
contradict, no negative could be proved. The theory might 
be broached that the connecting link between therace of man 
and that of monkeys would be found in the centre, and no 
one could dispute it by appeal to facts. Children in the 
schools were distressed by the puzzle of rivers which seemed 
to rise nowhere and empty nowhere, and of chains of moun- 
tains which seemed to have no regularity, connection, or basis. 
Of the northern half of the continent the general notion was 
that it was a great sand-plain, and of the southern half there 
was no notion at all. Egypt, the Barbary States, the groups 
of Madeira and Cape Verd Islands, Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria, the Portuguese slave stations on the western coast, the 
Cape Colony for a few miles inland, two or three tradi:.g-ports 
on the Indian Ocean, — these were substantially the whole of 
known Africa at the beginning of this century; the rest was 
hardly more than the shadow of a name. Not one in a hun- 
dred of the Dutch or English or Portuguese mariners knew 
anything about the land around which their ships had sailed 
for ages. The African continent only vexed the European 
world as an obstacle to commerce. 

The principal reason, no doubt, of this long ignorance con- 
cerning the interior of Africa, is to be found in the unwilling- 
ness of adventurers to expose themselves to the fatal influences 
of the climate. Scores of travellers, who would have been 
attracted rather than hindered by other hazards, have been 
deterred by the fear of malaria and fever, which experience 
has proved to be so deadly to foreigners. The strongest con- 
stitutions have been found inadequate to struggle with this 
enemy. One after another, the few who have dared to pene- 
trate this forbidden region have been stricken down, and the 
best kindness of savage men has not prevailed to save them. 
The partial successes have been purchased at the price of 
severe physical sufferings and ultimate death. Of one thing 
we are always sure, when we take up a narrative of African 
travel, — that it will be a story of pain, disease, and continual 
bodily prostration. Of an organized company one or two may 
escape with life, but they bring back shattered frames and 
premature old age. The expedition of which Dr. Barth gives 
45* 
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the journal lost its chief, Mr. Richardson, in less than a year 
from the time it fairly set out; and before the close of the 
succeeding year Dr. Barth was called to bury his remaining 
companion, Dr. Overweg. ‘The process of acclimation in Af- 
rica is incomparably more trying than in any other region of 
ive earth. Constitutions hardened by exposure in the military 
service of India will break in a voyage up the Niger, and 
bronzed faces will rapidly grow pale when the airs from those 
forests breathe upon them. 

Whatever other prejudices concerning Africa recent discov- 
eries have been able to set aside, they have not, we must think, 
contradicted this prejudice against the climate. There are, 
no doubt, healthy localities to be found, — settlements where, 
bating the extreme heat, there is no special discomfort to a 
European frame. But these localities are not numerous, and 
there are few of the actual African settlements in which a 
white man can keep his physical vigor. A missionary who 
goes to any tribe must make up his mind beforehand to steady 
physical misery, — to that condition of body in which it is as 
hard to think as it is to act, in which the brain and the hand 
sympathize in their weakness. This objection of the climate 
will in itself prevent Africa from becoming a dependency or a 
colonial possession of any European power. The “atmos- 
pheric influences” are against any foreign dominion on its 
soil. And even trade will feel this hinderance, though the 
navigation of the rivers should become easy and safe, and 
commercial stations should be established in the healthiest 
neighborhoods. As we regard it, it is safer to inhabit the 
Pontine Marshes or the Roman Campagna than any part of 
the African continent from the Desert of Sahara to the Desert 
of Kalahari. Mr. Bowen, who labors to make the slave lands 
of Yoruba and Abbeokuta an attractive field to Christian 
evangelists, candidly admits that “the climate is very dan- 
gerous.” 

We are gratified to notice that more than one of the writers 
we have catalogued confirm the views expressed in a recent 
issue of this Review concerning the sanitary value of trees. 
Mr. Bowen advises emphatically that every house should be 
surrounded by this kind of hygienic protection, and his advice 
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seems to be the result of experience. Dr. Livingstone testifies 
that the inland forests are much healthier than the margins of 
rivers, or the cleared land of settlements. And if the record of 
Dr. Barth’s health is compared carefully with the record of the 
characteristic features of the country, which he notes from day 
to day, the same general conclusion will be reached. 

Of the African problems, the largest, if not the hardest, is 
the Desert of Sahara. That immense tract has been crossed 
for more than a thousand years by caravans of pilgrims, 
and for twice that period by caravans of merchandise, yet we 
welcome as novel any information concerning it. The same 
sand-storms which eflace the track of its roads, seem to de- 
stroy, from age to age, the memory of what travellers have 
seen and told. Few persons who read the journal of Dr. 
Barth will be aware how nearly it repeats the narrative of 
Denham and Clapperton, less than forty years ago. Those 
brave adventurers crossed the Desert almost in the very line 
which the recent expedition followed, and the incidents of 
their journey are as interesting, if not as minute and numer- 
ous, as those of the Prussian enthusiast. ‘They visited also, in 
the regions south of the Desert, the great Negro kingdoms of 
Timbuktu, Sokoto, and Bornu; and Clapperton even accom- 
plished, in a second expedition, the feat of reaching these 
kingdoms from the south, and so traversed the continent from 
Tripoli to the Gulf of Guinea. 

The statements of Daumas and Barth confirm in the main 
the accounts of previous travellers concerning the Sahara. 
There is no correction of the idea that it is a barren waste, 
with scattered patches of fertile soil, picturesque chiefly in its 
desolation. The ferocity of its roving tribes, whose discordant 
shrieks have been the signal of terror since the days when 
Grecian traders heard them like bats by night, is fully proved 
by the incidents of Dr. Barth’s journey. The whole passage 
from Murzuk to Asben, through the territory of the Imosagh 
and Tawarek is a series of alarms, escapes, and precautions. 
Day after day the company resign themselves to what seems 
the inevitable capture and the possible martyrdom. if the 
winds are not found deadly, like those of which Arrian tells, 
their discomfort is represented in sufficiently strong terms. On 
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one occasion at least Dr. Barth was privileged to assist in the 
slaughter of a monstrous serpent, which might suggest the 
reptiles, celebrated in Lucan’s verse, that once stopped the 
march of a Roman army. Wild beasts Dr. Barth does not 
find in any considerable numbers. ‘To the reader of sporting 
tastes his volumes will not prove entertaining. 

The irregularities in the surface of the Sahara are better 
described by Dr. Barth than by any preceding traveller. He 
has a singular love for mountains, and never sees a peak in 
the distance without feeling his courage revive, and setting 
off to climb it. The numerous clusters of hills, sometimes 
regular, sometimes broken in the most fantastic forms, are 
quickly transferred to his sketch-book, and appear in the re- 
dundant woodcuts of his first volume. Whether any of 
these bear volcanic traces, he does not inform us; nor does 
he discuss the question if the Sahara was formerly the bed 
of an ocean, as some writers have conjectured. About half 
way across the Desert proper, a mountain chain divides the 
region of sand from the region of gravel, the region of bar- 
renness from the region of comparative fertility. Beyond 
this range sculptured monuments rarely appear, and this is 
apparently the outpost and barrier of Roman civilization in 
Central Africa. Between Tripoli and Murzuk the signs of 
Roman power are frequent. Some of the ruined shafts and 
towers which Dr. Barth copies, are as beautiful and as highly 
finished as the monuments which line the Appian Way. On 
a cliff near the entrance to the mountain-pass figures are 
carved upon the stone which reveal at once the divinities and 
the customs of tie ancient races, suggesting that the Egyp- 
tian mythology might have exiended thus far, and confirming 
the statement of Augustine, that the Garamantine kings used 
bulls and oxen for beasts of burden, instead of camels, which 
are employed at the present day. No figure of a camel is to 
be found sculptured anywhere in the desert; a fact which 
sustains the opinion that the camel is not a native of this 


region, but was imported from Asia. 

Dr. Barth is very careful to inspect the wells, and to taste 
the water of all the camping-grounds. — It differs in quality in 
different places. In one place it has the taste and color of 
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ink, without any apparent injury to vegetation. Most of the 
wells are shallow. Occasionally he meets with great arti- 
ficial pools, which are filled from the sides of the sand-hills, 
and are used for the irrigation of large gardens. Indeed, there 
seems to be little danger of dying by thirst in the Sahara, so 
long as a party carry with them the implements for digging a 
few feet below the surface. 

In Dr. Barth’s notice of the natural productions of the 
Sahara, some singular plants and trees are mentioned. There 
are the Balanites, or “ hajilij,” the roots of which, loosened by 
rains, cover the ground with a vast net-work; the Capparis, 
or “ siwak,” the fruit of which is to the natives what grapes 
and raisins are to Europeans, and the root of which is the 
favorite Moslem dentifrice; the “ allwot,” with succulent 
leaves and violet flowers, the favorite food of camels; the 
“ethel,” rival of the palm in stateliness ; the immense “ baure,” 
or fig-tree, one specimen of which measured twenty-six feet in 
circumference at eight feet from the ground, and lifted its 
spreading crown to the height of eighty feet ; the “ jangunna,” 
a most bitter and deceitful counterfeit of a melon; and, most 
annoying of all, the Pennisetum, or “ karengia,” which, in the 
season of ripening, poisons every exposed part of the human 
body with the stings of its adhesive seeds. It is good food, 
and it makes a cool drink ; but a pair of pincers is constantly 
required to extract the almost invisible points of its burs. 

The chief towns in the Sahara which Dr. Barth describes 
are Murzuk, Tintellust, and Agades. The first of these has 
been often visited, and the account of the town and neighbor 
hood adds nothing of importance to what was known before. 
It is from this point that the various caravan routes across 
the Desert diverge, one going southward to Lake Tsad, one 
eastward to Mecca, and one westward to Timbuktu. The 
route which Dr. Barth followed, through Asben and Agades, 
is an intermediate route, communicating with the great com- 
mercial mart of Kano. ‘The region of Air or Asben, of which 
Tintellust is the largest town, he styles the “ Switzerland of 
the Desert.” It is a land of rocks and ravines, of torrents 
and cascades, of various climate, and of almost sublime 
scenery. Dr. Barth’s patience is nowhere more fully exhibited 
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than in the chapter which describes the ethnographical rela- 
tions of this land, the names of its tribes, and the varieties of 
its dialects. He corrects Leo Africanus, supplies the defects 
of Ebn Batuta, the Moslem traveller, and gives us the geneal- 
ogies, the divisions and subdivisions of the tribes, illustrated 
by the most copious stores of Arabic philology. 

In the town of Agades, the last large town in the southern 
portion of the Sahara, Dr. Barth was compelled to tarry 
longer than he liked. But he improved the time. His chap- 
ters on this place are as good as a directory. He gives a 
ground-plan of the town, (as, indeed, he does of all the towns 
where he made any stay,) a description of buildings, markets, 
streets, squares, ornaments, men, women, and children ; and 
traces down the history of the settlement for some hundreds 
of years. Agades is in one respect an extraordinary town. It 
has a standard of value, but no money of any kind, and no sub- 
stitute for money, — no shell currency, cloth currency, or paper 
currency. ‘Those strips from the “ Lawrence Mills, Lowell,” 
which pass in the Bornu markets, the Agades shopkeepers 
refuse. ‘ Cowries” are not a legal tender. “ Gero,” or millet, 
makes the standard, and calico is at a discount. Trade is 
therefore almost wholly barter. Judging by the list of prices 
which Mr. Barth furnishes, Agades is the Florence of Africa. 
A pair of common sandals may be bought for about four 
cents of our money, an ox for about three dollars, a young 
camel for seven dollars. a handsome mat for about twenty- 
five cents, and the pattern of fine cloth for a lady’s dress costs 
from one to two dollars. Horses, however, are more expen- 
sive, and four hundred dollars is the price of superior animals, 

In zeal for Mohammedanism the people of Agades do not 
yield to any Eastern tribe. Indeed, in all parts of the Desert 
which Dr. Barth traversed, the Moslem faith was found to be 
much more pure and earnest than on the seaboard. Along 
the Mediterranean coast, the religion of Islam seems to be 
falling away, both in doctrine and in practice. The people 
drink wine, forget to pray, and forsake the mosques for the 


markets. In the Desert, on the contrary, there are ascetic 


sects devoted to the revival of the ancient worship of Allah. 
The establishment of Mohammed e! Medani, near Masrata, re- 
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sembles many of the great Christian foundations of the Mid- 
dle Age. Pilgrims are fed from its charity; it is supported 
by the revenue of a landed estate; it has its passwords and 
ceremonies of initiation; and its creed abolishes the saint- 
worship which is hardly less common among the Arab Mos- 
lems than among the Roman Christians. In Agades Dr. 
Barth discussed with learned and pious merchants the differ- 
ences between Christians and the followers of the Prophet, 
and was pleased to find such intelligent views of religion 
among a people so remote from Gospel light. Haj Moham- 
med Omar was surprised that Christians and Moslems should 
be “so fiercely opposed to one another, although their creeds, 
in essential principles, approximated so closely.” The Prus- 
sian was enabled to enlighten the pilgrim by suggesting that 
Christianity was corrupted when Mohammed came, and that 
the exaggeration of trifling and external matters was the ground 
here, as everywhere else, of religious quarrels and hatreds. 

A large number of the principal inhabitants of Agades have 
made the pilgrimage to Mecea, and are accordingly styled 
“ Hadji.” Their principal mosque is a remarkable structure, 
both for the crypt-like architecture of its naves, and the tall, 
pyramidal leaning tower, at once the defence and the ornament 
of the whole city. This tower is strengthened and held in 
its place by thirteen tiers of cross-boards, laid lengthwise and 
breadthwise, the ends of which, projecting outside of the clay, 
give to the edifice a Venetian aspect, not disagreeable when 
viewed from a little distance. Within the mosque Dr. Barth 
found a solitary student, the old kadi, poring over the leaves 
of a torn manuscript. 

The population of Agades is supposed to be about seven 
thousand. <A considerable number of these are travelling 
merchants, who are hardly ever at,home. The dimensions 
of the town prove that its populattOn was once much great- 
er. In the year 1515, when the Berbers were driven out 
from it by Mohammed Askia, it probably contained fifty 
thousand people. The ceremony-of a great state is still kept 
up, in spite of the loss in numbers and position. The Sultan 
of Agades, with his handful of soldiers, is as important a 
character as the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt or of Saxe- 
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Weimar, and the aristocracy of his court is as proud and as 
well defined. The Sultan’s revenue consists in a bullock’s 
hide (half a dollar) from every family, a custom tax on foreign 
merchandise, fines from offenders, levies on subject tribes, 
and occasional plunder; the whole amounting to less than 
twenty thousand dollars. 

The morals of Agades may be judged from the expedient to 
which Dr. Barth was obliged to resort, of shutting himself in 
his house for several days, to escape the pressing attentions of 
the ladies. He prudently preferred to their society the com- 
pany of the red-necked finches, which build in the rooms of 
every house in the town. Education is mainly confined to 
the sons of parents in easy circumstances, but by these it is 
zealously prosecuted. 'The Doctor was often annoyed by the 
murmur of children learning their Koran by rote. His conclu- 
sion about Agades, taking all things into consideration, is, that 
it would be a good place for a European agent to open relations 
with Central Africa. It is comparatively healthy, and is easily 
accessible from the kingdoms in the interior. In an Appendix 
is given a careful outline of six different routes from Agades 
to other large places of resort, Sokoto, Bilma, &c. 

After eight months spent in traversing the Desert, Dr. Barth 
came to that great belt of fertile land, sprinkled with kingdoms, 
which bears the general name of Sudan or Negroland. Nearly 
all of these kingdoms, with their principal towns, he was able 
to visit in the succeeding five years through which his travel 
extended, to learn their languages, and to ascertain the leading 
facts of their history. During most of this time he was with- 
out a European companion. The volumes of his Journal pub- 
lished at the time of our present writing bring the narrative 
down only to the autumn of 1852. On the map, however, 
which accompanies the qn volume of the Harpers’ edition, 
the whole route is marked out. Of this map we may observe, 
in passing, that it is miserably inadequate to the plan and 
character of Dr. Barth’s work, being too small by far, and 
leaving out a hundred important names which ought to have 
been mentioned upon it." 


* The English edition is abundantly supplicd with maps, and offers every assist- 
ance of this kind that the reader can wish. 
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The kingdoms described in the volumes thus far published 
are Hausa, Bornu, Bagirmi, Musgu, Adamawa, Mandara, and 
Kanem. A part of these countries were visited by Denham 
and Clapperton, and the description of “ Kano” which Dr. Barth 
gives is not the first which has been written in English. But 
to our knowledge of these countries his narrative adds very 
much. The relation of their races and languages he discusses 
in a truly scientific manner. His account of the great Lake 
Tsad, though quite full, is less satisfactory than we might 
wish. Mr. Overweg had more especial charge of examining 
it, but his untimely death prevented him from arranging and 
writing out his fragmentary notes concerning that great inland 
sea. Dr. Barth several times visited its shores, and on one 
occasion made an excursion half-way around it. It lies to the 
north and east of the kingdom of Bornu, between the thirteenth 
and fifteenth parallels of latitude, and the thirteenth and fif- 
teenth meridians of longitude. In shape it is nearly circular. 
Its waters, unlike the waters of the great lake of Utah and of the 
Caspian Sea, with which it is frequently compared, are fresh, 
and have a pleasant taste. Its margin, for miles inward, is a 
swampy, reedy jungle, inhabited by herds of antelopes and hip- 
popotami. On its southern side it receives the waters of two 
considerable rivers. No outlet to its basin has yet been discov- 
ered. ‘The islands in the lake, which are numerous, are “ ele- 
vated sandy downs,” and on some of them horses are found. 
The commerce of the different bordering tribes is carried on by 
means of canoes, made of “ fogo” wood, low in the waist and 
sharp at the prow, usually about twenty feet long, though 
sometimes of much larger dimensions. With most of the 
bordering tribes the islanders are at war, and each island has 
its own tribe. Elephants in immense herds frequent the north- 
ern shores of the lake. ‘Two species of the crocodile are found. 
Only the smaller part of the lake is clear, open water, and no- 
where is it more than a few fathoms in depth. The larger 
portion is a shallow lagoon. ‘The scenery is flat and tame, 
and there is no point from which the expanse of water and 
the outline of the shore can be conveniently viewed. The oc- 
cupation of the tribes is chiefly fighting and cattle-breeding. 
Cotton is cultivated to some extent. Beans are raised instead 
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of grain. From the “méle” rush, which grows to a great 


height, is extracted an edible pulp of which the natives are 
fond. At different seasons the size of the lake greatly varies. 
Its shores sometimes sink, and a new tract is submerged; and 
the evaporation of a dry season uncovers thousands of acres 
which in the rainy season are included within the water cir- 
cuit. ‘T'o explore the lake carefully, except by continual swim- 
ming, seems almost impossible. 

The first country into which Dr. Barth penetrated, after cross- 
ing the border region of the Desert, was the Hausa country, 
of which the chief towns are Katsena and Kano. Katsena 
was the ancient capital, but its younger rival has taken away 
its glories, and it is now to Kano only what Novogorod is to 
St. Petersburg, or Cordova to Madrid. The inhabited section 
is scarcely a fifth of the space included within the walls, which 
are more than thirteen miles in circumference. In the seven- 
teenth century, when the prosperity of the town was at its 
height, it probably contained a hundred thousand souls ; 
now, eight thousand is an ample estimate, and the shrunken 
population almost warrants the description of Leo Africanus 
of “ piccoli casali fatti a guisa di capanne.” Its glory is in its 
lists of powerful kings, its traditions of splendor, and its fame 
as the Athens of the region, the city where the manners were 
more polite and the language more refined than in any of the 
provinces around. Its downfall was owing to the Moslem 
Crusade, which was organized in 1807 in the neighboring 
nation of the Fulbe, through the preaching of the reformer 
Othman dan Fodiye, in which rapacity and fanaticism were 
equally combined. The princes of the polished city were re- 
duced to straits as severe as those of the Greek emperor of 
Byzantium, but made a resistance as obstinate before they 
yielded. ‘The incidents of the seven years’ war, and the final 
reduction by famine, resemble what is told of more than one 
European siege. After the reduction of the town, its impor- 
tance rapidly declined; the people were dispersed throughout 
the province, and all the trade and power centred in Kano, 

Kano is the Damascus of Central Africa, the synonyme 
throughout Negroland for all that is rich, luxurious, beautiful, 
and exciting. ‘The most eloquent and glowing passage which 
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we recollect in Dr. Barth’s volumes is that in which he de- 
scribes the scenes of interior life in this great mart. 


“TIere a row of shops, filled with articles of native and foreign 
produce, with buyers and sellers in every variety of figure, complexion, 
and dress, yet all intent upon their little gain, endeavoring to cheat 
each other; there a large shed, like a hurdle, full of half-naked, half- 
starved slaves torn from their native homes, from their wives or hus- 
bands, from their children or parents, arranged in rows like cattle, and 
staring desperately upon the buyers, anxiously watching into whose 
hands it should be their destiny to fall. In another part were to be 
seen all the necessaries of life; the wealthy buying the most palatable 
things for his table; the poor stopping and looking greedily upon a 
handful of grain; here a rich governor, dressed in silk and gaudy 
clothes, mounted upon a spirited and richly caparisoned horse, and 
followed by a host of idle, insolent slaves; there a poor blind man, 
groping his way through the multitude, and fearing at every step to be 
trodden down ; here a yard neatly fenced with mats of reed, and pro- 
vided with all the comforts which the country affords, — a clean, snug- 
looking cottage, the clay walls nicely polished, a shutter of reeds placed 
against the low, well-rounded door, and forbidding intrusion on the 
privacy of life, a cool shed for the daily household work, a fine 
spreading allcluba-tree, affording a pleasant shade during the hottest 
hours of the day, or a beautiful génda or papaya unfolding its large, 
feather-like leaves above a slender, smooth, and undivided stem, or the 
tall date-tree, waving over the whole scene; the matron, in a clean 
black cotton gown, wound round her waist, her hair neatly dressed in 
* chékoli’ or ‘ bej:ijiy busy preparing the meal for her absent husband, 
or spinning cotton, and, at the same time, urging the female slaves to 
pound the corn; the children, naked and merry, playing about in the 
sand at the ‘ urgi-n-dawaki’ or the ‘da-n-chicha, or chasing a strag- 
gling stubborn goat ; earthenware pots and wooden bowls, all cleanly 
washed, standing in order. Farther on, a dashing Cyprian, homeless, 
comfortless, and childless, but affecting merriment or forcing a wanton 
laugh, gaudily ornamented with numerous strings of beads round her 
neck, her hair fancifully dressed, and bound with a diadem, her gown of 
various colors loosely fastened under her luxuriant breast, and trailing 
behind in the sand; near her a diseased wretch covered with ulcers or 
with elephantiasis. 

“ Now a busy ‘ marina,’ an open terrace of clay, with a number of 
dyeing-pots, and people busily employed in various processes of their 
handicraft ; here a man stirring the juice, and mixing with the indigo 
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some coloring wood, in order to give it the desired tint; there another, 
drawing a shirt from the dye-pot, or hanging it up on a rope fastened to 
the trees; there two men beating a well-dyed shirt, singing the while, 
and keeping good time ; farther on a blacksmith busy with his rude 
tools in making a dagger which will surprise, by the sharpness of its 
blade, those who feel disposed to laugh at the workman’s instruments ; 
a formidable barbed spear, or the more estimable and useful instruments 
of husbandry ; in another place, men and women making use of an ill- 
frequented thoroughfare as a ‘ kaudi tseggenibe’ to hang up, along the 
fences, their cotton thread for weaving; close by, a group of indolent 
loiterers lying in the sun and idling away their hours. 

“Here is a caravan from Goénja arriving with the desired kola-nut, 
chewed by all who have ‘ten kurdi’ to spare from their necessary 
wants, or a caravan laden with natron, starting for Nuipe, or a troop of 
Asbeniiwa going off with their salt for the neighboring towns, or some 
Arabs leading their camels, heavily laden with the luxuries of the north 
and east (the ‘ksya-n-gh:ibbes’), to the quarter of the Ghadamsiye ; 
there a troop of gaudy, warlike-looking horsemen galloping toward the 
palace of the governor to bring him the news of a new inroad of Serki 
Ibrim. Everywhere human life in its varied forms, the most cheerful 
and the most gloomy, seemed closely mixed together; every variety of 
national form and complexion,—the olive-colored Arab, the dark 
Kantiri, with his wide nostrils, the small-featured, light, and slender 
Ba-Féllanchi, the broad-faced Ba-Wangara (Mandingo), the stout, 
large-boned, and masculine-looking Ntipe female, the well-proportioned 
and comely Ba-Hiushe woman.” — Vol. I. pp. 497, 498. 


The town as a settlement is ancient, but its growth and 
importance are altogether modern, and bear date within the 
present century. Its population, thirty thousand, is not so 
great as its territorial circuit of fifteen miles would seem to 
indicate. In the trading season, from January to April, the 
number of strangers is quite equal to that of residents. The 
wealthy are well provided with slaves. The population is not 
a homogeneous race, but is made up from the tribes of the 
adjoining kingdoms, and even, to some extent, from Arabs. 
The town is manufacturing as well as commercial ; the people 
make the cloth they sell, and almost every family has some 
share in the process. The value of the annual production of 
cloth alone Dr. Barth estimates at about two hundred thou- 
sand dollars. Some of this cloth is handsomely colored, and 
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inwoven with a kind of silk thread. It is sent by camels in 
all directions. Three hundred camel-loads, or a hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds, are sent to Timbuktu. The fabri- 
cation of leather forms another important branch of industry. 
Yet another is the preparation of “ guro” from the kola-nut, 
the favorite beverage of the negro tribes, corresponding to 
the Englishman’s tea and the Frenchman’s coffee. Salt is 
imported in immense quantities. The slave-trade is largely 
carried on, with a comparatively small percentage of profit. 
The calicoes of Lowell go to that mart chiefly in exchange 
for human flesh, and every piece in the bazaars of Kano is 
the price of a man ora woman. All kinds of English and 
French cheap goods are found there, though in smal! quanti- 
ties. Sixpenny razors are in great demand, and need/:s are in 
universal request. ‘The most convenient “ backshish ’ which 
a traveller can carry in any part of Negroland is a supply of 
needles. Half a dozen boxes of this useful article will go 
farther than the heaviest purse of gold. ‘The precious metals, 
indeed, are not prized very highly by these interior tribes. 
* Kurdi,” or cowries, (of which twenty-five hundred make only 
a dollar,) are the common currency; and a man who would 
buy a horse must burden himself with almost the weight of 
the horse in these fragile shells. Copper, from a mine in 
Darfur, is wrought to some extent. A little tin is imported. 
The system of taxing is curiously capricious. Hoes and dye- 
pots are largely assessed. Palm-trees are a government mo- 
nopoly, like tobacco in Austria; and vegetables are subject to 
an “ octroi,” while meat is admitted free. Every landholder 
must pay ground-rent. 

A few hundred miles eastward from Kano is the town of 
Kukawa, the capital of Bornu, the most important of the 
inland African kingdoms. Of this kingdom Dr. Barth gives 
us a very complete account, comprising the pedigree of its 
kings, the epochs of its history, the variety of its conquests, 
the details of its commerce, the virtues and the faults of its 
people. ‘The ancient Bornu was the Poland of Africa. The 
people chose their king, through the agency of three electors, 
whom they took from the courtiers. When the electors had 
fixed upon the candidate, they led him in silence to the place 
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where the corpse of the last king lay still unburied. Over 
that corpse he took the oath of fealty to the institutions of his 
country. Only after that ceremony could the body of the 
deceased be buried. A similar custom prevails in the prov- 
ince of Muniyo, where the newly elected sovereign is obliged 
to remain seven days in a cave behind the tomb of the former 
king, before he can enter upon his dignity. 

There are several curious particulars in the manners and 
customs of Kukawa. ‘The markets are held at midday, under 
a burning sun, outside of the town. Oxen are the favorite 
beasts of burden, and are amazingly cheap, — a good animal, 
full-grown, costing from one to two dollars. Bibles and 
ardent spirits are contraband, and the authorities look with 
suspicion upon the introduction of English goods, lest these 
prohibited articles should be concealed within them. The 
scrupulous piety of the Grand Vizier of Bornu reminds one 
of the custom-houses on the Tuscan frontier. In more civil- 
ized countries the slave-trade and the Bible have come to be 
associated. In Bornu, however, the slave-traders dispense 
with this religious sanction. ‘lhe nation makes a business of 
slave-hunting. Raids upon the adjoining states are continu- 
ally organized, and it was Dr, Barth’s privilege, as it had been 
Denham’s thirty years before, to attend some of these ex- 
peditions. ‘The horrors of slave-hunting he does not attempt 
to extenuate ; but throughout his volumes, like all other travel- 
lers in Africa, he bears decided testimony to the cruelty and 
disastrous moral influence of the traflic in slaves. In Aude- 
ras, in the Desert, he saw them yoked to the plough like oxen. 
No expeditions of traflic cause so much destruction for so 
small returns as slave-hunts. The hunt in the Musgu coun- 
try, which Dr. Barth witnessed, involved a large outlay in 
collecting an army, the ravage of miles of territory, the burn- 
ing of a town, the slaughter of multitudes of full-grown men, 
great distress from famine and privation, while its result was 
the capture of /fifleen slaves, mostly decrepit old women, who 
had to be removed from their cottages by force. The loss by 


these expeditions, falling as it does chiefly upon the conquered 
people, is not a very powerful argument to dissuade the con- 
querors. The Bornu king does not appreciate the misery 
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which the border regions suffer by his inroads, or consider 
their case more than Napoleon considered the sufferings of 
the petty German states, desolated by the passage of his 
armies. 

The excursion to Yola and back, through the country 
of Adamawa, is the most interesting of those which Dr. 
Barth was enabled to make during his stay in this region of 
Africa. Adamawa is a “ Mohammedan kingdom ingrafted 
upon a mixed stock of Pagan tribes.” It is watered by that 
great river, the origin and course of which have been the 
theme of so much controversy. We cannot see that Dr. 
Barth’s narrative throws much light upon these disputed 
points. The Benuwé, or Niger, at the point where he saw 
it, just at the confluence with it of one of its largest branches, 
the Faro, is half a mile in breadth, and flows through an en- 
tirely open country, broken only by a few detached mountains. 
Its current is strong and rapid, though the depth of water in 
the channel is not ordinarily more than eleven feet. The direc- 
tion is from east to west. Dr. Barth crossed the river, instead 
of following its channel; but he expresses the conviction that 
this is, beyond all question, one of the two great branches of 
that mighty river which Lander ase nded from the ocean, and 
that by this stream will the natural highway be opened into 
the heart of Africa. Crocodiles abound in this river, even 
more than in the Nile. The natives believe that it carries 
gold in its current, and could hardly be persuaded that the 
traveller, in taking his bath in the stream, was not seeking 
the precious dust. The passage of the river is made in 
crooked canoes, about sixteen inches broad, with grass stuffed 
into the seams. These barks have the great advantage of plia- 
bility in case they should strike a rock. The Faro is to the 
Benuwé what the Ohio is to the Mississippi. Its volume of 
water is greatly inferior; but its descent is equally rapid, and 
the scenery on its banks is bolder. Both these rivers ari 
liable to rise suddenly, and inundations are so frequent that 
no village can be fixed upon their banks. The towns of 
Adamawa are several miles distant from the water-courses, 
Yola, the capital, is one of the largest slave-marts in Africa. 
Its chief export is human flesh. Its aristocracy hold great 
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numbers of slaves, many private individuals having more 
than a thousand, while the governors own incredible numbers. 
The various tribes are constantly at war, and the dominion 
of the Mohammedans is far from being perfect. Wild ani- 
mals, especially the elephant, are very numerous, and ivory, 
next to slaves, is the principal production of the country. 
Four tusks are worth about as much as an average negro. 
Peculiar to this region is the “ayu,” a sort of river seal, 
which comes out of the water at night and feeds on the 
young grass along the banks, 

Of the “ Marghi,” a tribe between Adamawa and Bornnu, 
Dr. Barth mentions some curious customs. They inoculate 
for the small-pox. ‘They worship their ancestors, while at the 
same time they rejoice, with singing and dancing, when an 
old man dies. ‘Their ornaments are iron rings and chains, 
worn upon all the limbs. They settle disputes by an ordeal 
on the Holy Rock of Kobshi, whither each carries a cock, and 
the verdict is in favor of the owner of the winning bird. The 
owner of the defeated bird suffers more than the loss of his 
cause. The god whom he has evidently provoked interferes 
against him, and on returning to his village he finds his hut in 
flames. 

The other excursions of Dr. Barth from Bornu were to 
Kanem, on the north of Lake Tsad, where he saw an electric 
fish, ash-colored, with red fins, very fat, and ten inches long, 
which could benumb a man’s arm for several minutes, and a 
great snake, eighteen feet long, and five inches thick, of which 
the natives eat the flesh, — and where he had some hard fight- 
ing and some narrow escapes;—to Mandara, on a great 
slave-hunt, where he came upon the Niger again,—saw a 
combat in the water, with spears and javelins, while the par- 
ties on either side were swimming, in which combat three 
were killed, — noticed the singular habit of warriors “ glue- 
ing” themselves to their horses’ sides by blood which they 
draw from cuts in their legs, and scooping a hole in the 
horse’s back to make a steadier seat,—heard some singular 
statements concerning the Musgu prince Adishen, and _ his 
politeness in the distribution of favors to his guests, — was 
disappointed in not seeing “the Mountains of the Moon,” and 
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delighted at finding among Pagan tribes so little of real Feti- 
chism, and in observing that the fields were carefully manured, 
after the manner of Christian countries ; — and to Logon and 
Bagirmi, where he heard strange legends, met with liars, im- 
postors, and scholars, fought with ants and government spies, 
was arrested, imprisoned, and laid in irons, and finally dis- 
missed with honor, and with presents. In Logon, he found a 
town shunned for its witchcraft, which bore the very appropri- 
ate name of “Elf.” In Masena, the capital of Bagirmi, he 
became acquainted with the blind scholar Faki Sambo, a man 
who knew the tongues of many countries, and was well versed 
in ancient lore, — who had studied in Cairo, read Plato and 
Aristotle, was acquainted with the history of Spain, and be- 
longed to the Moslem sect of Wahabees. He had also here 
an interview with a “ rain doctor,” as ludicrous as that which 
Dr. Livingstone describes in his account of Southern Africa. 
He justifies, from his own observation of manuscripts in the 
possession of the scholars of Masena, the remark of Jackson 
in his book about Morocco, that the text of the classics will 
some time or other “ be emendated from manuscripts brought 
from the interior of Negroland.” <A beautiful young lady 
seemed to him more beautiful from the glossy blackness of her 
skin. The Bagirmi people were more interesting to him from 
the fact that their conversion to Islam is very recent, and most 
of their customs are thoroughly Pagan. When the people ap- 
proach their king, they have to draw the shirt away from the 
left shouider and sprinkle dust on their heads. “ But they are 
not in general oppressed, and a far greater liberty of speech is 
allowed than in many European countries.” 

Our space will not permit us to dwell longer upon Dr. 
Barth’s narrative, which, in the volumes as yet published, is 
hardly more than half completed. The years 1853 and 1854 
were spent by him in exploring the western region of Negro- 
land. There is a region still farther west than ‘Timbuktu, 
covering some eight or ten degrees both of latitude and longi- 
tude, which offers a most important field for new discovery. 
At a recent meeting of the French Geographical Society, M. 
Pellehini, a mercantile traveller of great intelligence, related 
some statements made to him by runaway sailors, who had 
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crossed Africa from Senegal to Tangiers, by a route not yet 
scientifically traced. ‘They report the existence of numerous 
tribes in that region, and also the passage of caravans, to one 
of which they joined themselves. Hitherto, it has been sup- 
posed that the sand-storms on that western portion of the 
Desert would render travelling impossible. But from the 
statements of these sailors it is highly probable that commerce 
has already opened a safe way through that part of the Sa- 
hara. M. Pellehini recommends an immediate and thorough 
exploration of the region, and proposes, in order to facilitate 
operations, the establishment of two factories in the south of 
Algeria. His suggestions have a practical bearing, not merely 
upon the future of African trade, but upon the future of Af- 
rican missions, and are the result of extensive acquaintance 
with the necessities of African travel. It is to be hoped that 
a French expedition in the north of Africa may be the coun- 
terpart of the English expedition just organized for the navi- 
gation of the Zambesi. 

Mr. Bowen’s modest volume is an account of seven years’ 
experience as a missionary in the countries lying north of the 
Gulf of Benin, from fifty to three hundred miles inland. The 
opinions which he expresses are wise and enlightened, both as 
to the influence of heathen superstitions and the proper mode 
of conducting religious operations. He does not libel Feti- 
chism. The Yorubas, the principal of the tribes among whom 
he lived, according to his statement, are not worshippers of 
images any more than the Roman Catholics are. Their idol is 
only a symbol. No one believes that the image has in itself 
any power. Moreover, this idol-worship has nothing to do with 
the future, has no connection with the world to come. Dr. 
Livingstone makes the same observation with regard to the 
South African idolatry. The he// of these negro tribes, though 
it is called, in the Yoruba language, orrun-akpadi, “ the furnace- 
world,” is not regarded by them as a place of punishment. It 
is for this world that they offer sacrifice. The idol is only the 
intercessor, through which God may bring to them temporal 
benefits. We cannot quite understand Mr. Bowen when he 
says that most of the common people confound the symbol 
with the thing symbolized, almost in the same passage with 
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his assertion that they only invoke these idols as mediators. 
He insists that in general their idea of the Supreme God is 
‘remarkably correct.” None of the three hundred idols is 
comparable to Him. 

The object of Mr. Bowen being to call missionaries into his 
field, of course he enlarges upon all the best points in the char- 
acter and condition of the Yoruba people. He represents them 
as polite and courteous, frank and unsuspicious, forgiving in 
their temper, industrious from early morning till evening, do- 
cile to teachers, reverent to parents, reasonably honest, and 
decidedly hostile to all sensual vice. ‘Their morality prepares 
them very fairly for the Christian Gospel. They are super- 
stitious, like all negroes, yet have withal a “ good share of 
sober common-sense.” One of their fancies resembles the 
latest form of Christian hallucination. The iroko or “ sassa” 
wood, out of which doors and tables are made, is supposed to 
be possessed by a spirit, because these doors and tables have 
a “ habit of cracking and rapping, especially by night.” “ The 
Yoruba man worships his own door.” ‘The people are not, 
however, imposed upon by big words and sonorous sentences, 
and are not moved by pompous abstractions. Mr. Bowen 
takes occasion to rebuke those missionaries who, “ instead of 
coming pointedly to the facts of the Gospel, must needs deal 
out their trashy ethico-metaphysical disquisitions, which are 
odious at home and abominable folly in Africa.” The kind of 
rhetoric which American “ spirits” rap out will not do for the 
Yorubas. “ Only think,” says he, “of a man perforating an 
interpreter, who can barely read English, with such phrases as 
‘immutable principles, or ‘the ineflable eflulgence of the ce- 
lestial world.” 

The Yorubas are temperate, rarely indulging even in diluted 
rum. Gambling is prohibited by their law. Polygamy, of 
course, prevails; but it is mitigated by the fact that each 
woman is the owner of her separate property and earnings, 
and no woman is obliged to work for her husband. When 
the father dies, the eldest son inherits, along with the house, 
all the wives, except his own mother. The habits of the peo- 
ple are cleanly, and they are as scrupulous as Moslems about 
the bath. If they are not encumbered by unnecessary dress, 
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they wear enough to escape the disgrace of immodesty. All 
the Africans that Mr. Bowen saw, whether full-blooded negroes, 
or “ Filbe ” mulattoes, or black people with European features, 
seemed to him to be hardy and healthy. 

The Yoruba language, being rich in abstract terms, offers 
singular advantages for the conversion of the people. It has 
words to express all the parts of the Christian scheme, from 
God to Satan, from heaven to hell, from salvation to perdition, 
from sin to holiness. “The reason why the Yorubas pay 
such deep attention to preaching, as constantly reported by 
the missionaries, is that they understand what the Gospel 
teaches.” 

The philosophy of the Yorubas is “ proverbial,” like that of 
Mr. Tupper ; and the quality of their proverbs, if we may judge 
by the specimens which are given in Mr. Bowen’s volume, is 
fully equal to the wisdom of the English sage. ‘They run 
frequently in a sort of rhythm, and show that feature of “ par- 
allelism ” which belongs to the Psalms of David. A collection 
of these proverbs has been made by Crowther, a native. Many 
of them are good enough to be inserted by Mr. Bohn, in the 
next edition of his “ Handbook.” 

Mr. Bowen makes a remark which we might wish he had 
warranted by facts and illustrations. 'To show that the Yo- 
rubas are not deficient in inteilect, he affirms that “ the Central 
Africans had studied out the balance of power, and reduced 
it to practice, long before our fathers settled in America, — 
before the barons of England had extorted their great charter 
from King John.” It is interesting to know that our Anglo- 
Saxon theory of constitutional checks and limited sover- 
eignty was anticipated by this race of negroes. It is a note 
worthy to be added to Jackson’s remark about the emendation 
of the classics in Negroland. 

Mr. Bowen’s book is published in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. Yet he distinctly affirms that “the barbarous negro of 
Africa and the enlightened white man of America are en- 
dowed with a common human nature.” Negroes in their 
native state are men, and in some respects as good as Chris- 
tian white men. Ile has nothing to say about “radical in- 
feriority,” or the divinely ordered subjection of one race to 
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another, nor does he see any good in the attempt to Christian- 
ize negroes by carrying them off into bondage. No one of 
the works on our list is more emphatic in its condemnation 
of the slave-trade, or its exposure of the crimes and miseries 
which inseparably belong to that nefarious business. This 
trade he regards as the greatest obstacle, not only to Chris- 
tianity in Africa, but to the progress of honest commerce. 

Mr. J. Leighton Wilson was for eighteen years a missionary 
in Africa, and in that time visited every place of importance 
along the western coast, and made occasional excursions into 
the interior. His work, however, is not chiefly a record of his 
own impressions, but rather a compilation from the most accu- 
rate accounts. It contains a short historical sketch of Western 
Africa, and a description of all the maritime provinces and 
races from Senegambia to Angola. Some of the details, par- 
ticularly those of religious ideas and practices, we have not 
seen mentioned by any other writer. The inhabitants of 
Southern Guinea, according to Mr. Wilson, have a practice 
which “strongly resembles infant baptism.” When a child 
is born, the public crier announces the fact in the streets, and 
claims for it the name and rights of a member of the tribe, 
Another person, from a distant part of the town, admits this 
claim, and promises on behalf of the people that the new-born 
child shall have all these rights. The people gather in the 
streets, the child is brought out, and some leading man 
sprinkles water upon it from a basin, invoking for it health, 
long life, numerous children, and all needful blessings. The 
rest of the people then join in the sprinkling, and each throws 
upon the child his handful of water. All who take part are 
considered as pledged to be the child’s friends. Mr. Wilson 
thinks that the practice came across the continent from Abys- 
sinia, though at so early a period that the people have no 
tradition of its source. 

The worship of ancestors has certain singular features in 
Southern Guinea. Sometimes, like the Capuchins of Malta, 
they dry the bodies of their deceased elders, and put them away 
in a chest ina safe place, which becomes afterwards a favorite 
shrine for meditation and prayer. ‘The heads of eminent per- 
sons are separated from the body, and hung up over a mass of 
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chalk. As the brain decomposes, it drips down upon the 
chalk, which afterward, applied to the foreheads of living 
persons, is supposed to impart the wisdom which dwelt in the 
brain of the deceased. Ancestors are the most powerful in- 
tercessors. The Great Spirit, Miretyi, is rather a huge hob- 
goblin, who makes his annual circuits, than a steady protector. 
All the boys, from fourteen to eighteen years, are initiated 
into the mysteries of this African “ Bluebeard”; and the 
rites and discipline of their year’s probation are as harsh and 
as secret as those of a Trappist novitiate. Secret societies 
flourish as numerously among the Guinea negroes as among 
the students of American colleges. The association of Ndé 
is intended to frighten the women and children, while the 
association of Njembe, exclusively of females, is intended to 
increase the respect of men for their wives. ‘The “ Punch” 
of Naples and the “Santa Claus” of Germany are repre- 
sented in Guinea by the absurdities of the Aukhwi, a huge 
masked figure on stilts, who goes about brandishing a sword, 
to the terror of some and the ridicule of others. In Northern 
Guinea the idea of the transmigration of souls prevails, and 
men after death are supposed to become crocodiles and mon- 
keys. 

The last third part of Mr. Wilson’s volume relates the his- 
tory of the English colony of Sierra Leone and the American 
colony of Liberia, compares the various dialects of the races 
on the coast which have come under the influence of Chris- 
tian teachers, describes the progress and the prospects of the 
various missionary efforts, and discusses the question of the 
slave-trade. The opinion that the cruisers of England and 
America have increased the horrors without lessening the 
amount of that trade, is decidedly negatived. Mr. Wilson 
takes ground in favor of this method of repression, and con- 
siders it an eflicient and necessary help, at present certainly, 
to the labors of the missionaries. His prophecy in regard to 
Brazil is already near to being realized, and the day is not 
distant when that empire will join with other Christian na- 
tions in prohibiting the passage of human cargoes across the 


Atlantic. 
Mr. Wilson’s sketches and the narrative of Dr. Livingstone 
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touch at St. Paul de Loanda, at about the ninth degree of 
south latitude. For our knowledge of all this interior re- 
gion southward to Lake Ngami, and e sastward to the Indian 
Ocean, we are indebted solely to this most remarkable of all 
African travellers. ‘The work of Dr. Livingstone is in many 
respects the most valuable on our list. It wins our confidence 
by the simple honesty of its statements, by its broad and 
noble spirit, by its freedom from all exaggeration, and by the 
freshness of its descriptions, which are evidently memories 
rather than attempts at fine writing. In the first chapters he 
goes over ground which Mr. Andersson, in his entertaining 
sportsman’s book, had previously described. The difference 
between his work and that of Mr. Andersson is, that in the 
one case beasts are of primary importance, while in the other, 
though by no means neglected, they are quite secondary to men 
and to truths. Dr. Livingstone tells almost reluctantly that 
story of his encounter with the lion, which is more thrilling 
than anything mentioned in Andersson’s book. 

Dr. Livingstone’s second journey, the account of which 
occupies nearly the whole of his volume, began at Cape ‘Town 
in June, 1852, and extended in a northerly direction through 
the country of the Bushmen, the Kuruman, the Bechuanas, 
the Makololo, and numerous other less important tribes, to 
the tenth parallel of latitude, and thence westward to the 
coast, which he reached in May, 1854, after nearly two years 
of constant travel and exposure. Resting for a few months, 
he started again in September, retraced his way to the coun- 
try of the Makololo, which lies about midway between the two 
oceans, and in November, 1855, set out on his journey east- 
ward, following the course of the Zambesi to Quilimane on 
the Indian Ocean, which he reached in May, 1856, It is im- 
possible, in any abstract, to give an account of the interesting 
discoveries and adventures of this four years’ journey. 

The tribes of Southern Africa to which Dr. Livingstone 
introduces us, if less civilized than those of Negroland, are 
more interesting. ‘The conversion of Sechele, the Bechuana 
chief, from heathenism to Christianity, and his adoption 
among his people of the preacher's oflice, is as memorable an 
The exploits 
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of Sebituane, the leader of the Makololo tribe, would furnish 
material for a thrilling romance. And nothing can be more 
touching than the tragic end of poor Sekwebu, who, after 
attending his English brother in so many perils and wander- 
ings, was driven at length to insanity and suicide by the sight of 
an English steamer. ‘That last marvel was too much for his 
brain, and it yielded to the pressure of intolerable amazement. 
St. Paul was not received more kindly and treated more hos- 
pitably by the barbarous people of Melita, than was this 
modern evangelist by the barbarous people of Africa. Threats 
and opposition were the exception rather than the rule. Even 
where the sacred message of the preacher was not accepted, 
he was cordially welcomed and respectfully heard, was sent 
on his journey with attendants, guides, and provisions, and 
parted from with reluctance. ‘The headings of the table of 
contents —“ Sekeletu’s Hospitality,” “ Hearty Welcome from 
Shinte,” “ Agreeable Intercourse with Kawawa,” “ Friendly 
Feelings of the People in Reference to a White Resident,” 
“ Quedende’s Kindness” — give us an accurate idea of the 
relations of Dr. Livingstone with these African tribes. His 
tone in speaking of them is uniformly kind and affectionate. 
He loves them as a father might love his children. He vin- 
dicates their intelligence, excuses their faults, and allows no 
religious prejudice to bias his judgment of their character. 
Except in the regions bordering on the west coast, where the 
Portuguese slave-trade has corrupted the habits and hearts of 
the people, he found a standard of practical morality which 
needed very little palliation. ‘The treatment of slaves, in the 
countries which he passed through, is comparatively hu- 
mane. The Makololo, previously to 1850, had never bartered 
men for goods, and were then persuaded to it only by the 
showy charm of variegated calico, and the solid value of 
Christian fire-arms. Light boys were exchanged at that time 
for eight guns. The custom once commenced, it was easier 
to follow it, and since that time considerable numbers of 
captives have been thus disposed of. Only captives, how- 
ever; for Dr. Livingstone testifies that he has never known in 
Africa an instance of a parent selling his own children. It isa 
crime, he says, for a Makololo “to treat his servants so badly 
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as to cause them to run away from him.” The sympathies 
of the people go in such a case with the runaway. Indeed, 
the slavery of these interior tribes is only a mild system of 
serfdom, without severe punishments, and with nearly the 
same condition and privileges allowed to the servants as be- 
long to the masters. Kidnapping is a practice which has 
been introduced into Africa by Christian traders ; and it still 
flourishes, protected by the sign of the cross and the smile 
of the Virgin. 

Dr. Livingstone, though not strictly a scientific traveller, 
is a very watchful and close observer of all things around, 
above, and beneath him. No natural feature of the country 
through which he travels is left unnoticed, whether tree or 
flower, beast or insect, soil or sky. He tells of the great 
baobab trees, the trunks of which are used for reservoirs of 
water; of the mogametsa, a bean which * tastes like sponge- 
cake ”; of the river mosses, on which the fish “ find pasture ” ; 
of the “grass-trees” of Cabango, forty feet high; of a “si- 
licified forest ” of large trees, some of them twenty-two inches 
in diameter, which prove, on examination, to be coniferous 
wood, quite unlike any existing species ; of fresh-water spon- 
ges, which grow in the rivers around the stalks of the reeds ; 
sweet and harmless in the morn- 


, 


of malova, or “ palm toddy,’ 
ing, but in the afternoon inebriating; of the sisinyane, the 
native potato, which lives for ever, like the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, and is bitter and waxy to the taste; of the mobola, 
a date-shaped fruit, which “has the flavor of strawberries, 
with a touch of nauseousness”; of a strange aquatic plant, 
which covers the rocks, and becomes dry and crackling when 
exposed to the air, gradually disintegrating the rock and 
polishing it with a thin black glaze; of the “ beehive” tree, 
and the “silver-tree,’ and the motuia, of which nets are 
woven, and the flexible molompi, which is split into paddles, 
No botanist could be more observing or accurate. 

Of the insect tribe Dr. Livingstone had some severe experi- 
ences. The great plague of his journey was the ¢sefse, a small 
fly, which infests the interior regions, and exterminates from 
them all horses and neat cattle. Men, wild animals, and 
sucking calves, mules, asses, and goats, are not injured by 


17 * 
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this insect, but to the ox, horse, and dog its bite is certain 
death. ‘To travel through the region which is infested by the 
tsetse is a sure loss of nearly all the oxen and horses. The 
poison is communicated through the proboscis of the insect ; 
as Dr. Livingstone thinks, not from any separate reservoir, 
but directly from its blood. Its eflects are not felt at once ; 
but in a few days the animal bitten begins to lose flesh and 
appetite, gradually wastes away, and finally dies. The dis- 
vase cannot be cured. ‘This insect will prove the most serious 
obstacle to the civilization of the interior region of Southern 
Africa. The tampan, a sort of mite, found on the eastern 
side of the continent, is more perilous to human life. — It 
buries itself in the feet, and lodges there a dangerous fever, 
which to foreigners is often fatal. The natives in curing it 
use a homeopathic remedy. They bruise one of the insects 
and drop it into the medicine. Another plague of this kind 
is a light-colored spider about half an inch long, which bites 
sharply. ‘The races of African spiders, indeed, are as numerous 
as those of asses and antelopes, There is a yellow-spotted 
spider, which hangs from tree to tree its webs, of a yard in 
diameter ; a social  spide r, Which covers the hedges and trunks 
so thickly with its webs as to make the wood invisible; a large 
red spider, which makes a hinged door in front of its nest, 
which it shuts and locks whenever it enters; an ugly brown 
spider, which prepares a smooth silky spot on the wall, where 
it stands all day idle, like a New York beggar on the sunny 
side of Broadway ; a leaping spider, which seizes its prey like 
a tiger; and, worse than all, a hairy spider, with tail like a 
scorpion, and bite even more fatal. ‘The ants of Africa, black, 
white, and red, with their habits of war, plunder, and industry, 
—their immense armies, their ingenious contrivances, their 
huge castles and earthworks, their forays and their emigra- 
tions, — have been frequently described in children’s books ; 
otherwise we should be tempted to quote the passage in 


which the encounter of the white ants with the soldier ants 
is related by this writer. 

Concerning the birds of Africa, our author corrects some 
false notions. He aflirms that they sing as merrily and as 
loudly in the morning and evening as the birds in England. 
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The plumage, of course, is much more brilliant. The color of 
the pigeons is green. On the river Leeambye, which is the 
head stream of the Zambesi, there are more than thirty spe- 
cies of birds ; — the ibis and pelican are abundant; the white 
ardetta alights on the buffalo’s back, and feeds on the minute 
insects in his hide; there are scissor-bills, spoon-bills, flamin- 
goes, and, most curious of all, the Purra Africana, which runs 
on the surface of the water, stepping upon the broad leaves of 
the lotus with its expanding toes. Dr. Livingstone finds time 
not only to note their song and plumage, but their habits of 
feeding and nest-building. In the Mopane country he saw 
the singular breeding-places of the korwe, his account of 





which may stand as a specimen of his style of description. 

“On the 19th we passed the nest of a korwe, just ready for the fe- 
male to enter; the orifice was plastered on both sides, but a space was 
left of a heart shape, and exactly the size of the bird’s body. The hole 
in the tree was in every case found to be prolonged some distance up- 
ward above the opening, and thither the korwe always fled to escape 
being caught. In another nest we found that one white egg, much like 
that of a pigeon, was laid, and the bird dropped another when captured- 
She had four besides in the ovarium. The first time that I saw this 
bird was at Kolobeng, where I had gone to the forest for some timber. 
Standing by a tree, a native looked behind me and exclaimed, * There 
is the nest of a korwe.’ I saw a slit only, about half an inch wide, and 
three or four inches long, in a slight hollow of the tree. Thinking the 
word korwe denoted some small animal, I waited with interest to see 
what he would extract; he broke the clay which surrounded the slit, 
put his arm into the hole, and brought out a Zockus, or red-beaked horn: 
bill, which he killed. Tle informed me that, when the female enters 
her nest, she submits to a real confinement. The male plasters up the 
entrance, leaving only a narrow slit by which to feed his mate, and 
which exactly suits the form of his beak. The female makes a nest of 
her own feathers, lays her eggs, hatches them, and remains with the 
young till they are fully fledged. During all this time, which is stated 
to be two or three months, the male continues to feed her and the young 
family. 

“The prisoner generally becomes quite fat, and is esteemed a very 
dainty morsel by the natives, while the poor slave of a husband gets so 
lean that, on the sudden lowering of the temperaiure which sometimes 
happens after a fall of rain, he is benumbed, falls down, and dies. I 


never had an opportunity of ascertaining the actual length of the con- 
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finement, but on passing the same tree at Kolobeng about eight days 
afterward, the hole was plastered up again, as if, in the short time that 
had elapsed, the disconsolate husband had secured another wife. We 
did not disturb her, and my duties prevented me from returning to the 
spot. This is the month in which the female enters the nest. We had 
seen one of these, as before mentioned, with the plastering not quite 
finished ; we saw many completed; and we received the very same 
account here that we did at Kolobeng, that the bird comes forth when 
the young are fully fledged, at the period when the corn is ripe; indeed, 
her appearance abroad with her young is one of the signs they have for 
knowing when it ought to be so. As that is about the end of April, the 
time is between two and three months. She is said sometimes to hatch 
two eges, and, when the young of these are fully fledged, other two are 
just out of the egg-shells; she then leaves the nest with the two elder, 
he orifice is again plastered up, and both male and female attend to the 
wants of the young which are left. On several occasions I observed a 
branch bearing the marks of the male having often sat upon it when 
feeding his mate, and the excreta had been expelled a full yard from 
the orifice, and often proved a means of discovering the retreat.” — pp. 
656, 657. 

On the other side of the continent, Dr. Livingstone saw the 
kisafu hen and chickens, with all their feathers curled upward, 
giving shade to the body without increasing the heat. 

We have no space to catalogue any of the varieties of 
animals which are described in this volume, from turtles up 
to elephants. Most of these are mentioned in those works of 
the Nimrods Gordon Cumming & Co., which have given such 
copious details of the game of Africa. The passage of the 
volume most frequently quoted is from Chapter XX VI.,— the 
description of the great Victoria fall on the Zambesi, which 
comes nearer to Niagara in grandeur and mass of water than 
any other known cataract. ‘The native name of the cataract 
is sounding smoke. 'The river, three thousand feet broad at 
this point, leaps over a precipice a hundred feet in height, 
where it is compressed into a chasm not more than sixty feet 
wide. This chasm is a fissure in the hard basaltic rock, ex- 
tending from the right to the left bank of the river, and con- 
tinued thence through the range of hills for a distance of thirty 
or forty miles. The opposite side of the precipice is covered 
with evergreen trees, which are kept constantly wet by the 
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clouds of rising spray. These ascend in five distinct columns 
to the height of two or three hundred feet. About midway 
of the precipice there is a small island that divides the sheet, 
as at Niagara, which, by good fortune, in the low stage of the 
water at the time of his visit, Dr. Livingstone was enabled to 
reach through the rapids. From this island he could look 
down upon the fall, by lying at length and leaning over the 
chasm. On a second visit to the island, in company with the 
chief Sekeletu, he planted a quantity of peach and apricot 
stones, and coflee seeds, and bargained with the Makololo to 
set out a hedge around this future romantic orchard. The 
ownership thereof is secured by his initials on one of the trees. 
The only reflection in which he indulges in view of this mag- 
nificent natural phenomenon is suggested by a native religious 
legend. 





“ At three spots near these falls, one of them the island in the middle, 
on which we were, three Batoka chiefs offered up prayers and sacrifices 
to the Barimo. They chose their places of prayer within the sound of 
the roar of the cataract, and in sight of the bright bows in the cloud. 
They must have looked upon the scene with awe. Fear may have in- 
duced the selection. The river itself is to them mysterious. The words 
of the canoe-song are, 

‘The Leeambye! Nobody knows 

Whence it comes and whither it goes.’ 
The play of colors of the double iris on the cloud, seen by them else- 
where only as the rainbow, may have led them to the idea that this 
was the abode of Deity. Some of the Makololo, who went with me 
near to Gonye, looked upon the same sign with awe. When seen in 
the heavens it is named * motsé oa barimo,’— the pestle of the gods. 
Here they could approach the emblem, and see it stand steadily above 
the blustering uproar below, —a type of Him who sits supreme,— 
alone unchangeable, though ruling over all changing things. But not 
aware of His true character, they had no admiration of the beautiful 
and good in their bosoms. They did not imitate His benevolence, for 
they were a bloody, imperious crew, and Sebituane performed a noble 
service in the expulsion from their fastnesses of these cruel * Lords 
of the Isles.’” — pp. 562, 565. 

The new expedition on which Dr. Livingstone has just now 
started will test the commercial importance of the Zambesi, 
and the possibility of its navigation. Dr. Livingstone is en- 
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titled to the honor of having first marked out its course, who- 
ever may succeed in ascending it from the ocean. He has 
added a third to the great rivers and river-problems of Africa. 
He pleads earnestly for this river, both as a civilizing and a 
Christianizing agent, and proposes that all classes of Chris- 
tians shall join to establish stations along its banks. The 
following sentence condenses the temper and conclusion of 
his whole work. 


“ As far as I am myself concerned, the opening of the new central 
country is a matter for congratulation only in so far as it opens up a 
prospect for the elevation of the inhabitants. As I have elsewhere re- 
marked, I view the end of the geographical feat as the beginning of 
the missionary enterprise. i take the latter term in its most extended 
signification, and include every effort made for the amelioration of our 
race, the promotion of all those means by which God in His providence 
is working, and bringing all His dealings with man to a glorious con- 
summation. Each man in his sphere, either knowingly or unwittingly, 
is performing the will of our Father in heaven. Men of science, 
searching after hidden truths, which, when discovered, will, like the 
electric telegraph, bind men more closely together, soldiers battling for 
the right against tyranny, sailors rescuing the victims of oppression 
from the grasp of heartless men-stealers, merchants teaching the nations 
lessons of mutual dependence, and many others, as well as mission- 
aries, all work in the same direction, and all efforts are overruled for 
one glorious end.” — pp. 718, 719. 


One valuable fact for the temperance societies Dr. Living- 
stone records, namely, that he did not taste any liquor what- 
ever during the whole time he was in Africa, 

Lieutenant Burton’s book, “ First Footsteps in East Africa,” 
is but the first instalment of what is intended to be a journey 
through Central Africa, and a discovery, if possible, of the 
sources of the White Nile and the Mountains of the Moon. 
It treats of the Berber race in the Somauli country, that penin- 
sula of Africa which lies just south of the Straits of Bab 
el Mandeb. Mr. Burton is not in any sense a missionary, 
but a daring, perhaps we may add a rather unscrupulous 
adventurer, determined to push his way by perseverance and 
“pluck.” His “first footsteps” were not very prosperous. 
He was driven out from the country, with the loss of some 
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of his men and all his goods. But he stayed long enough to 
learn a few dialects, to see the country, and to get materials 
for an entertaining book. He was the first Frank traveller 
who ever reached the capital of Eastern Africa; and though 
his sojourn there was limited to ten days, and was a sort 
of imprisonment, he made excellent use of his eyes and ears 
in that time. Mr. Burton, like Mr. Bayard Taylor, is one of 
those travellers whose apparent mishaps always turn out to 
be strokes of good luck; and if he is not able to find the 
first rills of that river, the divine riddle of which has never 
yet been read, the long attempt may be given up as hopeless. 

The second half of the work of Mr. Hamilton describes a 
route through Abyssinia and Sennaar, different from that 
usually travelled. ‘The charming and graceful narrative adds 
much to the interest of the adventures. ‘To some of his 
opinions we should take exception, as to the idea that the 
“doora” is the mustard-seed of the Scriptures. He mentions 
some curious facts which we have not seen noted by other 
writers ; such as a method of Arab medical treatment, which 
drove away a pain in the side and an inflammation of the 
chest by pinching the right arm till it was spotted all over 
with marks of the finger and thumb ; a method of taking snuff 
by throwing it into the mouth and swallowing it without 
chewing; and the almost incredible statement, that in the 
kingdom of Soudan he was not once asked for “ backshish.” 
His wanderings in Cyrene and Arabia had not prepared him 
for any such experience as that. 

In this paper we have touched superficially upon a theme 
which can be competently handled only by one who knows 
by personal recollection of what he writes. The reading of 
African travels, dry at first, grows in interest as one goes on, 
and, after a volume or two is mastered, becomes intensely at- 
tractive. Like the study of Oriental languages, works on 
Africa tire most in their beginning; but in the end they amply 
reward a patient continuance. 
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Arr. XIl.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. History of the Worsted Manufacture in England, from the Earliest 
Times: with Introductory Notices of the Manufacture among the 
Ancient Nations, and during the Middle Ages. By Joux James, 
F.S.A., Author of the History of Bradford, ete. London: Longman, 
Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1857. 8vo. pp. xvi. 
and 680, 


Tnis History was prepared at the suggestion and with the assistance 
of a committee of worsted manufacturers in the three great manufactur- 
ing counties of York, Lancaster, and Chester. It has, therefore, much 
of the authority which belongs to an official report; and it bears 
throughout the marks of extensive and thorough research. For the 
proper performance of the duty assigned him, Mr. James appears to 
have possessed some special qualifications in his familiarity with the 
history of Bradford, now the centre of the manufacture in England ; 
and there was certainly no lack of materials within his reach. Though 
his work is written in an unambitious and careless style, much of it will 
be read with interest even by the general reader. To the student of Eng- 
lish history, the political economist, and the manufacturer, it offers a large 
amount of valuable information. Mr. James commences his work with 
a brief sketch of the manufacture among the ancients, and during the 
Middle Age, gathering in the first two chapters the few and scattered 
details which still remain, rather as matters of curious information than 
of real historical value. Ile then traces, in successive periods, and with 
increasing fulness of description, the gradual progress of the manufac- 
ture in England from the earliest times to the year 1857. These 
chapters contain much that is both curious and valuable in regard to 
the production of wool, the fabrics generally worn at different periods, 
the cost of manufacturing, and other kindred topics, and are abundantly 
fortified by statistical tables drawn from trustworthy sources. In addi- 
tion to these chapters, which fill the larger part of his work, he a 
devoted special chapters to the Inventions applicable to the Worsted 
Manufacture, to Alpaca and Mohair Manufactures, the Condition of the 
Operatives, Worsted Processes. and the Seats of the Manufacture. 
Under the last division are included notices of Bradford, Halifax, 
Keighley, Norwich, and other places where the manufacture of stuff 
goods is prosecuted. The Appendix contains some valuable documents 
and additional tables; and among the engraved illustrations is a view 


of the celebrated mohair mill at Saltaire, which was opened in 1853. 
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It would be a valuable contribution to commercial literature, if some 
competent person would perform a similar service for each of the prin- 
cipal textile fabrics and mechanic arts. 


2.— A Hundred Years Ago: an Historical Sketch. 1755 to 1756. By 
James Hutron. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, 
and Roberts. 1857. Post 8vo. pp. 4005, 


Tue design of this historical monograph is to bring together, from 
various contemporary publications, such characteristic facts and de- 
scriptions as shall present an accurate picture of the social life of Eng- 
land in the middle of the last century. In the execution of this design 
Mr. Hutton has been less successful than we had hoped. His arrange- 
ment is good ; but his facts, though often curious and striking, are 
generally drawn from works which are easily accessible, and many of 
which may be found in any good private library. For scholars and 
critics, therefore, his volume offers little that is new; but the general 
reader will find in it many interesting details, and will easily derive 
from it a very correct idea of the condition of England at the close of 
the reign of George HI. It is divided into six sections. Of these the 
first three, which fill rather more than half of the volume, are the least 
interesting and valuable. The first section extends through a hundred 
and forty pages, and merely presents a sketch of the principal events in 
the political history of England for the two years to which Mr. Hutton 
confines his survey. Following this, we have two chapters describing 
Miscellaneous Events in Great Britain, and in the Continental countries, 
including an account of the great earthquake at Lisbon, The third 
section is the least satisfactory part of the book, although it professes to 
treat of the “Men of the Day, and what they were doing a Ilundred 
Years ago.” In the space of fifty pages it embraces notices of Gibbon, 
Goldsmith, Smollett, Johnson, Voltaire, and other literary men of the 
period, a curious list of books and pamphlets published at the time, and 
some familiar anecdotes. The next section describes the Dark Side of 
Society, including under this designation the press-gang, footpads, pub- 
lic informers, and other persons of disre putable life. Drom them we 
pass to the Frivolous Classes and their Frivolities, and are entertained 
with a humorous but rather coarse description of the women of fashion 
and the men of the town. The next section is devoted to an account of the 
popular Amusements and Pastimes, — the various exhibitions, theatri- 
cal performances, places of entertainment, fashionable dances, and publie 
disquisitions, which relieved the tedium of daily life. The last section 
VOL. LXXXVI.—No. 179. 1s 
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gives us Glimpses of Society, and embodies such miscellaneous facts 
and extracts as do not properly fall under either of the preceding heads. 
Thus we have notices of the then recent improvements in London, of 
the style of living, the amusements at Bath, the clubs, electioneering 
expenses, the means of travelling, and the manner of advertising. From 
this brief summary it is easy to perceive how wide a range Mr. Hutton 
takes in, and how much that is new to many readers such a volume 
must contain. 


3.— British India, its Races, and its History, considered with Reference 
to the Mutinies of 1857: a Serves of Lectures addressed to the Stu- 
dents of the Workingmen’s College. By Joux Marcoitm Lupiow, 
Barrister at Law. Cambridge [England]: Macmillan & Co, 18058. 
2 vols. 16mo. pp. xvi. and 319, 390. 


Tue history of British India has been often written, and the recent 
mutiny of the Sepoys has afforded an opportunity for the publication of 
numerous pamphiets and larger works upon the general subject of the 
British government in the East. But most of the works of real value 
upon this fruitful theme are published at a price which places them be- 
yond the reach of a large class of readers. It is with the view of render- 
ing the information scattered through various elaborate volumes accessi- 
ble in a cheap and compact form, that Mr. Ludlow has published these 
Lectures, originally prepared at the request of the students of the 
Workingmen’s College. He does not appear to have had any personal 
acquaintance with the subjects of which he treats, or to have made any 
original investigations. But he tells us in his Preface that he is “ con- 
nected with India by almost innumerable ties”; and he has made good 
use of the labors of his predecessors. His Lectures excited so much 
interest at the time of their delivery, that he was immediately requested 
to repeat them ; and in the printed copy he has made large additions to 
them. Ile has divided his work into three parts. The First Part con- 
sists of five Lectures, covering about a hundred pages, and treats of the 
geography, climate, and products of India, and of the different races 
and religions there brought in contact. In dealing with these intricate 
questions Mr. Ludlow exhibits considerable familiarity with Eastern 
mythology ; but it must be confessed that his strength does not lie in 
the discussion of theological doctrines. The next eleven Lectures form 
the Second Part of his work, and are devoted to a history of The British 
Rule in India, beginning with the rise of the East India Company, and 
closing, with a discourse upon The Lessons of the Past, at the return of 
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Lord Dalhousie in 1856. His opinion of the British policy in the 
time of Clive and Hastings is not flattering, and is thus boldly ex- 
pressed : — 


** To play fast and loose with the plighted word of the state, to sell the mer- 
cenary English sword to whoever might bid high enough for it, to help wrong 
and fleece the wrong-doer, such was English custom in those days.’’ — Vol. 
I. p. 172. 

And near the close of the same Lecture he says : — 

“T have now gone through with you the story of the establishment of the 
English power in India. It isan ugly one. It begins in feebleness and cow- 
ardice ; it is pervaded by rapacity ; it closes with a course of fraud and false- 
hood, of forgery and treason, as stupendous as ever Jay at the foundation of a 
great empire.’’ — Vol. I. p. 198. 

In this connection he takes occasion to attack Macaulay with consid- 
erable bitterness for the views presented in his famous articles upon 
Clive and Hastings; and in another place he expresses a belief that 
these articles have contributed much “to demoralize English feeling 
towards India.” * But Mr. Ludlow is apt to express himself with em- 
phasis ; and his opinions upon this subject and upon several other points 
need considerable qualification. Of Lord William Bentinck he speaks 
in strong terms as “the best Governor-General that India has ever 
had.” But of most of the successors of Clive and Hastings he does 
not appear to entertain a very favorable opinion; and he pronounces 
Lord Dalhousie to have been “the most unscrupulous Governor-Gen- 
eral that has ever ruled over India since the days of Warren Hastings ; 
and the one of all others who has done most to weaken our power, 
under color of consolidating it.”+ Indeed, when we consider how 
many of Mr. Ludlow’s kinsmen, of almost every degree of consanguin- 
ity, have been employed in the civil or military service of the East 
India Company, it is curious to note the general judgment which he 
passes upon British officials in India, and upon the relations between 
England and India. [lis views on these subjects may be traced through 
all his Lectures ; but they are chiefly developed in his Third Part, which 
comprises five Lectures under the collective title of Questions of the 
Present. In these Lectures, all of which have been added since the 
delivery of the course, he discusses with much ability the causes of the 
present discontent, attacks the double government, and suggests some 
remedial measures. Altogether, this is the ablest and most instructive 
part of the work, although some of the views presented are of doubtful 
soundness. 


* Vol. IL. p. 360, note. + Ibid., pp. 155, 156. 
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4.—1. The Diary of an Ennuyée. By Mrs. Jameson. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 32mo. pp. 341. [Blue and Gold. ] 
2. Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets. Biographical Sketches of 
Women celebrated in Ancient and Modern Poetry. By Mrs. Jame- 
son. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1857. 32mo. pp. 517. [Blue 

and Gold. ] 

Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical. by Mrs. 
Jameson. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 52mo. pp. 467. 
[ Blue and Gold. } 

4. Sketches of Art, Literature, and Character. By Mrs. Jameson. 


~e 


Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. 52mo. pp. 502. [Blue and 


Gold. 


Ir is scarcely necessary to say anything by way of criticism upon 
these books. Nearly an entire generation has elapsed since the 
earliest of the four was first published; all have been frequently re- 
printed in various forms ; and all are more or less familiar to cultivated 
readews. Yet we cannot permit the opportunity afforded by their 
republication in a beautiful pocket edition to pass without some recog- 
nition of Mrs. Jameson’s long-continued and honorable literary labors. 
Her first work, * The Diary of an Ennuy¢e,” was published anonymously 
in 1826, and was received with considerable favor, though it had some 
faults which are not to be found in her subsequent writings. Three 
years later, she published “ The Loves of the Poets,” a charming contri- 
bution to critical and biographical literature. This was soon followed 
by her “ Lives of Celebrated Female Sovereigns,” and then by the * Char- 
acteristics of Women,” deservedly the most popular of her early writ- 
ings. Her reputation was now beginning to be established, and it was 
increased by the publication, in 1833, of * The Beauties of the Court of 
Charles the Second,” a series of beautifully illustrated sketches of those 
lovely and profligate women whose features are so well known to us 
through Sir Peter Lely’s portraits and Count Grammont’s descriptions. 
Since that time her works have been chiefly contributions to the litera- 
tire of art. Among them are two hand-books of the public and private 
galleries in London, and the series upon Christian Art which has given 
her a place among the most distinguished art-critics. In addition to 
these volumes she has also published a sketch of her Cisatlantic life, 
under the title of “ Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada,” 
some translations from the German, a volume of Memoirs and Essays, 
a suggestive Commonplace Book, and two thoughtful and well-consid- 
ered lectures upon Sisters of Charity and the Gommunion of Labor. 
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This rapid summary will show how various have been her labors ; and 
it is no small praise to add, that in all she has acquitted herself with an 
ability which establishes her right to deal with such diverse themes. 

As a biographer and essayist Mrs. Jameson exhibits a cultivated 
taste, conversance with the best writers, and frequently great calmness 
and sobriety of judgment and keen critical acumen. Her Character- 
istics of Women holds a high place in Shakespearian literature ; and 
her recently published lectures upon the rights and relations of Woman 
are among the best essays on that much-vexed subject which have 
fallen under our notice. But it is chiefly by her works on Christian 
Art that she is known. These volumes show unusual familiarity with 
her subject, a quick sense of beauty, and clear-sighted discrimination in 
her estimate of pictures, and are among the richest contributions to the 
literature of art. Written ina graceful and eloquent style, and pervaded 
by a pure and elevated spirit, they have done much to make English 
and American readers acquainted with the sacred and legendary art of 
the Middle Age. 


5, — Montaigne the Essayist. A Biography. By Barve St. Jonny. 
With Illustrations. London: Chapman and Hall. 1858. 2 vols. 
l6mo. pp. 336, 327. 


Tuts biography, as we learn from the Preface, is the first of a series 
in which the author designs to exhibit “a view of the formation and 
variations of opinion, prejudice, character, taste, and to a certain ex- 
tent manners, in France, from the time of Rabelais to that of Rous- 
seau.” It is written in a careless, colloquial style, showing little pre- 
cision in the use of words, and none of the higher graces of expres- 
sion. But these defects are evidently to be traced to haste and an 
ill-regulated desire in the writer to be thought lively and entertain- 
ing, rather than to a want of practice. A little pruning would have 
removed from his work many inelegances, and prevented the occur- 
rence of some discrepances and contradictory opinions. His knowledge 
of his subject is ample ; and he has not hesitated to make diligent use 
of the materials collected by previous writers. 

‘** During fifteen years,’’ he says, ‘* every interval of repose has been occu- 
pied in this study, — charming intervals, though often unblessed by any valuable 
result ; and if no manuscript journal, note, or register has been first stripped 
of its dust by me, — if no local tradition of importance has met my ear after 
escaping the diligence of provincial enthusiasm, —I believe that these volumes 


a 


contain a narrative entirely new. 


48° 
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The author's biographical and descriptive chapters are much superior 
to his critical comments, although the former are sometimes marred by 
a want of clearness in the arrangement of the facts narrated. The 
abstract of Montaigne’s diary during his journey into Italy is particu- 
larly full and interesting. In addition to the sketch of Montaigne’s 
life and travels, Mr. St. John has inserted by way of episode a long 
biographical and critical account of the life and writings of Etienne de 
la Botthie, and occasional notices of other friends and contemporaries 
of Montaigne. He has also discussed at length the probable design of 
the Gascon philosopher in the composition of the Essays, and offered 
some judicious remarks in explanation of their general character. 
His estimate of the man is in general impartial, and does not differ 
materially from the judgment pronounced by Mr. Hallam. Upon some 
points, however, in reference to which there is room for a great diver- 
sity of opinions, Mr. St, Jolin takes a different view. 


6.—1. The Golden Age of American Oratory. By Epwarp G. 
ParkER. Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall. 1857. 12mo. 
pp. 425. 

2. American Eloquence: a Collection of Speeches and Addresses by 
the most Eminent Orators vf America, with Biographical Sketches 
and Illustrative Notes. Vy Frank Moore. In two volumes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. Royal 8vo. pp. 576, 614. 


We are glad to see both these works. It is the object of the first- 
named volume to give a careful and thorough analysis of some of our 
principal orators. The names selected as representatives of different 
kinds of eloquence are those of Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Fisher 
Ames, William Pinkney, Rufus Choate, Edward Everett, Edwin H. 
Chapin, Henry Ward Beecher, and Wendell Phillips, each of whom 
forms the subject of an essay. 

This effort of Mr. Parker to portray some of the noblest living 
and recent orators of his country, is not only a highly honorable one, 
but it is successful. The criticisms are generally clear, comprehensive, 
discriminating, and independent. The style is warm, affluent, and en- 
thusiastic, rising often to great beauty and dignity, though occasionally 
running a little wild, and sometimes dropping to colloquialisms which 
we would rather see avoided. The essays, from the nature of the sub- 


jects, and perhaps from the circumstances under which they were 
written, are unequal, and one might form different opinions of the 
author’s skill, as he chanced to open upon one or another. Indeed, 
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we think the volume would have occupied a position more absolutely 
sure, had it closed with the essay on Mr. Everett. But the faults, 
whether of style or of thought, are of a kind to be easily pardoned, 
especially when attended, as they are, with very substantial virtues. 
The book is alive. Whether accepting or denying the opinions of the 
author, — and you rarely have occasion to dissent from them, — you 
are warmed by his fervor, and insensibly catch the motion of his 
thought. It is an honest, thoughtful, and generous book. The manli- 





ness is not marred by conceit or arrogance, nor does the enthusiasm of 
the writer lead him to undistinguishing commendation. No young 
man can rise from the perusal of it without feeling his critical acumen 
sharpened, and his breast glowing under a healthful stimulus to earnest 
effort. It there is one who supposes that oratory is merely a graceful 
accomplishment, easy to be won, or something from without to be 
put on like a garment, he need not read far to find his mistake. To 
the lofty and solitary heights on which the greatest orators stand, 
none should aspire who are not endowed by nature with great and 
peculiar gifts, and who are not ready to devote to the toil every 
faculty of the soul and every opportunity of the life ; 
‘** For not on downy plumes, nor under shade 
Of canopy reposing, fame is won.”’ 

The most elaborate essays are those on Webster and Everett, and 
we may add, as nearly equal in interest, those on Clay, Pinkney, and 
Choate. If the picture of the last-named of these eminent men be 
thought not entirely satisfactory, it may be safely ascribed to the in- 
herent difficulties of the subject. It would be a task hardly more for- 
midable to daguerreotype Proteus, or Aricl “ flaming amazement,” than 
to depict by words the strength and the grace, the subtilty and sharp- 
ness of logic, the ample illustration, the grand exaggerations, the wit, 
the humor, and the pathos of his eloquence. 

** Tile suse contra non immemor artis, 

Omnia transformat sese in miracula rerum, 

Ignemque, horribilemque feram, fluviumque liquentem.”’ 
And yet Mr. Parker has made no failure with this difficult subject, 
and should no other pen ever touch it, the great advocate would not be 
untruly known. We must say, however, that one criticism, namely, 
that Mr. Choate “is not a natural orator,” if there be any ground at all 
for the implied distinction, is “ flat burglary as ever was committed.” 

The essay on Mr. Everett indicates, not only a careful estimate of the 
intellectual qualities of his eloquence, but a very nice observation of 
his oratory. The evanescent felicities of manner, the language of 
gesture, the modulation of the voice, are all discriminated with rare 
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skill and beauty, and deserve a careful study. But of all the por- 
traitures in the book, that of Mr. Webster is perhaps drawn with the 
firmest hand, and with the largest freedom and breadth. The subject, so 
simple in its grandeur, favored the artist, and he has reverently bent 
his full powers to the work. We should be glad, if our space allowed 
us, to give an extended analysis of several of these chapters. In the 
mean time, the subject is not exhausted, and we shall heartily welcome 
Mr. Parker again to the literary fraternity, bringing his treasures from 
near or from afar. 

The object of the second work to which we have referred, is to give 
a specimen or two of the eloquence of the most eminent American 
orators from the earliest period. No work since the compilation by 
Mr. Williston can compare with it in fulness. It begins with the speech 
of James Otis on the Writs of Assistance, in 1761, and ends with the 
New England Address of Seargent S. Prentiss, delivered in New 
Orleans, in 1845. It is a noble catalogue which thus stretches through 
the century, the least eminent names of which are worthy of honor- 
able mention in the republic. So far as we have observed, the selec- 
tions are well made, and illustrate, not only the power of the orators, 
but not unfrequently some of the grand questions of our history. To 
each name is attached a biographical sketch, which does not profess to 
be a discriminating estimate of the individual, but only to give some of 
the principal public events of his life. Though generally adequate, 
these sometimes fall short of what we desire, as also do the notes ac- 
companying the speeches. It would greatly add to the value of these 
fine-looking volumes without perceptibly increasing their bulk, if the 
main circumstances attending the delivery of the most important 
speeches, as well as their results, were more fully given. The engraved 
portraits are very acceptable illustrations of the book. Some of them, 
like that of John Randolph, are singularly unsuggestive of the charac- 
ter of the original, while others, like that of Hamilton from the spirited 
miniature of Mr. Gibbs, are in themselves new revelations of the power 
of those they represent. Such phrases as “his pamphlet over the sig- 
nature of Publius,” and “ who he assisted in his translation of Tacitus,” 
are, undoubtedly, slips of the pen. 


7.— Memorials of the Chauneeys, including President Chauncy, his 
Ancestors and Descendants. By Wittiam Cuacncry Fow ter. 
Boston. 1808. 8vo. pp. 304. 


PROMINENT among “the Fathers of New England ” for his learning, 
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eloquence, genius, and piety, was Charles Chauncy, the second Presi- 
dent of Harvard College. A descendant of Chauncy de Chauncy, 
who in the year 1066 came into England with William the Conqueror, 
ne was baptized at Yardley-bury, Hertfordshire, November 5, 1592. 
Having proceeded Bachelor of Arts at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1615, he became soon after a Fellow of the College, and, being reputed 
one of the most finished scholars of the day, was at an early age chosen 
Professor of Hebrew, and subsequently of Greek. Leaving the Uni- 
versity with a high reputation as a preacher, he is said to have labored 
in the ministry for a time at Marston-Laurence, and in 1627 became 
vicar of Ware in his native county. Falling, however, erelong under 
the censure of Archbishop Laud, and silenced for non-conformity, he 
took refuge in New England, arriving here in May, 1638. Having 
preached to great acceptance for three years at Plymouth, he was in 
1641 settled over the church in Scituate, where he remained about 
twelve years. Having during this time suffered not a little from the 
want of an adequate support, he was disposed to look with favor upon 
a pressing invitation from his old flock at Ware, and had gone to 
Boston to make arrangements for the removal of his family to England, 
when the presidency of Harvard College was offered him. This office 
he shortly after accepted, and until his death, February 19, 1672, a 
period of almost eighteen years, performed with entire success its 
various and responsible duties. 

It is the memorials of such a man, with those of his ancestors and 
descendants, which, with an affectionate regard for their virtues, Professor 
Fowler has gathered up and presented in the beautiful volume before 
us. This book claims not to be a mere genealogy of those bearing the 
name, with little besides tables of births, marriages, and deaths. With- 
out neglecting these, it seems rather to have been the aim of the author 
to cover the bones with flesh and muscle, so that there stand out before 
us living, breathing men. Of the descendants of President Chauncy, 
never numerous, an unusually large proportion have received a liberal 
education, and many have aitained to great eminence in the various 
professions ; as, for example, Rev. Charles Chauncy, D.D., pastor of the 
First Church in Boston ; Rey. Nathaniel Chauncy of Durham, Conn. 3 
Charles Chauncy, LL. D., of New Haven, Judge of the Superior Court 
of Connecticut ; and his son, Charles Chauncey, LL. D., who stood in 
the front rank of Philadelphia advocates. 

The book abounds with letters and documents never before in print, 
of great interest, not to the family merely, but also to every student of 
history. Professor Fowler has done his work well, faithfully, and lov- 
ingly, and he deserves the thanks of every graduate of Harvard and of 
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the public generally, as well as of his own immediate relatives. In its 
typographical and general execution the book is among the best of the 
kind, and our only regret is, that so small an edition should have been 
printed, as to render it accessible to few except members of the 
Chauncey family. 


8.— Christian Days and Thoughts. Try Rev. Ernuram Peanopy, 
D. D. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co. i858. 16mo. pp. 304. 


Tur first sentence in the Preface to this volume shows its history and 
its purpose. “ Dr. Peabody left directions that a volume like this, of a 
somewhat private and domestic character, should be prepared from his 
writings.” Without such record, it is visibly a posthumous book. We 
feel this, in part, from the reverence creeping over the mind in its pe- 
rusal, at the many tokens of the author’s absence. There are no little 
courtesies, as between the author and reader, — explanatory words, or 
other notata,— such as are naturally dropped along the way as the liv- 
ing writer prepares his book ; but, in a just and respectful restraint, the 
departed author is left to speak as one departed. The volume is the 
fruit of a dying pastor’s care for “the young of his own Society,” 
brought forth by the dutiful affection of a surviving and discerning 
friend. 

Fourteen Days, as Advent, Christmas, the New Year, ete., with Pref- 
atory Thoughts and Conclusion, compose the book. These, arranged 
in an historical and ecclesiastical order, might be compared to vases of 
porcelain filled with an incense of limpid, beautiful devotional thoughts, 
whose perfume will long linger in the hearts receiving them. 

The style of Dr. Peabody is truly exquisite. In these papers he 
commonly begins with a direct and brief account of the day which 
guides his thoughts, and, gathering impulse and direction from the origi- 
nal intent of the day, pursues some present useful end with a glowing 
yet chastened flow of discourse. lis pages seem to us at times like a 
rich, almost royal drapery, fastened upon the reverend seasons they 
commemorate ; and though the pattern and form may agree with that 
others have furnished, the fabric an< shade of color seem to us un- 
equalled. The author had the advantage, indeed, of a better, because 
freer, position than a professed Churchman occupies toward the same 
themes ; for no hedgerow of canonical or ritualistic rules and precedents 
constrained his mind. He was at liberty to avail himself of the occa- 
sions as an affectionate esteem for them prompted him. He enjoyed 
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personal independence in the use of the most elaborate and complete 
system of religious observances ever devised. 

Among the attractive features of this volume we might name a very 
felicitous union of the excellences of the mediwval or mystic piety, 
and the practical, work-doing religion of this day, with equally little 
approach to the fanatical extreme of the former, which, in rude and 
violent minds, ran into injurious asceticism, and to the tendency of the 
latter to become merged in bald radicalism. Our author’s jewels are 
strung on a thread, one end of which catches the reverent, devout spirit 
represented by Kempis and his disciples, while the other touches the 
actual working centres of modern piety. This is a rare attainment. 

We will mention, also, because we admire it, an exquisiteness of 
persuasion not often found in discourse, but which abounds here. It is 
a delicate ingenuity, which conducts a reasoning process with almost 
no parade of ratiocination; and urges on conviction without arraying 
proposition, proof, or any of the formal processes of argument. Some 
subtile force wins the reader to the author's conclusions, without even the 
form of asking him to join in them. It is the attraction of consentane- 
ity, coming from the sweetly persuasive influence of the author's quiet, 
peaceful, engrossing assurance of the truth he teaches. It is not even 
earnestness. It need not be. Better than the fire and thrill of that 
quality, this genial, winning warmth flows out of the sentences, and ¢n- 
Juses, rather than enforces conviction. 

Seldom do we meet a book that so captivates without brilliancy, and 
convinces without arguing. The admirable symmetry of thought, no 
points thrust out, no toilsome ornamentation for the sake of showing 
that the writer could do it, no far-fetched knowledges or phrases to 
task our surprise, but a quiet, true, natural style of saying, without 
either scanting or excess, what justly belongs to the theme, — these qual- 
ities of the writing are seldom equalled. The reader may expect us to 
use the illustration so often used, of the surprise the traveller feels on first 
looking at St. Peter's, the perfect harmony deceiving the eye as to 
its magnitude and wonderful completeness. {t is a trait of all exquisite 
art, and of all superior character, that continued study alone will dis- 
cover its real and full excellence. That trait is surely found here. 

We turn unwillingly from these winsome pages. We have had 
sweet hours in expatiating among the fragrant loveliness here spread 
before us. The book is much like a choice garden planted by friendly 
art, — the paths plain and grateful in their curves and courses, — the 
flowers familiar, common ones, but growing in unwonted perfection 
and freshness, rather than startling exotics, valued only for their 
rarity. 
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“ The Lamps are gone out” is the motto to“ The Conclusion.” With 
a most skilful beauty of illustration the expiring lamp is made to cast 
its symbolic fading beams on mortal life. But more touching than any 
words can be, is the remembrance that the lamp casting these pure and 
precious beams has ceased to shine in its living radiance among us. 
“Gone out” is written on its graceful, earthly form, but the rays, even 
the dying rays, cast an immortal light which shall travel “all the 
desert through” with some of us. 


o.— Gathered Lili S$: or, Little Childre nin The aven. By A. C, Tuomr- 
son, Author of “ The Better Land.” Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1858. 16mo. pp- 59. 


Tus is a miniature and very choice volume,—a store of crystals 
gathered in part through the assiduity in search of consolation which 
personal sorrow fosters. “The community of stricken parents” are 
the solicited readers,—to which community the author is evidently 
attracted by long-trained personal sympathy. In a series of brief 
chapters, founded on the simile of a garden, the experience of bereave- 
ment is portrayed with great tenderness, and with elaborate illustration. 
The scheme or plan of the book very fully presents its character ; — as, 
I.“ The Garden: Whose is it?” II.“ What the Beloved is doing.” 
III. * What does the Beloved gather?” IV.“ The Period of Gath- 
ering.” And so, through a series of natural garden-processes, the re- 
moval of little children is set forth. Anecdote abounds and super- 
abounds. The illustrations overburden and often hide the special 
form of truth to be illustrated. The theology of the author is dimly 
seen. We judge it a defect, that so little definite sustaining thought is 
offered to the mourner. Intense gricf craves intense consolation, and 
what better answers that end than distinct, immutable truth? Incident 
and illustration will engage the mind in its peaceful, unruffled hours, but 
in the dark and terrible tempests of bereavement “ the shadow of a 
great rock” is longed for. Another’s experience is but a dilution of 
the “strong drink to be given to him that is ready to perish.” This 
little volume will, however, by its title and its choicely gathered illus- 
trations, win its way to many a stricken heart, and help subdue the 
bitterness of many sore bereavements. 
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10.—1. Drei Tage in Memphis. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des 
Volks- und Familienizbens der alten .Egypter. Von Dr. Max 
Uniemann. Gittingen. 1856. Svo. pp. 201. 

2. The Same. Translated by E. Goopricn Sairn. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 253. 





Dr. UnLemann, though’ a respectable, is not by any means a re- 
markable, Egyptologist. His information is obtained almost wholly 
from sources easily accessible, and we find in his volume no evidence 
of any original researches as to the monuments of the Nile valley. 
We doubt, indeed, if he has even been in Egypt. His * Three Days 
in Memphis ” are days of vision. The Gottingen teacher is transported 
in fancy from that dull university town to the famous capital of the 
Pharaohs, and under the direction of Horus, the boy-god, is enabled in 
three days to witness the most familiar scenes and customs of Egyptian 
life three thousand years ago, to visit the houses of every class, from 
peasant to prince, to see the court and the camp, the festivals of friend- 
ship and of religion, the way of working and the way of rejoicing, to 
hear legends rehearsed, to know the iniquities of the priesthood, and to 
assist in the solemn rites of burial. At the same time he never loses 
his identity, or makes the reader unconscious that all this story is 
ancient. The whole narrative is didactic and expository, and it moves 
awkwardly. We are constantly reminded in parentheses, or even 
without them, of what Champollion and other investigators have re- 
vealed, and we find none of that art which in the Arabian tales clothes 
the ancient stories with the freshness of real life. Dr. Uhlemann 
has no gift of romance, yet his book is very instructive. The style is 
pleasant, and not encumbered by the parade of learning, as we might 
expect a work written with such a purpose would be, The notes at 
the end contain all needful supplementary information. 

The werk has been brought within the reach of more readers by a 
tolerably good English translation. The translation is, however, some- 
what too literal, and sometimes the rendering is inexact and careless. 
In the fifth chapter, for example, where the sanctuary and its orna- 
ments are described, there are half a dozen mistakes in a single para- 
graph. The word * besiicter” is translated sef, losing so its beautiful 
and expressive force. “ Hicrostolisten ” is translated //eroskolists,—a 
class of individuals whose function is certainly quite different, if we 
judge it by their name. “ Der Gottheiten ” is rendered of the divinity, 
changing by the alteration a polytheistic to a monotheistic worship, 
We read in the translation, “ In which, at a later period, also, Antiochus 
VOL, LXXXvI.— No, 179. 19 
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Epiphanes dedicated a little chapel and was honored as a god.” The 
original reads, “In which a chapel was dedicated to the King Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, and the same was worshipped as a god.” Honors of this 
kind are usually paid to kings by others after their death, and Antiochus 
was avery different person from Ptolemy, though they happened to 
have the same Greek surname. The closing line of the paragraph 
reads, “The vulgar curious can never see the light,” which is cer-¢ 
tainly a school-boy rendering of “ gemeine neugier darf nie das Licht 
schauen.” 

Sometimes, too, the renderings of the translator are into vulgar and 
incorrect English. “ Brachen wir auf,” he translates, we burst forth. 
“ Stellten sie auf,” he renders, they “stood them up,” referring to the 
little balls with which a party is playing. “ Much wine is drank,” 
is an unaccountable blunder, even on the part of a good proof-reader. 
We advise any who can procure the original to eschew the translation. 


11. — Bacon, sa Vie, son Temps, sa Philosophie, et son Influence, 
jusqwa nos Jours. Par Cuaries pe Rémusat, de Académie 
Francaise. Paris: Didier. 1857. 8vo. pp. 480. 


Tuts is at once an acute and an eloquent work, admirable as a his- 
tory, thorough as a criticism, and broadly comprehensive in its philo- 
sophical conclusions. It is divided into four books. The First Book, in 
seven chapters, contains the Life of Bacon. A fairer summary and 
estimate of the courtier, the philosopher, and the man could not be 
desired. It is neither philippic nor apology, but scher good-sense, : 
clear induction from the facts in the case. The Second Book, in four 
chapters, is an analysis of Bacon’s works, especially of his De Aug- 
mentis and his Novum Organon. The statement is clear, condensed, 
and forcible. The Third Book, also in four chapters, is an impartial 
examination of this Baconian philosophy, and a criticism of the Induc- 
tive Method. The Fourth Book treats successively of the predecessors 
and contemporaries of Bacon, of his influence in England and on the 
Continent, of his influence on the eighteenth century, and of the latest 
transformations and developr nts of his philosophy. We hardly know 
where to find, in the same compass, so complete and so liberal a 
survey. Reémusat has completed in this work the discussion which 
he began in his Life of St. Anselm of Canterbury. 
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12. — Les Nuits Anglaises. Contes Nocturnes. Par Méry. Paris: 
Michel Levy, Fréres. 1857. 16mo. pp. 323. 


Tue stories of this volume are of unequal merit. Some of them 
are excellent, and sparkle with wit and epigram, while others are im- 
probable in their incidents, as well as extravagant in their satire. “ Le 
Chateau d’Udolphe ” professes to tell the midnight adventures of a ro- 
mantic Englishman whose head has been turned by the weird legends 
of Anne Radcliffe. “ Boudha Var,” in which the Upas-tree fills a 
large space, is the tale of a Hindoo’s revenge, garnished with sketches 
of English philanthropists, savants, and politicians, amusing enough, 
but very fantastic. ‘ Histoire d’une Colline ” shows up life in London 
and the beauties of railway speculations, and sets the Irish character 
and the Irish religion in favorable contrast with England and its Prot- 
estantism. “ Bonheur d'un Millionnaire,” the story of a Birmingham 
cutler, who has amassed a fortune, but does not know how to spend it, 
is rescued from stupidity only by its redundance of sharp sarcasms. 
The trick of a Russian prince disguising himself as a waiter on a 
Mediterranean steamer for the purpose of studying English character 
is very far-fetched. The “ Nuits d’Eté i Londres,” and “ Physionomie 
de Manchester,” are admirable sketches, drawn with great finish and 
acuteness. “ Anglais et Chinois,” apart from its anachronisms and 
impossibilities, such as recovery in an hour from the damage of a 
broken skull, and the acquisition by an English sailor of the written 
Chinese language in a single season, is a story which would do credit to 
the best feuilletonist of Paris. “Un Acte de Désespoir” is certainly 
as comical in its conception and its positions as any tale of Hoffman, 
There is real genius in the fancy of two French apprentices declaring 
war against all Dublin, laying siege to the city with their barrel of 
powder in Sackville Street, and frightening merchants, professors, 
sheriff, and mayor into submission. 

The temper of M. Mcry’s merciless wit and the vivacity of his style 
are exhibited in such paragraphs as the following :— 

‘‘ Ordinarily, English servants, by order of their master, make a collection of 
bricks from all ruined monuments. ‘They have a special trunk for these relics. 
In the tramp from Pompeii and Herculaneum back to Naples they find the load 
too heavy, and throw the pieces of brick into the sea. When they get to 
London again, they fill up the empty trunk with broken bricks from some con- 
venient pile, such as may be found in front of the Westminster palace or 
along the Thames ; and it is this sort of false relics which the English parade 
in their cabinets with tickets and numbers. The galleries of London are 
crammed with these fragments.”’ 
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13.— The Buccaneers, or the Monarchs of the Main. By WATER 


Trornsury, Esa. London. 1858. 12mo. pp. 495. 


Tue amount of fantastic gilding on the back and covers of this 
volume almost discovraged us from opening it; nor were we quite 
reassured by the grotesque and startling illustrations. But we ven- 
tured upon the text, and were well repaid. Mr. Thornbury in this 
compilation has given us a work of real value. He has derived it from 
sources which have heretofore been slightly explored, and has drawn 
from these sources most skilfully and judiciously. Not only has he 
studied the writers of voyages, such as Dampier, Cowley, and Burney, 
and the works of the priests Charlevoix, Du Terke, and Labat, but he 
has condensed for us the important details of the Buccaneer writers 
themselves, Oexmelin and Esquemeling. He corrects at the outset the 
false notion that these two writers are one and the same, and shows 
that the differences of the narratives are much greater than the differ- 
ence in their names. The one is a Dutchman, the other a French- 
man. 

Three classes of men are described in the preliminary chapters, the 
hunters, the planters, and the “ flibustiers,” or sea-rovers of the West 
Indies. The manners, morals, labor, and spirit of these classes prepare 
us for the sketches of individuals and of special enterprises which fol- 
low. No less than thirty-six of the Buccaneer chiefs come under review, 
and of some of them, especially of Peter the Great, Morgan, Mont- 
baro, and Montauban, we have almost a biography. The details of the 
volume, though sufficiently horrible, are less revolting than the subject 
might lead us to expect. Mr. Thornbury is not an artist of the Harri- 
son Ainsworth school, nor does he delight to praise the bloody exploits 
of pirates, or to set forth as virtuous the outrages of plunderers. His 
characters do not become heroes, though he gladly exhibits, as a relief 
to their villanies, the occasional instances of their humanity and honor. 
His book is a history, not a romance. It will probably supply material 
for a multitude of romances, both French and English. It is a pity 
that it was not published before the author of “ Lafitte ” was compelled 
to take orders and write Scriptural love-stories, in default of any more 
piratical legends. Such a novelist as Dumas would get a whole volume 
out of many single paragraphs in Mr. Thornbury’s work ; such as the 
account of Morgan’s interview with the Spanish lady, who was convinced 
by his oaths that he had heard of a God, and that the Buccaneers were 
not all atheists and wild beasts, as was currently reported of them. 
The whole story of the conquest of Panama is exceedingly graphic. 
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The volume has two very provoking and unaccountable defects. It 
is without any map of the region of sea and land on which the exploits 
that it records were performed. In such a work a map is absolutely 
essential, and is worth a hundred “illustrations by Phiz.” And it is 
without any index or table of contents. We hope that in a second edi- 
tion these defects may be remedied ; and that any American publisher 
who may re-issue the work will copy nothing but the text of the English 
edition, — not its plates nor its binding. 


14. — Oriental and Western Siberia: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Ex- 
plorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and Part of Central Asia. Yy Tuomas Wirtam 
Arkinson. With a Map and numerous Illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1858. Svo. pp. 533. 


From the rare opportunities of this author, his long stay in the re- 
gion which he describes, and the novelty of the subject itself, this book 
of Siberian travel ought to be exceedingly interesting. But there are 
several hinderances to our pleasure in reading it. The egotism of the 
writer is intense and intolerable. The pronoun of the first person 
singular, in all its inflexions, is omnipresent, and “I,” “ my,” and “me” 
stud the pages like stars in a cloudless sky. In modesty Mr. Atkinson 
is the reverse of Dr. Livingstone, and he never fails to tell all the val- 
iant and remarkable deeds that he did, might have done, or came near 
doing. The real merit of his exploits needed not such excess of per- 
sonal parade. The style of the volume is loose, incorrect, and singularly 
inartistic, when we consider that the writer is an artist by profession. 
However skilful he may be with the pencil, he does not produce pen- 
pictures of more than mediocre value. Describing scenery so fine that 
it can be characterized only by superlatives, he never renders his de- 
scriptions graphic, or enables us by his word to see the beauty he 
praises. He makes the mountains, the glens, the waterfalls, the cav- 
erns, very commonplace and tiresome, and he succeeds best when he 
states facts, and spares us his impressions. There is a strange want of 
proportion and fitness in his details. He evidently was tired of his work 
long before he finished it, and he despatches the last and most impor- 
tant half of his journey in a few closing pages, in the most careless 
manner. What we want most to know, the manners, temper, local 
prejudices, laws, and religion of the various tribes, and their relations 
to one another and to the Russian government, we fail in great measure 
to learn here. The accounts of mining in the Ural and the Altai 
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Mountains are not without merit; but a skilful disposition of the facts 
would have made them much more readable. The diction is not, in- 
deed, turgid or tawdry, but it is usually tame, and sometimes insipid. 
Mr. Atkinson constantly speaks of “ Nature” as “ Dame Nature,” of 
Time as “old Father Time,” when there is no need of these pleasing 
qualifications. He is perpetually comparing his present with his past 
impressions and sensations, telling us that this or that scene is “the 
finest that he ever saw.” And all through the volume there is an edi- 
fying confusion of relatives and their antecedents, of participles and their 
governing nouns. 

One who should judiciously condense this book would do a service 
both to the author and to his readers. Much of the matter is new ; 
much is valuable; especially that which relates the remarkable physical 
features and phenomena of these high latitudes. The frequency and 
violence of thunder-storms is the most noteworthy thing that Mr. Atkin- 
son tells of Siberia. Ile mentions that larch-trees are peculiarly liable 
to be struck by lightning. The most remarkable “ social phenomenon ” 
which he describes is an assembly of Cossack ladies, who sat for a long 
time without speaking a word. Ile shows, too, that it is possible to 
enjoy a day’s hard sporting, clothed only with hat and boots. 

It is to be regretted that a traveller so persevering as Mr. Atkinson 
should not be able to tell more satisfactorily what he has seen. 


15.— Roumania: the Border Land of the Christian and the Turk; 
comprising Adventures of Travel in Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia. By James A. Noyes, M. D., Surgeon in the Ottoman Army. 


New York: Rudd and Carleton. 1857. 12mo. pp. 520. 


As a pleasant and spirited record of rapid travel and hasty observa- 
tion, this volume is entitled to praise. It is very readable. But as an 
account of the Rouman people, it is very inadequate, not to say super- 
ficial. Considerably less than half of the book is devoted to those Danu- 
bian Principalities in which the Rouman people dwell ; and more than a 
third is occupied in describing the familiar wonders of Stamboul and 
the Euxine, and the faith and customs of Islam. The title is a mis- 
nomer. All that is valuable concerning “the Border Land” is bor- 
rowed from the work of Ubicini. We have no new information on 
precisely that subject on which fresh information would be of worth, — 
the feeling of the people in regard to the proposed union of the prov- 
inces. Dr. Noyes stayed six weeks in Bucharest, the capital of Wal- 
lachia, but he seems to have visited no other part of the province, and 
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his journey back to the Danube was only a “night ride.” Moldavia 
and its capital, Jassy, he does not notice at all. 

Dr. Noyes’s moralizing is rather forced, and does not harmonize very 
well with the dashing and sweeping style of his descriptions. His 
poetical quotations are intrusive, needless, and generally tasteless. His 
prose is good enough without such a foil. 


16.— Annals of the American Pulpit ; or Commemorative Notices of 
Distinguished American Clergymen of Various Denominations, from 
the early Settlement of the Country to the Close of the Year Eighteen 
Hundred and Fifty-Five. With Historical Introductions. By Wit- 
iam B. Sprague, D.D. Vols. IIL. and IV. Presbyterian. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1858, 8vo. pp. 652, 836. 
Own the appearance of Dr. Sprague’s former volumes we expressed 

our high sense of their worth, literary, biographical, and historical. 

They far surpassed our conception of the possibilities of such a work, 

and, though nominally of various and unequal authorship, they indicated 

throughout the compiler’s consummate skill in fashioning to his purpose 
the often crude materials committed to his hands. All that we wrote 
then, we must now repeat, with still stronger emphasis. We feel 
ourselves— we are sorry to say so—among men of higher mark, in 
these new volumes, than in those which commemorated the Trinitarian 

Congregationalists. True, among the latter there were clergymen, from 

the earliest times, who had no superiors, and hardly any equals, this 

side of heaven; but among the leading divines of the Presbyterian 

Church we discern, as we think, a more uniformly elevated standard of 

distinctively clerical talent, learning, and character. One reason for 

this undoubtedly is, that the Presbyterian Church, occupying a much 
larger extent of territory, and reckoning, certainly for an entire cen- 
tury, if not longer, a more numerous catalogue of ministers, would, by 
the laws of proportion, furnish a greater array of choice names for the 
biographer. But this is not all. In New England, with the legal sup- 
port secured for nearly two centuries to the Congregational clergy, and 
with the life-tenure of their office, many men occupied prominent pas- 
torates while devoid of superior qualifications for their profession. 

Such ministers were generally men of strong minds, cogent influence, 

and distinguished reputation ; and being literally the parsons (persone ) 

of their respective parishes, — wielding often an autocracy little short of 
despotism, — they had scope for the unchecked growth and exercise of 
eccentric traits of character and abnormal habits of life. And they 
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often acquired the local fame which would entitle them to a place in 
a record like Dr. Sprague’s, by oddities rather than by graces, or by 
services and labors outside of their profession rather than by preaching 
and the cure of souls. Accordingly, the first two volumes of the “ An- 
nals” exceed these last two in variety of character and incident, in the 
affluence of piquant anecdote and grotesque description, and in the ex- 
hibition of the many-sidedness of ministerial life. Presbyterianism, on 
the other hand, never had a legal establishment in this country, but has 
been compelled to conquer by “ the sword of the Spirit ” all the ground 
it occupies. Its ministers have, for the most part, won and held their 
places because they were fitted for them, and laborious in them. With 
few exceptions they have given themselves wholly to their work, with 
such subsidiary avocations in teaching or agriculture as were necessary 
to eke out their support in new or feeble churches, and in sparsely set- 
tled districts. The circumstance that has impressed us most of all in 
these narratives, is the very large number of men of surpassing ability, 
endowments, and sanctity, who have been settled for life, or for many 
years, in very obscure localities and humble pastorates. And the 
* Annals” give us the name of hardly a single Presbyterian divine 
whose eminence was not solely or chiefly professional. These volumes, 
therefore, are a richer, more instructive, and more edifying contribution 
to clerical biography than their predecessors. The entire work, when 
completed, will constitute, we believe, the most copious series of de- 
tailed biographies ever dedicated to a single profession, collected under 
one title, or brought together by the industry of any one author or 
compiler. 


17. — The New American Cyclopedia: a Popular Dictionary of Gen- 
eral Knowledge. Edited by Georce Rircey and Cuarves A. 
Dana. Vol. I. A— Araguay. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1858. 8vo. pp. 752. 

We intend, in the progress of this great national work, to give it a 
thorough examination as to its positive and comparative merits. Our 
present limits will permit us to note but a few of its prominent features. 
The first point of interest is its copiousness. A contemporary journal 
informs us that this volume contains 2,551 articles, —“ more than twice 
the number in the corresponding portion of the ‘ Americana,’ and nearly 
a half more than in the last edition of the * Conversations- Lexikon.’ ” 
As regards accuracy, our own verification under a few heads would 
furnish a very inadequate tesiimony, which, however, is confirmed, so 
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far as we know, by the limited examination which others have as yet 
been able to give it. A far surer guaranty we have in the well-known 
and long-established reputation of the senior editor for breadth and 
thoroughness of scholarly attainment, in the similar prestige attached 
in the minds of many to the name of his coadjutor, and in the very 
large number of eminent men in every profession and department who 
are engaged as contributors. We doubt whether either of the great 
English Cyclopedias, notwithstanding the world-wide fame of individual 
contributors, has employed a larger or more various array of learning 
and ability. An important and valuable characteristic of the work is, 
that, with very few exceptions, while it embodies the latest ascertained 
truths or facts, it excludes theories and speculations still sud lite, and is, 
therefore, a dictionary of things now known, not of things merely be- 
lieved or anticipated. The articles are, of course, most of them brief ; 
and the long articles are not on subjects on which those curious with 
regard to them have access to special treatises, but either on themes 
that are or ought to be of universal interest, or on those which are pe- 
culiarly American, The volume is especially rich and full under 
American titles. In biography it has one feature which will greatly 
enhance its worth for many years to come. It does not, as has been 
the case with similar works, confine itself to the names of deceased 
persons, but it contains also those of such living men as, were they 
deceased, would have a place in its pages. The sketches of those still 
upon the stage are wrought out with becoming delicacy and perfect im- 
partiality, so that they relate only what would, in the lapse of time, 
have found its way into permanent records. To these and numerous 
other claims upon the most approving criticism, the work will add that 
of compactness and comparative cheapness, the prospectus limiting its 
compass to fifteen volumes, at the exceedingly low price of three dollars 
each. At the same time the rapid issue of the volumes will insure the 
homogeneousness of their contents, — no small praise, when we remem- 
ber that, in the case of several of the great European works of the 
kind, many of the articles in the earlier volumes had become obsolete 
before the concluding volumes were printed. 


18. — Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. by Witviam Evper. Phil- 
adelphia: Childs and Peterson, 1858. 8vo. pp. 416. 


Tue last hundred and thirty pages of this volume are occupied with 
an account of the funeral honors rendered to Dr. Kane, at Havana, on 
the homeward route, and in Philadelphia. This narrative has an en- 
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tirely subordinate interest, and contains numerous addresses, hymns, 
and prayers, of very unequal appropriateness and worth. Dr. Elder's 
biography is not free from faults of style, and by no means unexcep- 
tionable in its proportions; but it has the charm of evident authen- 
ticity, of lifelike portraiture, and of enthusiastic admiration for the 
subject on the part of the writer. It gives us the genesis and growth 
of the undaunted heroism which has left its enduring record in the 
“ Arctic Explorations,” and it confirms all the deductions which we had 
made as to Dr. Kane’s character from his own writings. The boy’s 
first appetency was for rash and perilous adventures, whose only end 
was triumph over obstacles and escape from self-incurred danger. This 
spirit in early youth was not weakened, but only guided and exalted, by 
the development of tender conscientiousness and enduring religious 
principle. The boy had been averse to books. The youth, the 
man, became an indefatigable student in medicine and netural science. 
Extensive travel and large experience as a voyager furnished the prac- 
tical wisdom essential to the leader of a hazardous expedition; while 
the last memorable voyage had its prime motive in Dr. Kane’s sincere 
belief that Sir John Franklin or some portion of his crew still lingered 
ice-bound among the living. Chronic and incurable heart-disease, 
strange to say, was among the energizing, stimulating, and sustaining 
forces at work in the inception and execution of that enterprise. Re- 
pose threatened to lapse into the death-slumber. The circulation could 
be maintained only by perpetual excitement, and was most vigorous in 
the severest crises and under the most arduous toil. We have derived 
from the Memoir unmingled satisfaction and pleasure, and have risen 
from its perusal even with an enhanced estimate equally of the mental 
power and the moral excellence of its subject. 


19. — Medical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Medical Science ; contain- 
ing a concise Explanation of the various Subjects and Terms of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, Therapeutics, Pharma- 
cology, Pharmacy, Surgery, Obstetrics, Medical Jurisprudence, Den- 
tistry, ete.; Notices of Climate, and of Mineral Waters, Formule 
Sor Officinal, Empirical, and Dietetic Preparations, etc.; with 
French and other Synonymes. By Rosier DuneGuison, M.D., 
LL. D., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine, ete. in the Jefferson 
Medical College of Philadelphia. Revised and very greatly en- 
larged. Philadelphia: Blanchard and Lea. 1857. 8vo. pp. 992. 


Tus is the fifteenth edition of a work which, we are assured, stands 
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alone for comprehensiveness and unchallenged for accuracy. Six thou- 
sand subjects and terms have been added in the present issue. Former 
editions have received the highest encomiums from British as well as 
American medical journals, and the unanimous verdict of the warmest 
praise from the medical proession. Its merits we have neither the 
space nor the ability to record; but to an unprofessional eye the fact of 
its fulness and explicitness is patent; while the author’s reputation is 
a sufficient guaranty for its entire trustworthiness and its scientific 


ability. 





20. — Introduction to Structural and Systematic Botany, and Vege- 
table Physiology, being a Fifth and Revised Edition of the Botani- 
cal Text-Book. Milustrated with over Thirteen Hundred Woodcuts. 
By Asa Gray, M.D., Fisher Professor of Natural History in 
I[arvard University. New York: Ivison and Phinney. 1858. 
12mo. pp. 999. 


Tue larger part of this work is devoted to vegetable physiology, 
morphology, and dynamics. Then follows a detailed and copiously 
illustrated sketch of the Natural system of classification. This is sue- 
ceeded by a very brief skeleton-outline of the Linnawan system. This 
last we would gladly have had more full, and accompanied with illus- 
trative details ; for, while we admit the immeasurable superiority of 
the Natural system on scientific grounds, we retain — perhaps because 
our first botanical explorations were under its guidance — our old 
love for the Linnean system as a help in the identification of plants 
in flower by the novice in botany. With this sole exception, if it be 
one, Dr. Gray’s Text-Book in its present form leaves nothing to be 
desired, and we doubt whether there exists a more perfect or satisfying 
manual for the student or the proficient in botanical science. We 
should not dismiss it with so cursory a notice, had we not received the 
promise of a more adequate treatment of this and the author’s other 
works by a more competent hand. 


21.— The American Drawing-Book: a Manual for the Amateur, and 
Basis of Study for the Professional Artist ; especially adapted to the 
Use of Public and Private Schools, as well as Home Instruction. By 
J. G. Coarman, N. A. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1858. 4to. . 
pp. 304. 


We have here the rare phenomenon of a book which very far ex- 
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ceeds the largest promise of its title. Had it no other value, we should 
prize it for its mere beauty, for the exquisite taste that marks the de- 
tails of its mechanical execution, for the finished sketches of various 
kinds that are introduced with a didactic purpose, and for the designs 
that decorate the heading and the close of each successive chapter. 
The motto on the title-page, “Any one who can learn to write can 
learn to draw,” indicates the author’s leading aim. He commences 
with the first rudiments of the art, the straight lines and simple curves 
which are the bounds and elements of all form, and maintains that the 
true eye and steady hand, trained by patient practice in these, will of 
necessity be able to delineate with accuracy their combinations in out- 
ward and animated nature. At the same time he very prudently warns 
the over-ambitious youth, that not “ every one can learn to draw like 
Michel Angelo.” Afier detailed instruction as to the implements and 
modes of practice in the clements, he gives a series of progressive and 
admirably illustrated exercises in the drawing of the human head and 
figure. Subsequent chapters furnish a succinct outline of the geometri- 
cal principles of perspective, ani of the artistical methods by which it 
can be conveyed to paper. These are followed by a chapter on the 
methods, means, and processes of sketching from nature. And here, 
but little more than midway, the book might have closed with the 
pledge implied in the title amply redeemed. The remainder of the 
volume is devoted to painting, etching, engraving, and modelling, with 
a description of modes, materials, and implements under each head, and 
specific directions and cautions to the young artist. Ilere, too, the 
common reader may find, more fully than in any other book within our 
knowledge, a clear description of the different styles of painting and 
engraving, with the processes peculiar to each; and how much such 
knowledge is needed may be inferred from the constant use by well- 
educated persons of the term fresco for the washing of dry walls with 
colors, and from the utter confusion of mind which prevails, almost 
universally except among artists and connoisseurs, as to the names and 
relative capacities of the several unlike arts and methods grouped 
under the popular title of engraving. Without the slightest actual or 
prospective skill with pencil or brush, we welcome this work as filling 
a most important place among our books of reference. We therefore 
commend it to our readers, at once as a book for the gratification of 
the eye, as a manual for the tyro in art, and as a compend of useful 
knowledge for all who are conversant with works of art. 
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22.— The Political Economy of Art: being the Substance (with Ad- 
ditions) of Two Lectures delivered at Manchester, July 10th and 13th, 
1857. By Joun Ruskry, M.A. New York: Wiley and Halstead. 
1858. 12mo. pp. 125. 


Ir Mr. Ruskin, being profoundly ignorant of the Sanscrit, should 
write a Sanscrit grammar, we have no doubt that it would be worth 
reading. He cannot well know less of Sanscrit than he does of the first 
principles of Political Economy. He confesses that he never read any 
author in that department, “except Adam Smith, twenty years ago,” 
and Adam Smith he must have read to very little purpose. He would 
cherish art by establishing at the expense of government trial-schools 
to determine who were embryo artists, and a second order of schools 
for their education, by providing at the public charge employment for 
those who cannot find it otherwise, and by ornamental works under- 
taken by the state for the sole purpose of encouraging genius. Te 
incidentally urges the expediency of restoring their old vitality, powers, 
and privileges to the trade-guilds. In fine, he deems the “ Laissez- 
faire” principle wholly inapplicable, nay, essentially injurious, to art 
and skilled labor of all kinds. It does not appear whether his repu- 
diation of that principle extends to agricultural products and the sim- 
pler manufactures. Ile may perhaps have learned to regard art and 
its creations, as most modern legislators have regarded coined gold and 
silver, as exempt from the operation of else universal laws. But 
while it has not a word about political economy that seems to us of 
any worth, this little volume is eloquent and instructive, full of valu- 
able hints to artists and their patrons, of parenthetical enunciations 
of great truths in the realms of form and color, and of earnest out- 
bursts of fastidious but ardent enthusiasm. It contains also admi- 
rably framed diatribes on the use and abuse of wealth, and the ac- 
countableness of its possessors. All the political economy there is in 
it might be expunged, and still there would remain a treatise amply 
worthy of the author and of the cause to which he devotes his time 


and pen. 


23. — Debit and Credit. Translated from the German of Gustay 
Freytag, by L. C. C. With a Preface by CoristiAan Cuares 
Jostas Bunsen, D.D., D. C.L., D. Ph. New York: Harper and 


srothers. 1858. 12mo. pp- 564. 


Tur Chevalier Bunsen is the last indorser whom we should be apt 
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to trust for a novel; and his learned, judicious, and instructive Preface, 
should any one read it first, would, we confess, excite the expectation 
of wise and elaborate dulness in the work which it ushers into notice. 
But whoso forms this expectation will be happily disappointed. We 
have our doubts whether the author ever thought of the threefold 


-* beautiful fundamental idea of the book,” which Bunsen ascribes to it. 


It is a novel of society, rich in its lifelike representations of Prusso- 
German, Prusso-Jewish, and Polish character. The story embraces a 
remarkable number of strongly drawn dramatis persone, and a great 
variety of exciting incident. The conversations are lively and natural ; 
the descriptions of scenery, skilful and vivid; the »arrative, well sus- 
tained and of unflagging interest; the moral tone, uniformly true and 
high. We have seldom read a tale more worthy to be read, and if this 
furnishes a fair criterion of the author’s powers, he must take rank 
among the first novelists of the century. We ought in justice to add, 
that the translation is in so pure an English style, that we should hardly 


know, except from the title-page, that it had a German original. 


24.— Parthenia: or, The Last Days of Paganism. By Exiza Buex- 
MINSTER Lee. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1858. 12mo. pp. 420. 


We will not undertake to give an analysis of this story; for no mere 
outline could do it justice, —its merit lies less in the invention than in 
the execution. The principal characters are the historical personages 
of the age and court of the Emperor Julian, and authentic history of 
course limited the range which would else have been left free to the 
inventive faculty, so that the work is one of imagination more than of 
And it is pre-eminently the work of an imagination intensely 


fancy. 
In no similar fiction has there been a clearer 


vivid and sight-like. 
conception or a truer portraiture of the men and manners of a long- 
past era. We can detect no anachronisms; and, while the diction is 
perspicuous, easy, and natural, it is entirely free from new-coined 
words, phrases, and idioms, so that there is no discrepancy between 
Tn an historical point of view, * Parthenia” has a 


style and thought. 
Its scene is laid in one of the few momentous crises 


very high value. 
in the fortunes of collective humanity ; and it seems to us that the spirit 
of the times and the actors may be much better learned from this fic- 


titious narrative, than from any formal history. 
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25.— European Acquaintance: being Sketches of People in Europe. 
By J. W. De Forest, Author of “ Oriental Acquaintance,” &c. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1858. 12mo. pp. 276. 


Tuts volume is without pretension, yet it cannot fail of the favoring 
suffrages of a very numerous public. The author was in quest of 
health, and the greater part of his book is devoted to his experiences 
at the hydropathie establishments of Graefenberg and Divonne. At 
the former place we have a full-length portrait of Priessnitz, a minute 
description of his colony of invalids, and a detailed account of his mode 
of treatment. Priessnitz was evidently a man of native genius, an 
honest enthusiast, and a prudent and successful practitioner. He was 
not the ultraist in hydropathy which many of his disciples are, and 
varied his treatment according to the demands of individual cases, from 
an almost untermitted deluge to “a slight rubbing with dampened 
towels,” while his close attention to exercise and diet showed how far 
he was from regarding water as a panacea. Our author incidentally 
describes several other eccentric Silesian hospitals, one for the “ Curd 
Cure,” a system by which patients are fed on curdled milk, and * put 
asoak in it”; another for the “Straw Cure,” where the sick are 
drenched with straw tea, and packed in straw beds; and yet another 
for the “ Wine Cure,” in which inebriation takes its daily place, with 
forced perspiration and alternate fastings and surfeits, as a remedial 
agent. There is probably no so luculent proof and test of the native 
strength of the human constitution, as its survivance and self-recupera- 
tive power under the onslaughts of the bolder forms of quackery. In 
addition to these hospital-sketches, the volume before us contains 
notices of a few distinguished persons, some piquant anecdotes, and 
two or three poems of unequal merit, the first of which, * The Island 
City,” (Venice,) gives us a higher idea of the author’s competency 
to deal with the profounder themes of thought and sentiment, than is 
verified by aught that succeeds it, whether in verse or prose. 


26.— The Poetical Works of Sin Waxrter Scott. With a Memoir 
of the Author. In 9 vols. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1857. 


16mo. 


Tueset volumes are a continuation of the series of British Poets, and 
are edited with the skill, thoroughness, and fidelity to which we have 
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more than once borne our testimony, on the appearance of previous 
volumes. The Memoir is from Adam and Charles Black’s edition of 
Scott’s poems. It is concise, yet sufficiently full for its place. The 
longer poems are here printed, with the Author’s Introductions, and 
with notes from the various editions. It is believed that this is the 
first complete collection of Scott’s poetry; and this contains, together 
with such poems as had been published separately, the short pieces 
that appeared in Lockhart’s Biography, and all the poetry — no small 
amount in the aggregate, and embracing some of the choicest hymns, 
songs, and ballads ever written — in the Waverley Novels. We can- 
not estimate too highly the editorial skill which is rendering this edition 
of the Poets an honor to American taste and scholarship, no less than 
to the munificent enterprise of the publishers. 


27.— Christianity in the Kitchen. A Physiological Cook-Book. By 
Mrs. Horace Mann. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1857. I2mo. 
pp- 189. 


Mrs. Many’s title is anything but a misnomer; for a well-ordered 
and healthy body is an antecedent eondition to Christian action, and 
suffering from self-incurred dyspepsia is not among the forms of Chris- 
tian endurance. Nay, more, errors and excesses in diet, while attended 
with less criminality of purpose, have a more deleterious influence upon 
the moral and spiritual nature, than sins of fraud or of violence. The 
latter imply depraved volition for the time being; the former cripple 
the power of right volition for the indefinite future. The high religious 
purpose of this book finds free expression in the Preface, which is the 
only part of it that we have read, or could read appreciatingly. The 
great laws of health there laid down are fundamental and irreversible, 
and there is every reason why they should be made the basis of culi- 
nary operations; nor can heed to the least of them fail of its office in 
effecting the highest and most enduring results in the realm of mind 
and character. Among the details of Mrs. Mann’s proposed reforms, 
she lays chief stress on the rejection of corrosive alkalis, as salwratus 
and soda, from the list of resources for indolence or ignorance in the 
cook, and on the substitution of cream for butter and lard in pastry and 
for all culinary purposes. We believe it high time to preach a crusade 
— we use the word advisedly — against the alkalis; but we fear that 
we must wait for the cream-reform till we can Christianize the milk- 


men. 
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personal goodness, +. — their lack of any 
adequate doctrine of retribution, 528 — 
their failure to provide for the reconcil- 
iation of the penitent, th. 

Nirwana, signiticance of the Buddhist doc- 
trine of, 453 ef seg. 

Normandy, Sir Francis Palgrave's History 
of, reviewed, 301—its first settlement 
by Danes, 8305 — sketches of its history, 
308 et seq. 

Norman element it he Anglo-Saxon race, 
301. 

No es, 


— his 


of the Rocks, 


his American Eloquence, 


his Buddhist Pilgrims, re 


James P., his Roumania, noticed, 

ps2. 

Oak, the Cork, capable of easy cultivation 
in the United States, 366. 

Vaks, American, as grouped by 
366. 

Opium, British monopoly of, in India, 502. 

Palgrave, Sir Francis, his History 
mandy and England, reviewe 
qualifications for the work, 
contents, 305 et seq. — his mists ake s cor 
rected, 324 ef seq. — his faults of style 
326 — characteristic extract, 328. 

Paper currency, injurious to our manufac- 
tures, 176 — subject by the Constitution 
to the control of Congress, 180 — speech 
of James Buchanan on, 183. 

Parker, Edward G., his Golden Age of 
American Oratory, noticed, 570. 

Parton, J., his Lite and Times of Aaron 
Burr, noticed, 295. 

Peabody, Ephraim, his Christian 
Thoughts, noticed, 574. 

Pencheon, Baron de, his L’ Inde sous la De 
mination Anglaise, reviewed, 487 — quot 


ed, 511. 


Michaux, 


Days and 
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Pestalozzi, his career as a teacher, 49 — his 
method, 50 — his misfortunes, 51. 

Polytheism, its earliest sources, 517 — its 
inherent feebleness, 527. 

Prescott, William H., ‘his sty le as an histori- 
an compared with Irving's, 352. 

Punjaub, war of ag 498. 

Quits, noticed, 2 

Railways, Raion an, their indebtedness, 168 
— their failure to replace their cost to the 
national wealth, 169— their civilizing 
and uniting agency, 170. 

Ramsay's Life of Washington, its merits 
and defects, 334. 

Reformatory institutions, article on, 60. 

Rémusat, Charles de, his Life and Works of 
Channing, noticed, 258 — his Bacon, no- 
ticed, 578. 

Richard of Normandy, his early accession 
to the Duchy, 314 — his escape from 
Louis, 315 — conspiracies against him, 
319 — his success against Lothair, 321 — 
sequel of his history, 322. 

Robertson, Frederick W., his Sermons, re- 
viewed, 515, 

Rogers, Henry, his Greyson Le 
ticed, 292. 

Rollo of Normandy baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith, 308 —his administrative tal- 
ent, 309. 

Romantic School in the French Drama, its 
conflict with the Classic, 425 et seq. 

Rome, character of its reli; gion, 524 — effec 
of its religion on its people, 525 — its - 
cline in faith and morals, 526 — its office 
in the dissemination of Christianity, id. 

Ruskin, John, his Political Economy of Art, 
noticed, 589. 

Sahara, meaning of the name, 240— sketch 
of experie nees in traversing it by Fro- 
mentin, 241 — Barth’s descriptions of it, 
535. 

School Days at Rugby, reviewed, 40. 

Schoolmaster, article on the Profession of, 40 
— its distinguishing traits, 46 — its mo - l 
men, 47 — its dignity, 55 — its claim 

Scinde, British annexation of, 498, 

Scott, ‘Sir Walter, Little, Brown, & Co.'s 
edition of his Poetical Works, noticed, 
591. 

Shakespeare, his influence in French litera- 
ture, 413 —- 4317 

Smith, Alexander, his City Poems, noticed, 
289. 

Smith, F.. Goodrich, his translation of Drei 

Ta e in Ma mphis, noticed, 577. 

Smuck r, Samuel M., his Life of Hamilton, 
reviewed, 368. 

Socrates, his income and expenditure, 6. 

Soyer, Alexis, his Culinary Campaign, no 
ticed, 262. 

Sparks, Jared, his labors on the Washington 
Manuscripts, 335 — value of his Life ot 
Washington, 337. 

Spencer, 


ters, no 


Sy Hh 
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lerbert, his Social Statics, re- 
viewed, 60 — quoted, 80. 

Sprague, William B., his 
American P ulpit, noticed ‘ 

Spurgeon, Rey. C. HL., his recent works, no 


ticed, 275. 


Annals of th 


583. 


Stearns, Edward J., his Guide to Pronun- 
ciation, noticed, 288. 

Stirling, James, his Letters from the Slave 
States, noticed, 290. 

St. John, Bayle, his Life of Montaigne, no- 
ticed, 569. 

Tauler, John, his Life and Sermons, no- 
ticed, 280. 

Taylor, John, his work on the Government 
of the United States, referred to and 
quoted, 469 et seq. 

—ferritorial sovereignty, where vested, 471 
et seq. 

Theorica, a , why levied and to 
whom paid, 15. 

Thompson, A. C., 
ticed, 576. 

Thomson, J. Cockburn, his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, reviewed, 435. 

Thornbury, Walter, his Buccaneers, 
ticed, 580. 

Thornton, J. Wingate, his 
quid, noticed, 294. 

Trierarchy, the several forms of, in Athens, 
29. 

Uhlemann, Max, his Drei Tage in Memphis, 
noticed, 577. 

Vallée, Oscar de, his Les Manieurs d’ Ar- 
gent, reviewed and quoted, 233. 

Valrey, Max, pseudonyme of the author of 

Marthe de Montbr un, 227 — peculiarities 
of the book, 228. 

Venice, article on, 83 — its early history, 85 
— its aspect from the sea, 87 —its an- 
cient commerce, 89 — its part in the dis- 
sension between rival popes, 91 — its 
naval power, 93—its part in the Cru- 
sades, 95 — its success against Constanti- 
nople, 98 — extent of its traffic, 101 — its 
maritime discoveries, 105 — its manufac- 
tures, 106—its government, 108 — its 
Council of Ten, 109— its architecture, 
116 — its memories, 117. 

Villemain’s Cours de la Littérature Fran- 
eaise, reviewed, 412. 

Vultaire’s visit to E nglan d, 415 — his inter- 
est in and imitations of Shakespeare, 417 
—his change of view and aim, 420— 
reason for the change, 421 — his denunci- 
ation of Shakespeare, 423. 

Washington, Irving's Life of, rev iewed, 
—his relation to Hamilton, 394 — his 
habits as a writer, 395 — his letter to 
Madison concerning his Farewell Ad- 
dress, 397. 

Waverley Novels, Household edition of, no- 
ticed, 288, 

We_, Francis, Luz. 
noticed, 26. 

William Longsword of Normandy, his char- 
acter, 311 — his murder, 313. 

W illmot, Robert Aris, his Poets of the Nine 
teenth Century, noticed, 290. 

Wilson, J. Leighton, his Western Africa, re- 
viewed, 530 — character of the work, 553. 
Yorubas, the, T. J. Bowen's services to 
them and views of their character, 550. 
Youmans, Edward L., his Hand-Book of 

House hold Science; noticed, 292. 
Zambesi, commercial importance of ‘the, 561. 
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